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HAIR 
IS MY 
PRIDE 


$s nearly fifty inches 
g, of fine quality and 
y thick. When asked, 
| am many times a 
ek, how I preserve 
beauty, my reply 
always the same: 


‘BY USING 
PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP’ 


\s.a hair preserver and 
beautifier | would and 
do recommend it to all.” 


From a Boston Lady. 





Photo. from life. See above letter. 


Shampooing is made delightfully refreshing, and a real luxury, by the use of 


Packer's Tar Soap 


Purity, excellent cleansing, invigorating and antiseptic proper- 
ties have secured for this soap the highest commendation of 
physicians and hair-dressers. 


“It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and 
for the hair and scalp.”’—Woman's Medical Journal. 
25 cents. Sample, % cake, 10 cents (stamps). Address THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
(Suite 86), 81 Fulton Street, New York. 


* * Send postal for our Leaflet, describing methods employed by ladies who shampoo their own hair. 


Comparing the sizes of toilet soaps with Ivory 
Soap the Ivory Soap should cost four times as much 
as the toilet soaps. It is exactly the reverse, and 
when you buy Ivory Soap you pay about one-fourth 
as much for it. The best people use Ivory Soap for 
their toilet and bath, because of its purity. 

IT FLOATS 


Copyright, 1899, by the Procter & Gamble Co., 





Cincinnati. 
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F there is no dealer in your vicinity who sells the Ivers & Ponp Piano, 
you can buy from us directly just as easily and as safely, and with 
every advantage as to price, terms of payment and guaranteed satis- 

faction as if you lived here in Boston. Our only limit as to residence 
is that it must be in the United States. 

During the last sixteen years the New England Conservatory of Music, 
of Boston, has purchased 239 Ivers & Ponp Pianos for use in that institution. 
Over 200 other schools and colleges have bought more than 500 Ivers & Ponp 
Pianos. ‘These are expert buyers, expert judges of intrinsic piano value, and 
you cannot make a mistake in following their judgment. To relieve you of 
all risk we ship piano for trial in your home; you don’t keep it if it doesn’t 
suit you.. Write us and we will, by personal letter, give valuable information 
about prices, how we sell on easy payments (a small payment down and 
smaller monthly payments extending through 36 months), and tell you some 
truths about piano-buying that may save you both money and danger of 
having a worthless piano imposed upon you. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 
116 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It is Sterilized 

Pillsbury's VITOS, the ideal wheat food, is sterilized. 
Unlike other cereal foods it does not have to be critically 
examined before using, and none need ever be thrown away. 
Owing to its granular nature Pillsbury’s VITOS never 
becomes starchy, and hence can be used as a substitute for 
bread crumbs and cracker meal, for covering croquettes, fish 

and oysters. This is the season for fish. Have you a ‘Jy 
package of Pillsbury’s VITOS? 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SoL_p By GroceRS EVERYWHERE. 
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As shown in this picture, the pulpit of the Mariners’ Church, in San Francisco, is modeled 
after a ship’s stern. It is quite picturesque in effect and lends itself nicely to ornamentation. 
For the Easter decoration shown both cultivated and wild flowers are used. 


The Easter decorations of the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, as 
shown in this picture, are extremely effective. ‘The massing of flowers and plants about the 
pulpit is very effective, and the disposition of the Palms among the flowers is excellent. 
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: The decorations of this Cleveland, . 3 : » '# , .* »-4 
‘alias Ohio, house of worship are very at- tr ’ > a * qe! . 
* es tractive, the scheme being quite simple. . y . wSeo 
This picture shows the attractive Easter decorations of the Presbyterian m 1 ‘ / ~ These Easter decorations of the First Presbyterian Church, of Santa Barbara, 
Church at Honey Brook, Pennsylvania. ‘The arrangement of the flowers and oe 


¢ alifornia, show what beautiful effects may be secured where flowers are to be 
greens is effective, the cross being brought into significant prominence. had in profusion, and where good taste is exercised in their arrangement. 
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These Easter decorations in the Sacred Heart Chapel, New York City, are noticeable for 4 This view of All Souls’ Church, at Biltmore, North Carolina, shows the really beautiful 
their simplicity. The beautiful effects are obtained by the massing of the flowers and the effects in church decoration that may be obtained by massing Easter Lilies. Palms and 
arrangement of the green plants. The festooning of the chancei railing is also effective. 1 other plants are employed to lend their rich colors to the decorative scheme. 
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"3 CRE HILL ten years ago was as void of houses as 
the primeval forest. Indeed, in many ways it 
suggested the primeval forest. 
hen the Acre Hill Land Improvement 

Company sprang up in a night, and before the 
bewildered owners of Acre Hill, who had been 
paying taxes on their property for many years, 
quite grasped the situation they found that they 
out, and that their old-time paradise was as 
surely lost to them as was Eden to Adam and Eve. 

To-day Acre Hill is gridironed with macadamized 
streets that are lined with houses of architecture of vari- 
ous degrees of badness. Where birds once sang, and 
squirrels gamboled, and stray foxes lurked, the morning 
hours are made musical by the voices of milkmen, and the 
squirrels have 
given place 
to children 
and nurse- 
maids. Where 
sturdy oaks 
stood like sen- 
tinels guard- 
ing the forest 
folk from in- 
trusion from 
the outside 
world now 
stand tall 
wooden poles 
with glaring 
white electric 
lights stream- 
ing from their 
tops. And the 
soughing of 
the winds in 
the trees has 
given place to 
the clang of 
the boundin 











trolley.’ A 

thisisthe work 

of the Acre “THEN CAME THE 
Hill Land COUNTY BALL” 
Improvement 

Company. 


Yet if, as I have said, the Acre Hill Land Improvement 
Company sprang up in a night, it passed many sleepless 
nights before it received the rewards which come to him 
who destroys Nature. And when I speak of a corporation 
passing sleepless nights I do so advisedly, for at the 
eginning of its career the Acre Hill Land Improvement 
Company consisted of one man—a mild-mannered man 
who had previously labored in similar enterprises, and 
whose name was called blessed in a thousand uncomfort- 
able houses in uncomfortable suburbs elsewhere, that, 
like Acre Hill, had once been garden spots, but had been 
‘‘improved.’’ Even a professional improver of land finds 
sleep difficult to woo at the beginning of such an enter- 
prise. In the first instance, when one buys land, giving 
a mortgage in full payment therefor, with the land as 
security, one appears to have assumed a moderately 
heavy burden. ‘Then, when to this one adds the enormous 
expense of cutting streets through the most beautiful of 
the sylvan glades, the building of sewers and the erection 
of sample houses, to say nothing of the strain upon the 
intellect in the selection of names for the streets and 
lanes and circles, one cannot but wonder how the master 
mind behind it all manages to survive. 


+ 


But the Acre Hill Land Improvement Company did 
survive, and Dumfries Corners watched its progress with 
much interest. Regrets were expressed when some his- 
toric knoll 
was leveled in 
order to pro- 
vide a nice 
flat space 
for a public 
square. 
Youngsters 
who had bag- 
ged many a 
partridge on 
Acre Hill felt 
like weep- 
ing when one 
stretch of bush 
was cut ruth- 
lessly away in 
order that a 

retentious- 
ooking struc- 
ture, the new 
home of the 
Acre Hill 
Country Club, 
might be 
erected. 
Lovers sighed 
when certain 
noble old 
oaks fraught with sentimental associations fell before the 
unsentimental axes of the Improvement Company; and 
numberless young Waltons muttered imprecations upon 
the corporation that filled in with stone and ashes the dear 
old pond that once gave forth fish in great abundance, 
and through earthen pipes diverted the running brook, 
that hitherto had kept it full, into a brand-new sewer. 





**PASSED MR. SCRAGGS ON THE 
STREET WITH A COLD GLARE” 
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ace (Author of “‘ Coffee and Repartee,”’ “‘A House-Boat on the Styx,” etc.) 
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BOOMING OF ACRE HILL 
By Fohn Kendrick Bangs 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. D. EHRHART 


These lovers of Nature could not understand the great 
need of our constantly growing population for uncomfort- 
able houses in inconvenient suburbs, and in their failure 
to comprehend they became cavilers. But others—those 
who admire the genius which enables a man to make un- 
productive land productive, who hail as benefactor one 
who supplants a profitless oak of a thousand years’ 
standing with a thriving butcher shop—these people 
understood what was being done for Dumfries Corners, 
but wondered how the venture was to be made profit- 
able. There were already more vacant houses in 
Dumfries Corners than could be rented, more butcher 
shops than could be supported, more clubs than could 
be run without a deficit. But the Acre Hill Land 
Improvement Company went on, and within three years 

paradise had become earth, and the mild-mannered 
and exceedingly amiable gentleman who had re- 
placed the homes of the birds with some fifteen 
or twenty houses for small families could look 
about him and see greater results than ever greeted 
the eyes of Romulus in the days of the great 
Rome Land Improvement Company. 


dl 


Most wonderful of all, he was still solvent! But 
a city is not a city, nor, in its own degree, a suburb 
a suburb, without inhabitants; and while to a 
mind like that back of the Acre Hill Land 
Improvement Company it is seemingly a moder- 
ately easy task to lay out a suburb in so far as its 
exterior appointments are concerned, the rub 
comes in the getting of citizens. A Standard Oil 
magnate can build a city if he is willing to spend 
the money, but all the powers of Heaven and 
earth combined cannot manufacture off-hand a 
citizenship. In an emergency of this nature most 
Land Improvement Companies would have issued 
pretty little pamphlets, gotten up in exquisite taste, 
full of beautiful pictures and bubbling over with 
enthusiastic text, all based upon possibilities rather 
than upon realities. But the Acre Hill Land Improve- 
ment Company was sincere and honest. It believed 
in advertising what it had; it believed in dilating 
somewhat on the possibilities, but it was too honest 
to claim for itself virtues it did not possess. 

So it tried different methods. The Acre Hill 
Country Club was the finest of these, and a good idea 
itwas. This was successful from the start socially. Great 
numbers attended the entertainments and dances, although 
these were rather poorly conducted. Still, the Country 
Club was a grand success. It gave much and received 
nothing. Dumfries Corners, reluctant to approve of any- 
thing, approved of it. 

But no lots were sold! The Acre Hill Land Improve- 
ment Company was willing to make itself popular—very 
willing. Didn’t mind giving Dumfries Corners people 
free entertainment, but—lots didn’t sell. What is the use 
of paying the expenses of a club if lots don’t sell? This 
was a new problem for the company to consider. There 
were sixteen houses ready for occupancy, and consuming 
interest at a terrible rate, but no one came to look at 
them. Acre Hill was a charming spot, no doubt, but for 
some unknown reason or other it failed to take hold of 
the popular fancy, despite the attractions of the club. 

Suddenly the head of the insti- 
tution had an idea. Inthe great 
metropolis there was an impecu- 
nious and popular member of 
Uppertendom whose name had 
been appearing in the society 
journals with great frequency for 
years. He formerly had _ been 
prosperous, but now he was down 
financially, yet society still re- 
ceived and liked him. 

‘Why not send for Jocular 
Jimson Jones?’’ suggested the 
head and leading spirit of the 
Improvement Company. ‘‘We 
can offer him one of our cottages 
and pay the judgments against 
him if he will live here and give us 
the benefit of his social prestige.’’ 
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The suggestion was received 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Jones was 
summoned, came and inspected 
the cottage, and declined. He 
really couldn’t, you know. Of 
course he was down, but not quite 
down to the level of a cottage of 
that particular kind. The Direct- 
ors next offered him—and this 
time he accepted—the free use of the residence of one of 
the officers of the company, a really handsome, preten- 
tious structure, with a commanding view, stable, green- 
houses, graceful lawns, and all other appurtenances of a 
well-appointed country seat. In addition to the furnish- 
ing of the house in proper taste they put coal in the cellar 
and fly screens in the windows. They filled the residence 
with servants and they indorsed the young person at the 
grocer’s and butcher’s. They bought him a surrey and a 
depot wagon. They bought him horses and they stocked 
him well with fine cigars. They paid his tailor’s bills, and 
sundry other pressing monetary affairs were funded. In 
fact, the Acre Hill Land Improvement Company set 
Jocular Jimson Jones up and then gave him carte blanche 
to entertain; and inasmuch as Jocular had a genius for 
entertaining, it is hardly necessary to say that he availed 
himself of his opportunity. 





*“MR. JONES HAD THE 
BEST TIME OF HIS LIFE” 





April, 1899 


During that first summer at Acre Hill Mr. Jones 
had the best time of his life. His new residence 
was so superb that it restored his credit in the 
metropolis, and city ‘‘swells,’’ to whom he was under 
social obligation, went home, after having been paid 
in kind, wondering if Jocular Jimson Jones had unearthed 
somewhere a recently deceased rich uncle. He gave 
suppers of most lavish sort. He had vaudeville shows at 
the club-house with talent made up of the most exclu- 
sive young men and women of the city. The Amateur 
Thespians of the Borough of Manhattan gave a whole 
series of performances at the club during the autumn, 
and by slow degrees the society papers began to take 
notice. Acre Hill began to be known as ‘‘a favorite 
resort of the 4oo.’’ Nay, even the 150 had penetrated to 
its very core, wonderingly, however, for none knew how 
Jocular Jimson Jones could do it. Still, they never 
declined an invitation. As a natural result the market for 
Acre Hill lots grew active. The sixteen cottages were 
sold and the purchasers found themselves right in the 
swim. It was the easiest thing in the world to get into 
society if you only knew how. Jocular Jimson Jones was 
a fine, approachable, neighborly person, and at the 
Country Club dances was quite as attentive to the hitherto 





*“NUMBERLESS YOUNG WALTONS MUTTERED 
IMPRECATIONS UPON THE CORPORATION” 


unknown Mrs. Scraggs as he was to Mrs. John Jacob 
Wintergreen, the acknowledged leader of the 400. Mrs. 
Wintergreen, too, was not unapproachable. She talked 
pleasantly during a musicale at the club-house with Mr. 
Scraggs, and said she hoped some day to have the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Scraggs; and when Scraggs, in response, 
said he would go and get her she most amiably begged 
him not to leave her alone. 

Months went by, and where sixteen empty houses had 
been there were now sixty, all occupied, and lots were 
going like hot cakes. Tuxedo was in the shade. Lenox 
was dying. Newport was dead. Society flocked to Acre 
Hill and hobnobbed with Acre Hillians. Acre Hillians 
became rather proud of themselves and rather took to 
looking down upon Dumfries Corners people. Dumfries 
Corners people were nice, and all that, but not particu- 
larly interesting in the sense that ‘‘ ourset,’’ with Jocular 
Jimson Jones at the head of it, was interesting. 


. 


Then came the County Ball. This Jocular engineered 
himself, and the names of the lady patrons were selected 
from the oldest and newest on thelist. Mrs. Wintergreen’s 
name led, of course, but Mrs. Scraggs’ name was 
there, too, sandwiched in between those of Mrs. Van 
Cortlandtuyvel, and Mrs. Gardenior, of Gardenior’s Island, 
representing two families which would carry social weight 
either in Boston or the “ other side 
of Market Street.’’ There were 
four social names from the city, 
one from Dumfries Corners, and 
seven from Acre Hill. 

Then more lots sold, and still 
more, and then, alas, came the 
end! Jocular Jimson Jones was 
too successful. 

After two years of glory the 
social light of Acre Hill went out. 
The Acre Hill Land Improvement 
Company retired from the busi- 
ness. All its lots were sold, and, 
of course, there was no further 
need for the services of Jocular 
Jimson Jones. His efforts were 
crowned with success. His mis- 
sion was accomplished, but he 
moved away—I think regretfully, 
for, after all, he had found the 
Acre Hill people a most likable 
lot—but it was inevitable that, 
there being no more fish to catch, 
the anglers needed no bait, and 
sg ond omen had to go. Where 

e has gone to there is no one 
who knows. He has disappeared 
wholly, even in the metropolis, 
and, most unfortunately for Acre 
Hill, with Jocular Jimson Jones have departed also all its 
social glories. None of the elect come to its dances any 
more. The amateur thespians of the exclusive set no 
longer play on the stage of its club-house, and it was only 
last week that Mrs. John Jacob Wintergreen passed Mr. 





. Scraggs on the street with a cold glare of unrecognition. 


Possibly when Acre Hill reads this it will understand, 
possibly not. 

Dumfries Corners people understood it right along, but 
then they always were a most suspicious lot, and fond of 
an amusing spectacle that cost them nothing. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third in the series of humorous 
stories about suburban life written by Mr. Bangs for the Journal. 
Those which have been published are: 

‘““The Adventures of an Organ,”’. P ‘ . : August, 1898 
*“* The Base Ingratitude of Barkis, M.D.,’’. March, 1899 
Other stories will appear in subsequent issues. 




















DRAWN By ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, FRANKLIN 





PIERCE, BEING 


PRESENTED TO MADAM RUSH, ON CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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NE day in 1853, 
when Franklin 
Pierce was 
President of 
the United 

States, he was walking 
on Chestnut Street in 
Philadelphia. He was 
met by a large and 
showily dressed woman, 
escorted by two elegant 
men of fashion, each ap- 
parently younger than 
herself. President 
Pierce had already be- 
come known asthe most 
polite and graceful of 
all the occupants of the 
White House in his ob- 
servance of the forms of 
etiquette. Hehad been 
told that his visit to the 
city would be incom- 
plete if he did not meet this imperious dame. 

One of her peculiar habits had long been to promenade 
the chief street of her native city, and there to receive 
the homage of her followers and adorers at ‘sidewalk 
levees or open-air receptions.’’ She had thus met men 
and women of all kinds day after day for many years— 
often a Cabinet Minister, a Senator, a Bishop, a General, a 
man of letters, or a belle of the season. Indeed, her daily 
walk with her cavaliers had become almost as famous as 
the stroll of Beau Brummeli on the Mall was to the London 
of other days. But there was, perhaps, no promenade of 
this eccentric queen of fashion that was more piquant 
than when she received the President of the United States 
on the sidewalk, and engaged him in an animated chat 
without any more formality than she would have shown 
to the humblest beau who had been in wait to catch 
a smile of recognition. Before the day was over it was 
known far and wide to the gossips that ‘‘ Frank ’’ Pierce 
was the latest of the curbstone courtiers that had been 
presented to the magnificent ‘‘Madam’”’ Rush. 


+ 
A Social Ruler from Quaker Stock 


[? IS not easy now to revive the colors of a portrait which 

has so rapidly faded away as that of this remarkable 
woman, then preéminent among her sex as a social 
power. Indeed, she has almost come to be a vaguely 
traditional or half-mythical figure in the misty annals 
of that society which she ruled with a truly regal sway. 
No woman of her time affected such a social con- 
quest as hers was, despite her disadvantages of person, 
mismated marriage, and the opposition of the most 
decorous and conservative society in America. Her 
father, Jacob Ridgway, had been one of the chief rivals 
in Philadelphia of Stephen Girard in acquiring riches 
through the shrewdest of calculations in European com- 
merce; he was one of the earliest of our ‘‘self-made”’ 
millionaires, and he had been born and bred among the 
honest and wholesome Quakers of New Jersey. 
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PHOEBE ANN RUSH 


The above portrait is reproduced from 
a miniature of “Madam” Rush, by 
permission of the Ridgway Branch of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


MAGNIFICENT MADAM’ 


By William Perrine 


Few were there who then thought this high-spirited 
and bonny daughter of the thrifty merchant would play 
such a part in the world of fashion as would cause even 
the worldly to stand aghast at her gayety and sumptuous- 
ness. When her critics first intimated to Phoebe Ann 
Ridgway that she ought to be more faithful to her Quaker 
lineage, she reminded them that they might have given 
the same admonition to the buxom and clever ‘‘ Dolly ’”’ 
Madison for having walked away from the paths of her 
Quaker parents. In truth, the Ridgway girl had been 
brought up under an influence almost entirely removed 
from Quakerism. Jacob Ridgway, as a shipper and mer- 
chant, had been obliged for many years to live in Europe 
in caring for the interests of his firm, and especially at 
Antwerp as United States Consul; and it was thus that 
his daughter in her youth contracted French or Conti- 
nental tastes in an education which the most favored of 
her countrywomen were then seldom permitted to enjoy. 

She had lived at Paris in the days when Madame 
Récamier was the first beauty of France, and when her 
banker husband, a cipher in her affairs, saw her live ‘‘the 
life of a flirt surrounded by fools.’”’ But undoubtedly 
far more an object of her admiration was the career of 
Madame de Staél. She had some reason to fancy that in 
fondness for the society of intellectual men, in her inde- 
pendent spirit and her defiance of conventionalities, she 
might have had a kinship with the daughter of Necker. 


+ 
Married a Son of the Distinguished Doctor Rush 


HEN she came back to Philadelphia with her beautiful 
French gowns, the chief languages of Europe at her 
command, and with a facility for lively observations on 
literature and music, she attracted no little attention as an 
heiress. She was showy and ambitious, with a boldness 
of manner which was not always relished by men of quiet 
tastes; but her fine complexion and her exuberance of 
health, which she shared with a sister, caused the girls to 
be known as the ‘‘ Antwerp Strawberries.’”’ 

At this time Dr. James Rush, a studious young phy- 
sician, was contemplating a distinguished career in his 
profession. A son of the famous Dr. Benjamin. Rush, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and brother to the Richard Rush who was Secretary of the 
Treasury and Secretary of State under Monroe, Secretary 
of the Navy under John Quincy Adams, candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency in 1828, and Minister to England and 
to France, he had come of a family of distinction. She 
seems te have regarded him as a man of letters who 
would have sympathies with her literary and social 
ambition. On the other hand, she was likely to be the 
possessor of a fortune which would enable him to pursue 
such ambitions as he then meditated in that work which 
afterward gave him reputation as an original thinker— 
“The Philosophy of the Human Voice.”’ In 1819, when 
he was twenty-seven and she twenty, they were married, 
and henceforth their lives were to present one of the most 
curious chapters in the annals of eccentric wedlock. 

Gradually the Doctor began to betake himself more and 
more to his books, and his wife, with her masterful will, 
to the pleasures of society. She would open in Philadel- 
phia a salon such as she had seen in Paris; she would 








reform the absurd conventionalities she saw around her, 
and she would lessen the stiffness and sombreness of that 
social life which the critical Mrs. Trollope had gently 
satirized in her observations of Philadelphia character. 
Her parties, her conversation, her faculty for putting men 
at their ease in the drawing-room, her invitations to artists, 
singers and actors, and to beauties whom society had not 
before recognized, possibly because of their want of an- 
cestry or their want of wealth, were looked upon askance. 


+ 
Her Brilliancy Completely Veiled Her Homeliness 


” HAT is that Mrs. Rush coming to?’’ the old leaders 
cried out. ‘Ah! she is an upstart, who is aping 
foreign airs and trying to Frenchify us. What a pity it is 
that the good Doctor does not put an end to her doings! ”’ 
The more they talked of her the more heartily she laughed 
at the shocks they sustained, and the wider grew the circle 
of her guests. But she had nearly reached middle age 
before the opportunity came to her to show fully the 
manner of woman she was. In 1843 her father died. He 
left her more than a million dollars, and she was now 
able to carry out her ambition to reform the old régime 
and ascend the social throne. ‘‘We should,’’ she said to 
her friends, ‘‘put an end to the rule of pretenders like 
Napoleon among the little despots of Royalty,’’ and she 
took pleasure in the thought of revolutionizing the society 
around her, with its strong instinct of ancestral pride. 
Nor was she wanting in the qualifications for playing 
this role. Her mind was quick, original, assertive ; her 
will masculine in firmness; her flow of high spirits 
unfailing ; her conversation astonishingly fertile, and her 
generosity lavish. She could so engage the admiration 
of men that they forgot her homeliness of face in the 
enjoyment of her comradeship. But at a time when it 
was still the fashion to quote Byron, his images of female 
loveliness were more than once employed by gross and 
venal flatterers to suggest her charms. The fact was that 
even in the freshness of her youth she was not a beauty, 
and the only likeness of her now extant was drawn by 
hands more courtly than exact. Her forehead was high 
and broad, as if it incased a. large brain; her hair 
was abundant; her complexion rosy; the nose sug- 
gestive of aspiration, rather than of taste; the mouth 
large, with lines of humor in its curves; the figure 
inclined to embonpoint that afterward became enormous. 
But in her dark, bright, frank, daring, yet thoughtful eye 
was the one charm which, even in her advancing years, 
redeemed the ruddy and almost plebeian face. She hada 
self-possession which no sneer could daunt, and a temper 
which no enemy cared to brook a second time. 


. 
A Student of Language and Art at Fifty 


RS. RUSH had read widely and intelligently ; she had 
some acquaintance with most of the chief languages 

of Europe; she spoke French faultlessly, and while she 
was not wanting in knowledge of the fine arts, and was, 
indeed, a fervent lover of music, she especially con- 
cerned herself in such subjects as would make her 
conversation agreeable to men. She had her set hours 
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for daily study up to the time she was omy. Long after 
she had reac the summit of social leadership she 
seldom missed a day in the practice of music or in her 
German reading. Her taste in art was not always ele- 
vated, and in the choice of pictures was sometimes indeli- 
cate. Her musical culture was such that, while she invited 
Mario and Grisi to her house when one was the foremost 
tenor and the other the foremost soprano of European 
opera, she did not hesitate to express her delight at the 
negro minstrels whom the jolly Sanford made famous in 
the days of the Virginia serenaders, with their ‘‘ Lucy 
Longs’? and “Lovely Nells.’’ She cared littlé for 
women, and yet she gathered around her such a circle of 
oung beauties as even the dazzling Mrs. Bingham could 
hardly have surpassed when she ruled the republican 
court of Washington and Adams. 


7 
Public Promenades with Her Lords-in-Waiting 


THE decade prior to 1857 her daily walks on Chestnut 

Street were one of the most picturesque sights of 
Philadelphia. ‘‘Here comes Madam!” ‘‘Make way 
for the Madam!’’ ‘‘Now behold the Royal dress 
parade!’’ were the remarks to be heard in the half- 
reverential whispers or the sardonic gibes of the populace. 
Regularly as the clock struck the hour of high noon she 
emerged from her mansion attended by a pair of beaus 
who delighted to pay her the homage she exacted. These 
men waited upon Lee with the ceremonial etiquette of 
trained courtiers. The one was sometimes referred to in 
the parlance of the town as her Lord Chamberlain ; the 
other as her chief Lord-in-Waiting. To put on her 
gloves, to raise her parasol, to carry her wraps, to lead 
her across the streets, to protect her from the rude gaze 
of the curious—although she was not disposed to be sen- 
sitive on that score—to present or to dismiss at the 
sidewalk levees were their functions on the promenade. 
Persons who were possessed of a humorous turn of mind 
were wont to compare the progress to one of the famous 
Cope packets entering the Delaware with all her magnifi- 
cent canvas spread to the breeze and beating up the river 
against the tide. 

In her younger days those walks were wholesome 
‘“‘constitutionals,’’ but when she matured into portliness, 
her face ruddy with an excess of blood, she persisted in 
wearing the gayest of bonnets, the gaudiest of colors and 
the most expansive of crinoline. ‘‘I cannot meet in my 
house everybody I want to receive,’’ she would say, ‘‘and 
it saves time to meet them on the street.’”” Some would 
contrive to salute hur on her route every day, and if any 
of her favorites missed it longer than a week she was 
pretty certain to remind the offender of his neglect. It 
was not a fashionable hour—indeed, quite the reverse— 
that she chose for her entourage, but she economized her 
time in her own way. 

One of her first ‘‘reforms’’ was to break down the 
absurdities of the calling custom. ‘‘ You ladies,’’ she 
observed in her authoritative manner, ‘‘ waste a good 
deal of precious time in paying and receiving calls. I 
neither visit nor receive visits except on my days.’’ And 
generally at all other hours after her daily walk, when no 
reception nor entertainment was to take place, she kept 
herself in seclusion with her books or her toilette. 


+ 
Her Sway Amidst the Famous Beauties of Saratoga 


ER summers at Saratoga were hardly less notable 
than her winters in Philadelphia. At a time when 
Saratoga Springs was the resort of every woman dis- 
tinguished in American society Mrs. Rush was foremost 
among the leaders. There, during the generation before 
the war, were to be seen Madame le Vert, the Alabama 
beauty, of whom Irving said that she was such a woman as 
occurs but once in the course of an Empire, and who was 
widely known as the ‘‘ Magnolia Flower of the South”’ ; 
Mrs. Coventry Waddell, to whom Thackeray, when he 
visited New York, paid some of his choicest compli- 
ments; the stately Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, whom 
Boston looked upon as the exemplar of its patriotic 
womanhood, and whose ‘‘ Mount Vernon Ball,’’ for the 
benefit of the fund with which the women of America pur- 
chased the home and tomb of Washington, was one of 
the most brilliant gatherings ever known in New England ; 
Mrs. Schermerhorn, whose da/ costume de rigueur of the 
time of Louis XV, with its fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
gowns and half a million dollars’ worth of jewels startled 
New York with its splendor, and was, perhaps, the first of 
the great fancy balls given in this country ; Mrs. Henry 
Parish, whose lavish entertainments with a thousand 
guests were another theme of wonder to the New York of 
the days before the war; Miss Emily Marshal, whose 
coach was usually surrounded by crowds eager to catch a 
glimpse of her loveliness, and who would sometimes pass 
to and from her hotel through a lane of bystanders wait- 
ing to gaze upon her; Mrs. J. J. Roosevelt, chief among 
the dames whose pride was the Knickerbocker traditions of 
their Dutch ancestry ; the venerable Mrs. Renwick, whose 
eyes in‘ her Scotch childhood charmed Robert Burns; 
the Miss Livingston, afterward Mrs. Barton, who had 
been ‘‘the belle of Jackson’s administration’; Mrs. 
Preston, wife of the gifted orator and Senator of South 
Carolina; the radiant Sallie Ward, whose tall and 
statuesque figure made her as famous among Kentucky 
women as Henry Clay had been among Kentucky men, 
and the brilliant Emily Schaumburg, whose lustrous eyes 
and superb carriage, even in her girlhood, caused the 
young Prince of Wales to level his lorgnette upon her at 
the opera in Philadelphia, and to remark to one of his 
companions that she was ‘‘the most beautiful woman I 
have seen in America.’’ Such were some of the women 
who graced Saratoga during the thirty years when Mrs. 
Rush was, perhaps, its most lively visitor. 


” 
Carried Only One Trunk, but Blazed in Diamonds 


T WAS noticed at Saratoga that Mrs. Rush usually 
dressed in black, leaving most of her elegant gowns 

at home. Her costumes were of silk, grenadine or pop- 
lin, and her followers were indeed surprised when they 
saw her arrive with but a single trunk for the season. 
But one night she astonished the numerous company in 
the big hotel by appearing with a mass of jewelry around 
her neck that paled the blaze of the ballroom. Upon a 
scarf of rich and delicate lace were clusters of diamonds, 
whose light, it was said, flashed and sparkled as through 
a wreath of mist. At the table the privilege of sitting 
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near her was eagerly sought for by those who knew the 
social value of her favoring smiles. On each side of her 
she reserved one or more chairs for the gentlemen whose 
conversation she enjoyed. When she invited a young 
man to accept a place at her table it was necessary for 
him to promise that he would observe two conditions. 
When the promise had been given he was informed of his 
obligations. ‘‘ The first,’’ she would say, ‘‘is, that when- 
ever you may choose to order any dish or any special 
wine for yourself, you will under no circumstances ask 
me to eat or drink of it ; the second is, that whenever I may 
give an order for a delicacy, and shall ask you to partake 
of it, you will not hesitate to comply with my wish.” 
When the gentleman had signified his fealty by an 
unreserved acceptance of these terms he was permitted 
to appear at the next meal. When the time came for him 
to leave, his successor was obliged to make the same 
pledge, which was invariably exacted and rigidly enforced 
upon all her courtiers at the table. 


+ 
Mrs. Rush’s Palatial Philadelphia Mansion 


MES: RUSH began to reach the zenith of her fame as a social 

sovereign when, in 1850, she opened a mansion in 
Philadelphia which she had caused to be built expressly 
for balls and large entertainments. It was located on 
Chestnut Street, between Nineteenth and Twentieth 
streets, the house now being a part of the Aldine Hotel. 
Externally the architecture of the mansion was even then 
somewhat ‘‘old-fashioned.’’ But as many as eight hun- 
dred guests could be accommodated within its walls on 
festal occasions. ‘The large rooms, the rich hangings, the 
French furniture, the beautiful conservatory, and the 
dining-room with its twenty-five tables, caused the 
interior to be compared to European palaces. The suite 
of receiving-rooms—the Armorial, the Crusaders, the 
Marie Antoinette, the Blue and the Crimson—were the 
choicest examples of the day in household luxury. It 
was said that on the furniture imported from France not 
less than sixty thousand dollars had been paid in duties. 
‘*Oh, my dear,’”’ Mrs. Rush said, when she was told that 
she should have encouraged American artisans, ‘‘ we 
shall never know the art of living until we acquire the 
best tastes of the French. I do my country a service in 
bringing intu it French ideas. Why! should we not have 
good things simply because they are foreign? We must 
get rid of these narrow notions, my dear; we must get 
rid of them.”’ 

To the exquisite Nathaniel P. Willis, the poet and critic, 
was credited the remark that he had seen nothing in the 
best houses of England, where he had passed much time, 
which equaled the display at the Rush mansion. 


+ 
The Gallant Beaus Who Helped Her Rule 


Wat the Vanderbilt and the Bradley-Martin balls have 

been in recent times to the whole country ascrowning 
events of social splendor, so were the Rush balls in the 
early fifties. In her dining-room two hundred and fifty 
= would sit down at a time on cushioned seats of 

lue damask, the tables shining with rare china and solid 
gold plate, while rows of servants, wearing blue ribbons, 
kept guard at the doors. The skill of the cleverest 
caterers in the country was taxed to provide novelties for 
the table. Nothing pleased the hostess more on one of 
these occasions than the surprise of her guests at behold- 
ing peacocks that had been carefully roasted with all their 
magnificent plumage. The colored lamps in the garden 
and the gentle glow of six thousand wax candles in the 
ballroom shed light upon the scene. But fifty young men 
with the qualifications of good beaus, and dancing well ; 
fifty pretty girls without money, but respectable, well 
dressed, lively and charming—these, according to the 
hostess, ‘‘ were always indispensable,’’ and next to them 
the best music that could be had, and the finest supper in 
the world. 

The most trusted of her social aides-de-camp was 
Charles Wells. Tall, slender, graceful, erect-—indeed, it 
was whispered that he wore corsets—he had the fine bearing 
of both the soldier and the club man. He was probabl 
a dozen years younger than Mrs. Rush, who, it is said, 
once described him as ‘‘the handsomest man she ever 
knew.”’ On this question there was such a rivalry 
between Wells and the ‘‘ Count’’ White that there might 
at one time have been a duel between the pair had she 
not intervened and restored them to good order as the 
chiefs of her social cabinet. Both were members of the 
ancient City Troop of Philadelphia, and of that club 
which has existed through most of the century, and is 
still, perhaps, the most exclusive in the country—the 
Philadelphia Club. Such was the influence of Wells for 
some years in the Rush salon that men looked up to him 
as their model in dress and in manner. His dictum in all 
such affairs was received with a deference that was indeed 
not unlike that which was paid in New York City to the 
utterances of the late Mr. Ward McAllister. 


~ 
Her Husband Preferred Books to Society 


AS FOR Doctor Rush, he had long ago ceased to give 

himself any concern over the ceremonial devotion to 
his wife of these and other courtiers in her train of attend- 
ants. One of her guests at a bail upon one occasion hav- 
ing observed, through a partly open door, the Doctor in 
his study, and not knowing either him or the ménage of 
the Rush household, inquired of her: ‘Who is that old 
man alone in the library?’’ ‘‘Oh!”’ was the reply, ‘‘ he 
is our hermit, and he likes his books better than he does 
us. But he shall be to bed, I warrant you, before the 
dancing begins.’’ 

If the Doctor did not like the gayety under his roof- 
tree, he seems seldom to have manifested his displeasure 
openly. Such remarks as he did make about his wife 
were not uncomplimentary. ‘‘ You ought to be a happy 
man,” said a lady after looking over the fine conservatory. 
‘Thanks, madam,” he said; ‘“‘I have always been a 
happy man.’’ People of fashion referred to him as a 
good old fellow whom everybody respected, but nobody 
cared to meet. Scandal about herself she disposed of 
by exclaiming: ‘‘ Pshaw ! it’s only the neat fabrication of 
a keen woman. Let us hear no more of it.’’ Scandal 
about others she would crush with a merciless hand, and 
no leader of society could more quickly bring married 
couples to their senses when jealousy or gossip was at 
work and reconcile them by the sheer force of her hearty, 
authoritative command. 
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Brains of a Queen in the Body of a Dinah Shadd 


NDEED, she was a difficult character to understand in 
her seeming inconsistencies. In her ballroom she 
would appear, Tor instance, in Genoa velvet and lace, set 
off with jewels, feathers of rare plumage drooping from 
her hair, and a fan of rich colors in her hand, ornamented 
with a bird of paradise whose eyes were diamonds and 
whose claws were rubies. At another ball she startled 
the company by wearing a dress of spun glass. In a sin- 
gle dry-goods shop in Philadelphia she spent fifteen thou- 
sand dollars in a year, at a time when such a bill was 
regarded as gross extravagance. Her apparel was often 
chosen with a disregard of every law of taste and pro- 
priety. Yet she delighted in the company of intellectual 
men, and Edward Everett, John Sergeant, George 
Bancroft, George M. Dallas and J. Fenimore Cooper were 
types of the men who visited her salon. 

Then, too, many a young man like Longfellow, with his 
early poetry, and Joseph Leidy, the great naturalist, had 
a good word from her warm heart, with often her helping 
hand. When she visited England in 1845, while Everett 
was Minister, it was remarked that her accomplished 
brother-in-law, Richard Rush, had held the same place, 
and that his dashing sister-in-law could have represented 
her countrymen at the Court of St. James with not less 

race. So ready and fluent was her talk that one of her 
intimates said that he had never known her to be under 
the necessity of falling back on ‘‘ the weather’’ asa theme 
for either introducing or sustaining a conversation. She 
was well acquainted with Washington Irving, and thought 
his prose was a model of style. Her ‘‘ Saturday morn- 
ings’’ were noted for brilliancy of talk. In young artists 
and authors she inspired an affectionate reverence, and 
some old men now take off their hats in sincere tribute to 
the memory of one who, as they say, had ‘‘ the intellect 
of a Queen in the body of a Dinah Shadd.” 


7 
The Great Diamond Robbery 


O* night in the winter of 1857 the Rush mansion was 
in a blaze of revelry. The guests declared that the 
hostess had surpassed herself. Radiant with diamonds, 
she had seldom been more gorgeous, even now that the 
marks of age were coming thick upon her. It was day- 
light before the last carriage had rolled away and Mrs. 
Rush retired to her room, placing her jewels in open 
caskets lying on a table. It was late in the day before 
she arose ; she was still fatigued, and after a luncheon she 
went to bed again early in the evening. During the night 
she heard noises ; her husband, in a communicating room, 
also heard them, but each supposed that the other was 
closing a door of the apartments. When awakened in the 
morning she went to a drawer of a bureau containing a 
thousand dollars in gold coin to obtain what was needed 
for the payment of the weekly bills of her household. 
She was startled on finding that the drawer had been 
rifled of the specie. She turned to the table where she 
had left her caskets of precious stones, and they, too, 
were gone. Then she summoned Doctor Rush, who bade 
her give no alarm until a detective had examined the 
house. No marks of a burglar or of a violent entrance 
could be found. ‘The servants in the house were searched 
in vain. In the snow that had fallen on the night before 
could be detected no footprints. It may be observed, 
however, that there were other versions of the mystery. 

The suspicions of Mrs. Rush fell, or at least seemed to 
fall, upon a woman, her cook, who was soon to be 
married to a jeweler in the South, but the police declined 
to arrest her. In the mean time ‘‘The Big Diamond 
Robbery,” or ‘‘ The Mystery of the Rush Jewels,’’ 
became noised throughout the country. The police of 
Philadelphia and New York watched or traced the move- 
ments of every guest at the ball whose character might 
justify distrust. But the mystery was never wholly 
cleared. Mrs. Rush seemed inclined to believe that her 
cook was the thief ; the Doctor expressed a similar opin- 
ion; but it was generally believed—and it became in after 
years an open secret—that the real culprit was one of the 
gallant young courtiers of her promenades, and that he 
was allowed to go to Europe rather than suffer the dis- 
grace of publicity. He had carried away on the memo- 
rable night more than twenty-three thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewelry and cash. Mrs. Rush was not quite the same 
woman afterward ; the robbery threw a shadow on her 
social glory, and the ball proved to be the last of her fétes. 


+ 
Her Lonely Death in a Saratoga Hotel 


FEW months afterward she went to Saratoga. It was 
plain that while her spirits were still gay her physical 
strength was breaking. A complication of diseases, chief 
of which was erysipelas, had begun to lay siege to her 
system. She declined to heed the warning of her friends 
when the season came toa close. She said that she was 
troubled with an indisposition that would soon disappear, 
and that she would remain with her maid. As the 
autumn days went by they found themselves the only 
inmates of the huge United States Hotel except its clerks 
and servants. It was found that Mrs. Rush could not be 
moved from Saratoga without risk, and she was loath to 
have any one see her in the midst of her suffering. 
Finally, it was decided that Doctor Rush should be sent 
for. The gentle, strange old man was soon at the bed- 
side. But it was too late. His wife was too weak to be 
moved, and on October 23, 1857, her daring, restless spirit 
passed away in the hotel which had been the scene of 
many asummer gayety in her long career of pleasure. 
The Doctor survived his wife twelve years, living in the 
loneliness of the deserted mansion, and ede seldom seen 
outside its walls. He had long before been disappointed 
over the failure of the world to accord to his abilities a 
more generous estimate. His will caused a profound 
stir. It provided for the establishment in his native city 
of a library for scholars. From it he ordered that all fic- 
tion should be excluded, and also newspapers, which in 
his judgment were ‘‘ vehicles of disjointed thinking.’”’ A 
library building, after the model of a Doric temple, was 
erected at a cost of a million dollars. He had directed that 
it should take its title from the maiden name of her whose 
fortune, as it came to him, he had bestowed upon it. 
The Ridgway Library became also their mausoleum. 
There, beneath a plain slab and surrounded by the richest 
treasures of literature, the halls echoing only the quiet 
footsteps or the whispers of scholars, lie the ashes of the 
good Doctor, and by his side all that remains of the dame 
who aspired to be ‘‘ Queen of American Society.”’ 
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ELOWER of the mint-stalk, tassel of the grass, 


Herbs within her homespun, urms full, too— 
Rosemary, marjoram, lavender and rue. 
All things that keep the earth wholesome, young 


An’ they question, Hast thou seen any pass the 
For my life, and in God’s name, tell them nay ! 


Dim mist and white sail, grim wall and brown ; 


Spires burning sunwise in the gray sea town; 


Knee-high in mint flowers stood a shore lass, 
Down unto the little waves tossed her orchard g 
Shaken steed and tight rein, and fierce faces be 


‘‘ A prisoner at large we seek; a lord of France 





Bent and brushed the knees of her—the Low-Shore lass ; 


Fell about the shore lass and brushed her bare feet. 


Brake a runner through the reeds at a fearful pace. 
Sprang among the fair herbs, fell upon his face— 

‘* Now in mercy cover me!—Hark! They run me down! 
Weave, maid, above me green stalks and brown! 


Beating hoof and ringing spur; scarlet breaking through, ! 
Sabre gleam—and red-coat, and panting steed, too. 


‘* Maid, hast thou a runner seen, and which way he went ? 


‘‘Then fights he with my countrymen! ”’ the slim maid, spake she; 
‘*So, had I seen thy lord of France, or knew | his name, 

Thinkest I should tell to thee whither way he came ? 

I am but a shore lass—’’ Oh, smiled and dimpled she— 

‘* But whoso fights for my good land, he fights for me. 

‘I spied, sirs, but a sailor lad’’—she gave smile for frown— 

‘*Who got him upward with the tide. and then he got him down."’ 
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THE LOW-SHORE LASS 
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By Virginia Woodward Cloud (0 et —=- 
‘The sailor lad! Now hasten, lass! Whither hath he gone? Win = 






and sweet And this is all. 


Mayhap he spied our prisoner all in the early dawn!’ 

She gathered the sweet lavender from out her homespun gown— 
‘*He got him up, sirs, with the tide, and then he got him down. 
About your war what might a shore lass know? __.| "|, 
Yet take these stalks, good sirs, that from an English bush did grow."” ¥ “” | 


Doffed plume and dewy herbs; passed the fierce face ; 
Rang the spur and beat the hoof hard on their chase ; 
Gold sun upon the spires, crimson on the grass. 
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Knee-high in mint flowers stood the shore lass; ANUY) 

way? Red-coat and sword hilt gleaming in the sun SON 
”" Faded from her watching sight, one by one."’ A hi 







rass, 
nt— 


is he ’’— 


Up sprang that sailor lad, upon his knee he bent— 

‘*I am he, the lord of France—’prisoned, hunted, spent! 
Thou hast saved me, maiden sweet, thine my life shall be, 
And he who for thy country fought, fights now for thee! "’ 


Fell a kiss upon her hand; wind shook the grass 
(Fair as any water-bloom, that Low-Shore lass) ; , ‘. 
Fled the runner through the leaves; naught was there toshow— }/\¥ \ 
Mint-stalk and lavender tossed to and fro, ie /P 
Yellow-belted honey-bees in the sun that pass, 
And—white arm shading her sweet eyes—a Low-Shore lass. 


Mint-stalk and marjoram, lavender and rue, 

Whither passed the slim maid who once plucked you ? ' 
Yonder peers her pictured face—the fair dame and tall !— \ 
Next a gallant lord of France, in the old hall, Raat 
Next a gallant lord of France who, ‘mid the orchard grass, 

Won her in a fleeting dawn—the Low-Shore lass. 
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ORAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 





CHAPTER | 


ag T’S Sunday afternoon. I was going to take a nap, 
but William’s room is right over mine, and there 
are as many as six of his football friends knock- 
ing around up there. I should judge from the 
sound it was secret practice they were having, 
but, of course, seeing it’s Sunday, it couldn't be. 

William’s bodily size has been a stumbling- 
block to him right straight along. He’s six feet 
two inches and seven-eighths now, in his winter stockings, 
and broad accordingly. The trouble commenced with a 
wrestling match, wherein he overpowered a Sophomore, 
in his Freshman year, and things have been going on from 
bad to worse ever since, till now, from what I hear, | 
should judge he was conspicuous on the team. 

It doesn’t seem any way possible that it’s two years and 
over since William came to college, and his mother and his 
grandfather and I came along with him. It was to pro- 
tect him from the evil that’s in the world that we came 





By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins 


along. I shouldn’t ever forget the night he came home 
and told us at the dinner-table that he’d been taken on 
to the Freshman team, and that everybody said he was 
dead certain of the ’Varsity. He was perfectly wild over 
it—quite a little wilder than he was that time they took 
him into a Sophomore society, though he was considerably 
worked up over that, too. 

I did feel simply terribly about the football business. I 
knew it was going to take the whole of his time that, if he 
was going to be a minister, he needed every bit of, for the 
dead languages. If there’s one thing, according to my 
mind, that’s perfectly indispensable to a minister, next to 
his being properly pious, it’s impunity in the dead lan- 
guages, and how William was going to get it and play 
football into the bargain was more than I could see. 

| took him apart after dinner that night and asked him 
what he really thought he’d come to college for, and if he 
thought his mother and his grandfather and Thomas 
4A Kempis and I had come all the way down from where 
we’d come from, and been through all we’d been through 


“THE REST OF THE TEA-PARTY HAD 
TURNED AROUND AND COME BACK” 





—disposing of the farm, for the time being, the way wehad, 
and hunting up a furnished house down here the size of a 
barn, and taking in half a dozen Freshmen to make ends 
meet, and sending up home for Libby Hanks to come 
down and do the cooking, to say nothing of lugging 
Thomas A Kempis all the way down in a basket, and he 
as big as a dog—just for him to play football. 

It wasn’t as though it ran in the family to take boarders, 
I told him. Not that any of our ancestors felt above it so 
far as I knew, but, being Governors and Generals the way 
so many of them were, they hadn’t any call to. 

I asked him, too, if he’d really considered—so he took it 
in in its length and breadth—what it would be to be a crip- 
ple for life. When he got to be gray-headed, I told him, 
and was going around with a broken leg or a glass eye, he 
couldn’t wear a placard such as blind beggars do to let the 
public know he was on the ’Varsity football team and that 
was how hecameto besuchasight. He’djust have to pass 
for a common, uninteresting cripple, I told him. I asked 
him if he thought it was really worth while. He didn’t 
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think he should get hurt, he said. It was just ‘“‘ muckers’”’ 
that didn’t understand the thing that got hurt. I knew 
better, for | went to a game with his grandfather, up at 
home, once. It was the boys in our village, William 
among them, Eaves the boys from Barrett, all of them as 
nice, respectable, well-meaning youths as need be—not a 
‘“‘mucker”’ amongthem. But they got William down in the 
mud. William had taken the ball and was trying to keep 
it all to himself. That was where William was to blame. 
I told him afterward when a game like that was going on 
it ought to be share and share alike. He ought to have 
iven up that ball when he saw the others wanted it so bad. 
ell, he didn’t, and he got well paid for it. They all fell 
over on top of him. I was there to see it. The impress 
of William’s form was left on the ground, showing plainly 
that if there hadn’t been a recent spell of rain to soften 
the earth so it had yielded, instead of William having 
been obliged to yield, when the two came together, every 
bone in his body would have been broken. 

I thought just now there was a landslide out on the 
front stairs. It wasn’t anything though, but William and 
those football friends of his tearing off together some- 
where—to one of the dormitories, | presume. It seems to 
me William pretty nearly lives over there, anyway. I must 
get my nap now they're gone, whether or no, for I went to 
college chapel this morning, and I had such a one, 
unsatisfactory kind of a time that I’m all worn out. It 
wasn’t the President preached. Somebody said it was a 
member of the corporation. I couldn’t say for certain. 
Whoever he was he gave me the idea he needed winding 
up. I should say he gave the boys thesame idea, for they 
were terribly restless all around. I couldn’t have heard 
much, even if there’d been much to hear, so I abandoned 
myself to my own reflections, the way I most generally 
do when I find there’s nothing to hope for from the 
pulpit. I got to wandering off into William’s future. I 
do want to see William engaged to be married before he 
leaves college. He’s considerably young now, of course, 
and [ wouldn’t want to see him real y settled down till he 
was through his studying. I would like, though, tosee him 
pick out a real superior, pious girl down here, where 
there’s so much better assortment than there is up at home. 
I've got my eye-on the graduate siudents—‘' co-eds” I 
head’ William calling them one day, but | reproved him 
severely. I asked him how, if he'd had a sister, and she’d 
been clever enough to come to college along with the men, 
he’d-tike to have had epithets like that fastened on to her. 
William said if he’d had a sister come here he should 
have stayed at liome himself. I could see from the start 
William didn’t seem drawn to the ‘‘co-eds.’’ AM the 
same, | made up my mind | was going ahead and going to 
consult his own best good in the matter. I was going to 
have a nice roomy house where I could invite those girls 
in to tea and to spend the evening just as often as I wanted 
to. I was going to get William accustomed to them, and 
some day when he had a nice little parsonage of his own, 
and one of those first-class, higher-education girls in it for 
a wife, he’d rise up and thank me for it. It didn’t seem 
to me, as I sat there in chapel thinking it over, as though 
I'd made much headway as yet getting him accustomed. 


* 


I think one reason I couldn’t pay any better attention to 
the sermon this morning was because I was so exercised in 
my mind over a row of uncommonly pretty girls from out 
of town that were occupying the front row of the gallery 
right in plain sight of all that churchful of men. They 
were the kind that William cails ‘‘Queens,’’ so I should 
judge. I did feel dreadfully sympathetic for them, getting 
stared at the way they did. Of course, they wouldn’t have 
sat there if there’d been any other place they could have 
squeezed into. There was one that was especially pretty. 
She had light-colored hair with big waves in it. tt didn’t 
look, from where I sat, as though she did it up in curl- 
papers. It looked as though it were rippling all over 
creation just for the fun of it. And she had great dark 
eyes ; I couldn’t see what color they were so far off, but 
William says they were gray, and he ought to know, for I 
remember tie twisting around fully as much as the rest of 
them to keep her in sight. And she had a wide black hat, 
with prancing plumes, on the back of her head. I couldn’t 
keep from often looking at her myself, but then I was 
properly situated for doing so and William was not. 

I interviewed William after dinner this noon, and I told 
him very plainly just what I thought of such light-minded 
doings as I’d seen in the Lord’s house that morning, 
especially of his having joined in with the others to look a 
pretty, modest-appearing girl out of countenance. That 
wouldn’t have been proper in a theatre or anywhere else, 
I told him. As soon as he found out that such a pretty 
young thing as that was ae te in such an embarrassing 
position he ought to have looked the other way. 

William said he’d been staring at her just out of kind- 
ness. She knew him quite ol he said, seeing as her 
brother was his most particular football friend. He 
thought, he said, if she saw a familiar upturned face 
among the rest maybe it would be a comfort to her. 

William went on to say (it always was William’s method, 
from a child up, to get my mind off on to something that 
he considered amusing as quickly as possible when I was 
bent on dealing painfully with him) that a Godless youth— 
William didn’t say he was Godless, but of course he was 
or he wouldn’t have done it—brought a snake into chapel, 
a little one, the other day, and let it out in the aisle, and it 
glided up and down the matting like lightning because the 
matting tickled its stomach, and it kept thinking it could 

et ahead of the tickle if it only went fast enough. 
William seemed to feel more than a little amused 
by it; but I wasn’t a mite. I was pained. 


*sF 
CHAPTER II 


WENT to the ‘‘Prom.’’ last night, and it was so pro- 

tracted that I’m pretty nearly as much in need of a nap 
as I was after I went to p| Bower that time in the fall. It’s a 
big, overgrown ball, the ‘‘ Prom.’’ is, that only comes once 
a year, and there isn’t any sensible-minded adult would 
wish to have it come any oftener, for all the young folks 
might feel differently. It’s got the upper hand here so 
that you even hear people talking about the President’s 
‘* Prom. sermon,’’ meaning the one he delivers himself of 
on the Sunday all the girls from out of town are here 
with their caretakers waiting for the ball to begin. 

Anne, William’s mother, prodded and poked and pushed 
to get Amos and me to go, till finally, just to get rid of her 
teasing and William’s, we said we would, seeing as it was 
William’s junior year. I couldn’t feel just easy in my 
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mind at first about going. To this day, when dancing’s in 
the question, I can't get over a tract old Parson Hopkins 

ave me away back when | was a girl. It was just before 
Tou going off down to the city that time to visit mother’s 
relations. They were considerably worldly minded, to be 
sure, but I never could see as they were laying in wait for 
my immortal soul the way Parson Hopkins seemed to 
think they were. 

It was about a young girl that sinned against her con- 
science and went to a big ball, and fell down right in the 
middle of the floor while she was dancing, and they picked 
her up and laid her out on the refreshment table, inere not 
being any other place handy, and she died right then and 
there with the gay throng all standing about looking on 
while she did it. It made a most awful impression on me, 
that tract did. I didn’t go near the city, I was so scared. 
It wasn’t so much that I minded dying, but I didn’t want to 
die right in among the refreshments that way. I wouldn’t 
wonder if I had that tract somewhere at home now among 
my things. It would take considerable more than that to 
scare young folks nowadays, I’m thinking. 


. 


There are a number of inclosures built up around the 
edge of the ballroom at the ‘‘ Prom.,’’ for the lookers-on to 
sit down in, out of the way, so that they won’t get under 
foot and get stepped on. 

William’s particular football friend’s father and mother 
had sent up from New York and had the pick of these 
inclosures saved for them. They were coming up and 
going to bring their daughter, the girl that William stared 
at up in the eat row of the back gallery that time, and 
nothing would do but that Amos, Anne and I must come 
and sit with them in the inclosure. 

It seems their son had told them he considered he was 
under considerable obligation to us, though what for 
mercy only knows—I don’t. It seems, too, he’d told them 
considerable about us, and they wanted to meet us. I was 
dreadfully sorry, but I couldn’t seem to get up any enthu- 
siasm about meeting them. Somehow, from all I’d heard, 
I judged they were dreadfully high-minded and fashiona- 
ble. I suspect, come down to the real truth of the matter, 
it was because I hadn’t anything to wear. I told Anne, 
come to get me into such close quarters with a woman like 
that—she all dressed up and I not—I couldn’t hold my 
own, I knew I couldn’t, for all we’d come right down 
in a straight line from a Governor; I should forget it 
for the time being. 

Anne said she’d engage to fix me up so I should hold my 
own with the Queen, if she happened to be there. She 
sent up home for that black velvet that grandmother wore 
once at a wedding along the last years of her life. 
Grandfather said, so I’ve heard, that she should have 
something suitable to go in even if he mortgaged the farm 
to get it for her, which he didn’t, of course. She told 
them to send that old, yellow lace of ae nectar’. 
too. It’s been lying, along with the black velvet, up on 
the top shelf of the spare-room closet I don’t know for 
how long. I eae. of course, Anne would have the 
dress all slashed and cut up to make it fashionable, and 
I felt sort of bad about it. I’d always thought maybe 
William’s daughters would like it for something to keep to 
look at. Anne didn’t, though. She said grandmother 
having worn it so late in life it was perfectly suitable to 
my years. What was more, she said, old-fashioned things 
were all the rage. It would set me off, she said, a great 
deal better than anything new I could get, no matter what 
I paid for it. 

Talk about setting me off, I’m afraid it’s just lack of a 
chance, and not extra goodness, the way I always sup- 
posed it was, that has kept me from being as fond of 
dress and vain show as the most of women. I declare for 
it, when I came to see myself dressed up in that handsome 
gown, with that lace put on to me the way there isn’t 
anybody but Anne knows how to put things on, and my 
hair done up in a fleecy sort of a way on the top of my 
head, instead of being drawn back plain into a twist, the 
way I’ve been used to wearing it, I didn’t know myself. 
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Amos and William and the boarder-boys and Libby 
Hanks all stood around admiring and exclaiming while 
Anne was putting on the finishing touches. Thomas 
A Kempis was there, too, sitting on top of the pincushion, 
superintending matters the way he always does, and I 
could tell just by the way his fur lay that he was satisfied. 

He’s a mortally strange cat anyhow, Thomasis. When 
he doesn’t like a thing he won’t wash himself—not till he 
= what he wants. He didn’t like boarding. It was on 

is account, almost as much as it was on William’s, that 
we went to housekeeping down here. 

When I saw him sitting around, never once giving him- 
self so much as a lick, and his fur getting rougher and 
scragglier and dirtier-looking every minute, till he might 
as well have been an ashman’s cat, I just knew he wasn’t 
ever going to make himself at home in a boarding-house, 
and that was the way he’d employed of telling me so. I 
reasoned with him, but it didn’t do a grain of good. 

**Thomas A Kempis,’”’ I said, ‘‘ you aren’t worthy to 
be the namesake of the man you are if you can’t keep 
yourself cleaner. Thomas A Kempis wasn’t any of your 
sniffling, dirty anchorites. He was a gentlemanly saint, 
that washed his face and combed his hair daily, and I 
expect you to do the same.”’ 

It didn’t move him a particle, though, what I said. It 
wasn’t till he and Libby Hanks had supper together again 
by the kitchen fire, the way they used to up at home, that 
he sat down and washed himself all over as clean as a 
whistle. He ought to have had principle enough to keep 
himself clean no matter how he felt, and I told him so. 
Amos says he’s glad Thomas wears full whiskers, for if he 
didn’t we should have him sitting around half shaved every 
time he got put out about anything. 

William’s friend’s mother wasn’t dressed as much as I’d 
anticipated, after all. She was wonderfully clever and 
kind, and so were all the others that were running in and 
out of the inclosure. They said, some of them, that they 
didn’t think it was just fair for an old lady to come toa 
young people’s ball and take up all the attention., They 
were just saying it to make me feel comfortably, of course, 
not counting on my seeing through it. William’s friend’s 
sister, though, really did seem to take a liking to me. 
Whenever she had a chance—and that wasn’t often, being 
on her feet so all the time, the way she was—she would 
come and sit down in a chair there was left for her next 
to mine, and talk a steady stream to me, watching all the 
while out of the corner of her pretty, saucy eyes about a 
dozen young men that were rambling around outside the 
inclosure waiting for the chance to get in a word with her. 
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She was so unearthly looking in her gauzy white gown 
that if it hadn’t been for that twinkle in her eye I should 
have felt every time she came and sat down by me as 
though I’d been visited by angels. 

I don’t know, come to think of it, as I ever saw a picture 
of an angel anywhere that gave you the least reason to 
suppose they’d any sense of humor. Maybe it’s dry wit 
they’ve got. 

It seems, so William’s friend’s mother was telling me, 

that her daughter was going to wear some wonderful kind 
of a gown that she’d bought for her in Paris. I judged 
from what she said it was calculated to make a great im- 
pression, but just at the last minute, up at the hotel, she’d 
upset a whole bottle of ink all down the front breadth. 
It was too bad! They couldn’t do anything about it, 
because there wasn’t anything to be done. She just had 
to wear the white one or stay at home. It almost seemed 
to spoil her mother’s enjoyment, but I told her mother 
that I should have been afraid a gown like the one she was 
mentioning might have distracted the attention of the 
company Ba her daughter’s face, and that would have 
been almost a pity, it seemed to me. 
William danced with her daughter the better part of his 
time. It appears they had it all set down in writing 
beforehand who was going to dance with who. That’s 
the plan they’ve adopted in these days for the abolition of 
wall-flowers, Anne says. I declare for it, | wished he 
wouldn’t along toward the last of it. She was just as 
fresh and dainty looking as she was when she commenced, 
but William—actually, if he’d been haying he couldn’t 
have looked worse. The perspiration was running off him 
in streams, and his collar was all wilted down, and his shirt 
front, that Libby Hanks had starched till it could have 
one to the ‘‘ Prom.’’ alone, was hanging around his neck 
ike a wet rag. I don’t see what there is about the 
““Prom.”’ that opens up the pores so. 
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He’d been to the Glee Club concert with his friend's 
sister, anyway, the night before, and participated in the 
german with her on top of that. It didn’t seem to me it 
was just what you might call Christian considerateness of 
William to single out a young woman for such a lot of 
attentions who ted a father and a brother of her own on the 
spot to attend to her. Seemed as though he really ought 
to have asked somebody who couldn’t have gone if he 
hadn’t. I'd have been willing to have tried my hand at 
pee a if he had, and where my strength failed Anne 
could have stepped in to help out. 

William said he was mortified for the University the way 
the Freshmen deported themselves up in their gallery at 
the concert, disturbing the exercises the way they did. I 
told him I didn’t doubt it a mite, for I was mortified for it 
myself the year he was up there. 

After the ‘‘ Prom.”’ was over, about half-past five I should 
say it was, or maybe five, we went upto William’s friend’s 
room to a festivity they call a ‘‘Dawn Tea.’’ We had 
quite a time getting there. The cabman was either dead 
with sleep or numbed through from waiting for us so long. 
Whichever it was he drove all over the curbstones, and 
before long one of the hind wheels came off. There we 
were, trailing up the main street on three wheels at five 
o’clock in the morning. We must have looked dreadfully 
rakish from the outside. I remember wondering—you 
know how in any excitement dreadfully queer things will 
shoot through your mind—what our pastor up at home 
would think I was doing if he could see me. William’s 
friend’s mother and I were sitting on the back seat, and 
William and her daughter were sitting on the front. Amos 
and the remainder of the tea-party were in several cabs on 
ahead. It was considerably like a funeral procession, and 
for about a minute I was inclined to think it was going to be 
one. It wasn’t more than a few seconds before the horses 
realized they had something considerably out of the com- 
mon on behind, and they started to run. They most cer- 
tainly would have run if some men on the sidewalk hadn’t 
rushed out and held on to their heads. In the meantime 
William was holding on to his friend’s sister, respectfully 
but firmly, so she shouldn’t get pitched about and hurt. I 
was in considerably more danger than she was, though, 
only William didn’t happen to notice. It was my corner 
there wasn’t any wheel under. I was grating along as 
best I could, several feet lower down than the rest of the 
party, and William’s friend’s mother was gradually set- 
tling down on top of me. The rest of the tea-party had 
turned around and come back the minute they realized 
what was going on. They called another cab as soon as 
they could—they and the folks that had congregated did. 
There we all were at five o’clock in the morning with that 
broken-down thing in the middle of us—and as many as 
four other cabs standing around—and two or three dozen 
folks looking on while we made a spectacle of ourselves. 
I made William shake all the wheels of the other cab 
before we got into it, to make sure they were properly 
fastened, and then we went on our way. 
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After the tea company was concluded I went home and 
sat down to breakfast in my black velvet, and William 
went to prayers in his dress-suit. I’d looked to have 
William derive considerable spiritual advantages from 
morning prayers down here. Somehow, though, his 
devotional nature doesn’t seem to get under way at that 
hour in the morning any easier than the rest of him. The 
Seniors chase the President down the aisle every morning 
after prayers. ‘‘ Pushing a good thing aiong,’’ they call 
it. Well, I was telling William that if they wouldn’t 
hurry the President so, if they’d give him a fair start and 
let him take his time about getting out of chapel, maybe 
he’d be more inclined to let them take theirs about getting 
in. Maybe he wouldn’t be so particular about a minute, 
more or less, and they wouldn’t have to hurry out of 
bed so. 

I’m sort of spent from having been up all night. 
the worst of such gay doings. 
quent usefulness. 

There was a Professor lurking around the outskirts of 
the inclosure all the evening. It was the same one that 
called to see Anne the other evening—a nice, sensible- 
minded kind of a man just about Anne's age, I should 
judge. Having met Anne at some tea or dinner (we 
brought letters to some of the nicest people here, and 
Anne has been going out considerably in consequence) he 
made bold to drop in and confer with her about her son’s 
interests. It just shows that William is beginning to make 
his mark. We shall have all the Professors in to see us 
about him before long, I expect. 


That’s 
They impair your subse- 
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HE first lesson instilled into the mind 

of a Japanese girl is to be modest 
and gentle, and she is reared along 
lines which tend to make her respect 
her elders. From the days when 
she is wrapped in long clothes to 
the time when she 
is given to her 
bridegroom sheis 
under the strict though gentle care of 
her parents. Though constantly disci- 
plined, it is in so mild and gentle and 
unseen yet firm a way that maidenhood 
becomes a pleasure and wifehood a 
joy. Out of all this there grows the 
love of and devotion to her parents 
that is beautiful. 

The Christian parents in Japan dedi- 
cate their little girls to God, and take 
care of them in their early life, just 
the same as in Christendom. But the 
Buddhist parents dedicate them to their 
gods, attending the main temples, 
where the patron gods of their families 
are supposed to be placed. They are 
named seven days after their birth. 


+ 


jaraese girls to-day enjoy much 

greater freedom ard liberty than 
before the great revolution of the 
Government system. Previous to that time there had 
been distinct classes of people in Japan, and the classes 
were forbidden, under pain of punishment, to intermingle. 
It was only the higher classes who enjoyed the opportuni- 
ties of advanced education and had chances for Sesile- 
ment; but in these days all classes have equal rights. 
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A mother who has a great many children generally 
sends the new-born babe out to be nursed, no matter 
whether it be girl or boy, and the nurse has entire charge 
of it from two to seven or eight years. If she does not 
send the baby out she hires a girl to take care of it. 


+ 


VEN when she is only a very little girl her mother is 
anxious to try her ability in talking. She will very 
soon learn how to say “ haha’ (mamma), ‘‘toto’’ (papa). 
Soon the mother 
will teach her how 
to sit politely on 
the floor. The 
poneee floor is, 
nowever, not at all 
like the American 
floor, or that of 
othercountries. It 
is three or four feet 
from the ground at 
least, and there are 
mats over it thick- 
ened about four 
inches with soft 
rice straw, stuffing 
the outside cover, 
which is changed 
every summer. 
She is taught how 
to eat her meals 
correctly ; how to 
speak politely and 
granmimatically. 
When she goes out 
to play she is for- 
bidden to run 
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boys. The home 
part of her educa- 
tion is to teach her how to be modest, meek and polite. 
When she is six years of age she must attend the common 
school to take the primary course of study, compul- 
sory education extending over all the country. She first 
studies morals, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
music and drawing. She spends four years in the com- 
mon school, and if she can afford it goes to a higher 
common school. There she studies sewing, arithmetic, 
reading, physiology, physical geography, history, and all 
other branches necessary for every-day life. The school 
system in Japan to-day is pretty much the same for girls 


Editor’s Note—An illustrated article on ‘‘A Girl’s Life on the 
Western Prairies " will be published in the next (May) Journal. 


THE LIFE OF A JAPANESE GIRL 
By Onoto Watanna 















as itis for boys. Science, history, mathematics, and very 
often Chinese classics are necessary, but the morals are 
considered as by far the most important branch of female 
education in Japan. 

Physical exercise is greatly encouraged in the schools. 
The girls play basket ball, croquet and even lawn tennis 
outdoors, and practice with dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs. After remaining 
four years in the second course in the 
higher common school, at the age of 
fourteen, if the girl can afford it, she is 
sent to a still higher school to pursue 
her special studies. If a girl is very 
ambitious she can enter the Imperial 
universities for degrees. 


od 


HERE are various religions in Japan. 
As stated before, Japanese Christian 
parents bring their little girls up the 
same as other Christians, but this does 
not mean they forsake all the former 
principles and customs of their native 
country, adopting American and 
European methods exclusively. On 
the contrary, they merely adopt the 
Christian principles and leave the good 
on agg customs just astheyare. The 
ittle Japanese Christian girl is taught 
how to pray, how to sing and how to act 
as a Christian girl ought. Where the 
parents are not Christians the little girl is taken to the 
temple occasionally, but she is entirely free in her belief. 
It is not customary in Japan to give girls special allow- 
ances of money. When the parents arerich they naturally 
give them plenty, and where poor the opposite is the case, 
but there is no custom nor rule about this. However, there 
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are a great many girls in Japan who 
earn their own livings in different 
ways, and are to a certain extent free 
from parental restraint and inde- 
pendent. Many girls are now engaged 
in the post-offices, Government tele- 
graph and telephone offices, and as 
teachers in the primary schools and 
kindergartens. Many of them also 
are trained nurses in the hospitals. 

And there are the geishas (dancing 
girls), who are found in all large 
Japanese cities. The geisha first came 
into evidence about the middle of the 
last century, and in a short time her 
popularity was such that her presence 
became indispensable at parties, 
which, but for her contagious vivacity 
and mirth, would perhaps have been 
flat and insipid. Her duties are not 
merely to serve tea, and dance for the 
entertainment of her patrons, but she 
is expected to laugh and talk gayly, 
even if on the most trivial subjects. 
A geisha must be highly accom- 
plished in many ways. She plays the samisen and often 
a number of other musical instruments, dances, sings and 
talks, and her remuneration is generally large. 


+ 

Aras parents take great pride in dressing their 

daughters nicely and cleanly, and have them behave 
like little ladies. The long and wide sleeves, which reach 
clear down to the knees, and the long sash, or 067 (generally 
fifteen feet long and fourteen inches wide), and the long 
kimono are the peculiar points of the pepenaen dress. 
The common dress is made of cotton, and is only worn by 
the poor people. The silk dress is usually worn by the 
well-to-do people. There is a great variety in the price of a 
silk dress. Though silk is so cheap in Japan a good 07 or 
sash (not the best) very often costs one hundred dollars, 
put, of course, this lasts its wearer many years, frequently 
a lifetime. The average expenditure for a girl’s dress is 
about three hundred yen, which is the equivalent of about 
three hundred silver dollars. 

When the Japanese girl is about fifteen or sixteen years 
of age she gains her first knowledge of ‘“‘society.”” She 
may spend evenings playing ‘‘ Karutta,’’ a noble indoor 
game, which resembles the English game of * Authors ”’ ; 
she may go to the seaside and to the mountains in summer 
time with the young boys, and thus have a chance to enjoy 
the society of her friends. She may also get into good 
society during her latter schooldays. However, the friend- 
ships are never carried to any great extent in her girlhood 
days. The average age for marrying is about fifteen to 
twenty for girls and twenty to thirty for boys. 
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Nurse and Child 
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HERE exists in Japan, 
among some of the 
classes, a certain custom 
of hiring a midwoman, 
nakoda, or professional 
matchmaker, in order to 
make an engagement 
between a couple. It 
often happens that a 
family will desire an alli- 
ance with another family 
with whom they are nct 
intimately acquainted. 
Then are the services cf 
the professional match- 
maker invaluable. To 
be successful in’ such a 
profession one must 
never be known as such 
to the family she desires 
to court. Very often 
nakodas and midwomen 
follow this profession for 
on and yet are not 
<nown as such save to 
those who have em- 
ployed them. 
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and it is their duty to discover all the good and bad points 
of the couple and point them out to the parents; they give 
good advice, and do everything possible to promote the 
happiness of the pair. They travel back and forth to the 
homes of the young people, who are entirely ignorant 
of their motive, carrying compliments and presents, and 
trying in a delicate manner to work on their sentiment. 
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Artes finding a suitable youth the courtship begins under 
the guidance of the parents. If the girl’s parents are 
very strict in obeying the ancient rules and ways they will 
never permit her to be, even for a moment, with a boy 
they do not themselves approve of, and even if they do 
like him she is not allowed to be with him alone until 
they are married. Many of the parents in Japan, however, 
believe in courtship between the young people, and per- 
mit their children to have as much license as is given 
children in any country. 
Marriage is usually preceded by a ceremonious betrothal, 
which is more binding than the ‘‘engagements’’ of Western 
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countries. The engagement is usually 
short in Japan. Sometimes, however, 
the boy is a regular soldier, who cannot 
form a family until after his discharge 
from the army, or, again, he may be a 
student in a foreign country. Then the 
engagement is very long (sometimes 
more than three years). When an en- 
gagement takes place the boy and girl 
exchange matrimonial presents, the boy 
giving the girl an od7 and the latter giv- 
ing him the Aaksama, or man’s silk skirt. 
Among the poorer classes the boy some- 
times gives the girl a certain amount of 
money (from fifty to one hundred yen) 
as a token of engagement, and the date 
is fixed for the ceremony. 
+ 
Pp: HEN the girl is a Christian and the 
boy is not she generally lets him 
choose the form of marriage, though 
often the ceremony is gone through 
in both ways to satisfy the Christian. 
The ordinary ceremony would be 
rather complicated, | think, to the idea of the American. 
Nowadays bridal trips are in favor among the uppcr 
classes. Marriage in Japan is only a civil contract, and 
not in any way a religious one. It is protected by law 
and social obligations. The church and State do not 
concern themselves at 
all in marital affairs. 
The chief peculiarity 
about the ceremony is 
the exchanging of cups 
of sake (a liquid) nine 
times : three times the 
bride, three times the 
groom, three times the 
midwoman who works 
between the pair in 
making the engage- 
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end of the ceremony a ~ 
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*|—The Complexion and its Care 


. ITHOUT fresh air the body cannot be healthy, 
and in the absence of good health the possi- 
bilities of good looks are diminished. Many 
a girl whose complexion might be clear and 
softly tinted if she only gave it a chance, goes 
through life with a thick and muddy-looking skin 
that suggests the advisability of an application of 
‘ emery paper, because she insists on sleeping with 
the windows shut, and therefore breathes bad air for at 
least three-quarters of the night. 

Scientists inform us that a room which measures ten 
feet wide by fifteen feet long and twenty feet high con- 
tains enough air for the consumption of one person for 
one hour. After that its freshness is gone, owing to the 
carbonic acid given off by 
the lungs. Yet the yp 
ity of people sleep with their 
bedroom windows shut tight. 


+ 


HE custom of having the 
gas lighted in bedrooms 
early in the evening, and 
burning there till bedtime, 
convenient as it certainly is, 
is also most imjurious to 
health. The gas vitiates 
the air, and completely robs 
it of its freshness and of 
those qualities which render 
it one of the principal nu- 
trients of the body. 

The best mode of keeping a room constantly ventilated 
without draught is to have the frame of the lower part 
of the window supplemented by an additional piece of 
wood about five inches deep. This admits of the lower 
sash being raised without draught from the bottom of 
the window. Air is admitted in the middle, where the 
lower sash is raised above the end of the top one. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the quality of the 
complexion depends on the amount of pure air absorbed 
by the pores of the skin on 
the face only. On the con- 
trary, every pore on the whole 
body contributes to the re- 
sult. We breathe through 
the skin all over our bodies. 
If we take in bad air or in- 
sufficient air in this way it 
soon tells on the face. 


+. 


OST of us wear far too 
much clothing. ‘This is 
doubly harassing to the func- 
tions of the skin. Not only 
do the layers of garments 
prevent the air from getting 
to the pores and feeding them 
with what they need, but they also prevent the skin from 
throwing off and getting rid of those noxious exhalations 
which come to the surface and injure health if they are 
not allowed to escape. Too many clothes by day and too 
many bedclothes at night are the rule. Women should 
accustom themselves to the minimum of both, and never 
carry an unnecessary ounce. 

An air bath is only second to a water bath in efficacy 
for the skin. When possible, the whole surface of the 
skin should be exposed for a few moments to the action 
of the air in a room where the atmosphere is fresh. For 
the reason that air should have, as much as possible, free 
access to the skin, open-work stockings are more hygienic 
than closely woven ones. The ideal clothing would be 
open work, the number of 
layers being increased in 
order to afford full protec- 
tion and covering to the skin. 


+. 


T® complexion is one of 
the points noticed first 
in a woman's appearance. 
When good, it makes even 
the most commonplace fea- 
tures pass muster. ‘Though a 
clear complexion is not in- 
variably a token of good 
health, yet the best way to 
secure it is to keep the body 
free from ailment. The bath 
is a valuable aid to the necessary purity of the skin, but, 
like all beneficial processes, it is liable to abuse. The 
hot bath especially is misused to a great extent. A warm 
bath, as distinct from a hot one, is seldom injurious, 
but the safest is the tepid or the quite cold one. The 
test is a simple one. If, after a cold bath, when the skin 
is dried, the surface of the body glows with heat, and 
is suffused with a pink tint, all is well. But if this 
reactionary warmth fails to respond to vigorous rubbing 
with the towels the bath is injurious. A chill often fol- 
lows the hot bath, which proves how dangerous it is. If a 
chill follows the cold bath it must be abandoned at once 
and the tepid tried. Much depends upon the circulation, 
whether it be brisk or sluggish. If the former, the cold 
bath may almost certainly be ventured upon with uni- 
formity and become a daily delight. But if the circulation 
be slow and defective, a large can of hot water should be 
added to the cold. Only a short time should be allowed 
to the bath proper, whether hot, warm, tepid or cold; but 
the drying process should be thorough and vigorous. 

*The first article of a series on ‘‘How to be Pretty Though 
Plain,’’ written by Mrs. Humphreys for the Journal. ‘ The Care of 
the Hair’’ will appearin the next (May) issue. As Mrs. Humphreys’ 


mail has to be forwarded to England, every letter of inquiry sent to 


her should be accompanied by a self-addressed envelope containing 
a five-cent stamp. 
















A GOOD way of applying to the face all the beneficial 

effects of the hot bath without taking one and thus 
weakening the body is by using a vaporizer, a neat and 
ingenious little apparatus by means of which the skin 
may be steamed with great ease, and even pleasure. It 
consists of a tiny nickel-plated kettle set in the top of a 
black cage and provided with a metal funnel and 
a removable glass one. Under the kettle is a small 
spirit lamp, also protected 
by the cage. ‘This provides 
the heat to boil the water 
in the kettle, and when 
steam is produced the glass 
funnel conveys it in a cloud 
upon any part of the face. 


° 


BAG of bran in the bath 
softens the bather’s 
skin. It is an excellent 
plan, when dressing for din- 
ner, to wash the face in water 
as hot as the hands can bear. 
It is not only delightfully 
refreshing, but it clears the pores of the skin more effectu- 
ally than cold or tepid water. More particularly is it 
advisable after one has been out driving or walking in 
the cold wind or in frosty weather. 

During life the skin is continually undergoing the 
processes of reproduction and decay by which the cuticle 
or outer skin is being constantly thrown off in the shape of 
minute scales or dust. ‘This, mingling with the oily and 
aqueous matter of the perspiration, acquires sufficient 
adhesiveness to attach itself to the surface of the body. 
Unless the accumulation be daily removed by friction and 
washing, the channels of the perspiration become choked, 
and the functions of the skin as a respiratory organ inter- 
fered with or suspended. 

The principal receipt for the preservation and pro- 
motion of health and beauty, therefore, is thorough 
cleanliness, which maintains the skin in its softness, the 
complexion in its natural hue, and the frame in vigor. 
Extreme pallor of the skin generally arises from 

debility, nee languid circulation of the blood at the 
surface of the body, or from what is very often the case, 
want of outdoor exercise. The main treatment for this 
consists of warm baths and friction. 


- 


FTER having washed the body all over in cold or tepid 
water, dress warmly, and walk for an hour at least ; 
exercise is essential to health, without which beaut 
cannot exist. The fresh water stimulates the blood, 
and gives, naturally, a rosy tint to the complexion. The 
exercise, shaking off the lassitude caused by fatigue, 
gives a steady circulation to the blood, which enables it 
to flow freely through the natural channels, and imparts 
to the skin the fresh color which is such a charm. 

When very tired, sponge the face with soft hot water, a 
very little good soap, and a drop of glycerine. Lather 
the face with this, rinse it off, iar dry the skin with oat- 

meal. Then wash the meal 
off with clean hot water, 
and spray cold water over 
the face tll the skin is firm. 
ae it gently, and then puta 
little fullers’ earth on. 


. 


HE face is more exposed 
to the dust and soil of 
daily life than any other part 
of the frame. The hands are 
gloved when we go out, but 
the face is unprotected save 
by a thin veil, which very 
often rather adds to the evil 
of dirt than averts it. Con- 
sequently, the face needs 
more washing than even the hands. And this is how it 
should be done. The water must not be quite cold in winter, 
and soap should be used but once a day. The fingers are 
better than any sponge or glove or flannel, and they 
should be used as the masseuse uses hers, pressing them 
firmly but gently into the skin, and passing them two or 
three times over every inch of the face. More particular 
pains should be devoted to the corners, where dust is 
aiways liable to lodge, around the eyes, nose and mouth. 
If a washcloth is used it should be of the softest and 
finest, and plenty of water should be applied after the 
soap so as to wash it all away. The drying process 
should be equally thorough and effectual, a hurried rub 
opening the way to all sorts of roughnesses and chap- 
pings. Not one girl in twenty knows how to wash her 
face, and that is the reason 
why massage flourishes. 
It thoroughly cleanses. 


+ 


| WILL guarantee a good 
complexion to any 
healthy girl who will wash 
her face as described above 
every night and morning and 
at least twice a day in addi- 
tion. It is an excellent plan 
to rub a silk handkerchief 
gently but steadily over the 
face after washing it. This 
will serve to dry it thor- 
oughly, and will also give 
that polish (without shininess) to the skin which Nature 
intended it to have. The forehead is particularly im- 
proved by this treatment. 
““The secret of my complexion is—lard,”’ said Adelina 
Patti when asked how she kept her roses. ‘I call it 
cold cream,’’ said she, ‘‘ but it is lard just the same.”’ 














April, 1899 


** LIOW doI make it?” said Patti, rummaging over her 
note-book. ‘‘ Ah, here is the receipt. I never go 
far without it for fear I should forget and my maid not 
remember exactly. I get one pound of fat mutton. It is 
hard, like suet. Upon a little alcohol stove in my room I 
try it out. Slowly the grease simmers in my little white 
dish until there is a warm, swimming cupful of fat. This 
I run through a little hair sieve which I carry with me. 
Once tried out I take the fat, which is now the purest mut- 
ton tallow, and stir into it as 
much glycerine as there is fat. % 
Into this I put a few drops 
of perfume. I keep stirring 
ently until it begins to 
varden. When it is done I 
_ it in little stone jars. 
évery night before retiring I 
massage with this cream. 
It keeps away wrinkles.’’ 


+ 


HE life of the skin is the 
natural oil which Nature 
stores up under it and supplies 
to the surface as required. 
Until we are twenty-five years 
of age we havea sufficient supply of the oil. 





; But it grows 
less and less as we advance in years, and after thirty Nature 


needs assistance if we wish to preserve our freshness. The 
overheated, dry atmosphere of our rooms does more to 
exhaust the oil supply than anything else. If we allow 
the supply of oil to get too low the skin shrivels, the 
muscles relax, and we get flabby and hollow-cheeked. 
On the contrary, by feeding the skin with the proper oils 
we can preserve the firmness of the flesh and the round- 
ness and plumpness of the face almost indefinitely. Even 
if a woman is sick and becomes thin and emaciated she 
need not show it in her face. 
It is injurious to the pores of the skin to be clogged 
with powder, creams and rouge of any description. 
After a few years of cos- 
metics the skin becomes 
coarse, and the natural com- 
plexion, however perfect it 
may have been, is utterly 
ruined. The ruinous results 
of cosmetics may be seen 
on many an elderly face. 


- 


id PEOPLE who regularly use 

powder could only realize 
how destructive the practice 
is to the skin, and how ex- 
ceedingly nasty the results 
are, they would gladly try 
what radiant, perfect clean- 
liness would do. Several dollars’ worth of rouge and 
powder can be outdone by a plentiful use of pure water if 
only sensibly applied. 

Sound and refreshing sleep has a most beneficial effect 
upon the complexion. The habit of falling asleep ata 
few moments’ notice is one to be encouraged in the inter- 
ests of health—a more important consideration than that 
of mere coloring, but one which is inextricably bound up 
with it. After unusual fatigue the face of even a young 
woman has a drawn and tired look which ages it palpably. 
Even a quarter of an hour’s sound sleep removes this and 
replaces it by the soft commingling of white and palest 
pink, which is the characteristic of the finest blonde com- 
plexions, or the rose and olive of the brunette. 

Diet has a great effect upon the complexion. Simple 
food, as varied as possible and cooked to perfection, is 
good for both health and looks. Simple dishes eaten 
with relish and digested merrily, not sadly, bring bright- 
ness to the eyes and freshness to the cheeks. Most of us 
eat too much meat and not enough vegetables and fruit. 
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ROPER exercise is an important factor in the matter, and 
even dress has something to do with it. Manya busy, 
thrifty woman, who spends the morning hours in looking 
after her home, being on foot for a couple of hours or 
more, is under the impression that she has had quite the 
right thing in the way of exercise. By no means. She 
has had no fresh air, no change of scene, no fresh sources 
ofthought. Thesethings make open-air exercise necessary. 
Veils do more to ruin the complexion than any other 
thing. ‘The skin needs the friction of the air. Constant 
covering interferes with the circulation and the healthy 
action of the pores. It heats the face, and keeps it cov- 
ered with an oily moisture which catches the dust and dirt 
and gets into the pores. When the face is left exposed to 
the air the dust is blown off, and the skin is kept dry and 
clean. This also stimulates 
the circulation of the blood 
and gives color to the cheeks. 


* 


““ACNE,” or black spots 

which are frequently 
observed on the skin in hot 
weather, particularly on the 
face, is formed by the ac- 
cumulation of the indurated 
solid matter of the perspira- 
tion in its pores. It is a 
common practice to force 
them out by pressure of the 
fingers, but that causes a slight swelling. 








They may 
be more successfully removed by the use of vapor baths 
and friction, assisted by a mild lotion which prevents their 


reforming. For banishing black spots an excellent oint- 
ment is made of flowers of sulphur, one teaspoonful ; 
rosewater, one pint; glycerine, one teaspoonful. If the 
specks are very obstinate and hard to remove the follow- 
ing preparation should be used : Liquid ammonia, twenty 
drops ; ether, one drachm ; soft soap, one ounce. Bathe 
the place affected with hot water and rub in a little of this 
mixture with the thumb, and wash it off with hot water. 
Acne is caused originally by neglect of cleanliness, 
which does more than anything else to ruin the skin and 
complexion. Persons troubled with it should avoid tea 
and coffee, and use instead cocoa and warm milk. They 
should not eat pasiry, sauces, cheese, nor any highly sea- 
soned dishes, but very freely of fruit, tomatoes and well- 
cooked green vegetables. At night the face should be 
washed in hot water and steamed well, rubbing a little 
good eau de cologne intotheskin. Neveruse face powder. 
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EASTER MORN IN A COLORED CONVENT (2&2 


HE old St. Louis Cathedral in New Orleans 
faces Jackson Square, and looks over and 
beyond it to the river, watching the ships go 
up and down. Between the Cathedral and 
the Cabildo trails Orleans Alley, stone- 
paved, with children always playing in its 
shadows, and at the farther end it looks into 
the pretty garden close at the back of the 
As it joins Royal Street it peeps into the 





Cathedral. 
queer little shop window where prayer-books and rosaries 
and sacred statuary are kept for the faithful, and then it 
widens into a street at the back of the Cathedral, and 
becomes Orleans Street—but little wider than the alley, 


it is true. Half way up the first block is the massive 
entrance to the Convent of 
the Holy Family. 

Time has wrought changes 
in that once gay and noisy 
quarter. Away back in the 
early days of the century the 
music lovers of old French 
New Orleans used to gather 
at the ThéAatre ¢’Orléans to 
hang entranced on the soar- 
ing strains of singers that are 
but a memory now. This 
block is ‘associated in the 
minds of old residents of the 
city with the names of Orléans 
and Ferranti; with the quad- 
roon balls of the olden times, 
and all the merrymaking 
that drew together the Creole 
merrymakers of the days 
long ago. The songs and 
the singers have passed on 
their way; the dancers have 
done with dancing. The 
great doors of the old ThéAtre 
d'Orléans now open to let the 
Sisters pass. in and out in 
their sombre clothing, and 
the dance hall of the dal 
masqgues is part of the con- 
vent. The broad stairway 
that led to the ballroom in 
the old days now gives back 
no other echo than the soft 
voices and low footfalls of 
the Sisters, and the blare of 
bands has given place to Te 
Deums and Glorias. 


+ 


HE mother house and no- 
vitiate of the only other 
order for colored women in 
the United States is located 
in the city of Baltimore. It 
is singular that the convent 
in New Orleans was organ- 
ized in one of the strongholds 
of slavery, in the days when 
slavery was at its height, and 
that it lived and prospered 
for years against such ad- 
verse circumstances. It 
was founded in 1842 by 
three women—Miss Harriet 
Delisle, of New Orleans, Miss 
Juliette Gaudin, of Cuba, 
and Miss Alicot, of France— 
who had the encouragement 
of the church in their ven- 
ture. First in a small house 
in another quarter of the 
city, then in a larger and 
better place, and finally in 
the building on Orleans 
Street, where they were in- 
stalled sixteen years ago. 
Fifty-five years of patient 
work on the part of these 
godly women, and the strug- 
gle has not been in vain. 
There are branch houses in 
Baton Rouge, Opelousas, 
Donaldsonville, Galveston 
and Honduras, and the 
Sisterhood of the Holy 
Family have control of the 
Home for the Aged, on Tonti 
Street, founded by Thomy 
Lafon, and of an asylum for 
orphan boys on St. Peter 
Street, and of St. John 
Berchman’s Asylum for 
Orphan Girls at the corner of 
Orleans and Bourbon Streets. 
Besides this they have most 
successfully carried out what 
has always been the main 
design of the Sisterhood—the education of young girls of 
their race—and St. Mary’s Academy, which is conducted 
by them, gives a thorough education to the children of 
the more prosperous among the negroes. 
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LL these institutions are not supported without great 
labor and much planning and contriving, and the 
Sisters are always up and doing. An especial source of 
income is the making of vestments for the priests and 
altar cloths for the churches, and so far has their fame for 
this work spread that they receive all the orders for the 
churches of the city, as well as for those from many of the 
surrounding parishes. More than that, there are Sisters 
who go about the city, each holding by the hand an 
orphan from the asylum, visiting every place of business, 
every stall in the markets, every fruit-stand at the street 
corners, and asking for help. However hard the times or 
however poor the merchant, there are few who refuse to 
give something. 


DRAWN BY W. L. TAYLOR 





By Fulia Truitt Bishop 





The Sisters know well, too, how to take advantage of 
the times and seasons. They know that the men of their 
race are liberal when they have money, but that they are 
not certain to have it long. So one of the Sisters is always 
at hand on Saturday evenings when the laborers of the 
railroad companies or the longshoremen are paidoff. As 
the men leave the office they find a black-garbed Sister 
standing patiently beside the way, and though there is 
nothing said the mute appeal in the attitude, and the 
orphan holding to the Sister’s hand, cannot be ignored. 
Many a nickel and dime is held out in huge rough hands, 
which must thereafter work all the harder for the sacrifice. 
Though poor, there is scarcely one among these men who 
will not divide his slender hoard with the orphans. 
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pictures—a living over again in their own lives the 
weeks commemorated in the life of Christ. Until Easter 
morn the images of Christ and Mary and Joseph are 
veiled with violet, the garb of mourning, and the Sisters 
go sorrowing through all the days. Every Friday during 
Lent they pass along the ‘‘ Way of the Cross,’’ kneeling 
before each of the bas-reliefs on the chapel wall in 
succession, and chanting prayers that are like wails for 
the lost. Each of these bas-reliefs represents some inci- 
dent of the journey to Calvary, and before each of them 
there are prayers to be said, and as the Sisters pass from 
station to station, chanting these wailing prayers, nothing 
could exceed the mournfulness of the scene. 


7 
N THE Thursday before Easter the chapel is filled with 
flowers, and the Easter lilies are banked up around 
the altar until the air is heavy with their breath. In the 
Cathedral hard by the Bishop washes the feet of twelve 
orphan boys in commemoration of the humiliation taught 
by our Lord. This service is peculiarly impressive. _ 
On the morning of Good 
Friday the ‘‘Way of the 
Cross’’ is made for the last 
time, and with greater 
solemnity than ever before. 
Then indeed are the hearts 
of the suppliants bowed in 
an agony of sorrow, for there 
is something terribly real to 
these people in the religion 
to which they have given 
their lives. Years ago, be- 
fore the chapel was built, the 
Sisters went in procession 
down the stairway to their 
chapel, and as they stood 
grouped on that broad stair- 
way, black-robed Sisters and 
white-bonneted novices, an 
old French chant arose. 
“Vive Jésus, vive sa 
croix /”’ they sang, standing 
with uplifted faces, the light 
of an upper window stream- 
ing down upon them, all un- 
conscious of the picture they 
made: 


“Live Jésus, vive sa crotx / 

Oh, gwil est bien juste qu’on 
aime, 

Puisqwenexpirant sur ce bois 

fl nous aima plus que lui- 
mene, 

Disons donc, tous a haute 
voir, 


Vive Jésus, vive sa croix!” 


The sombre clothing, the 
folded hands, the uplifted, 
beseeching faces, they were 
never to be forgotten, and as 
the procession passed slowly 
the voice of the priest took 
up the sound, burdened with 
the pathetic intonation of the 
Latin : 


“ Saucla Mater, istud agas, 
Cruciirvifige plagas, 
Cordi meo valide.”’ 


7 
BY lr if the service has lost in 


picturesqueness by being 
confined to the chapel, the 
gift of Thomy Lafon, it has 
lost nothing in earnestness. 
The “ Way of the Cross’’ is 
truly a way of the cross with 
these earnest women who 
have lost sight of the world. 
The solemn and stately ser- 
vices are extended over 
Saturday morning, and then 
begin the preparations for 
the celebration of the 
Resurrection. The statues 
are unveiled, and all the 
signs of sorrow and lamenta- 
tion are taken out of sight. 
A mysterious change has 
already begun. In a= very 
little while the tomb will be 
open. And so comes Easter 
morning. 

The chapel faces the east, 
and doors and windows are 
opened wide, but it is still so 
early that the tapers glow 
like stars through the semi- 
darkness. In front of a pic- 
ture of a patron saint on a 
table votive tapers are burn- 
ing in little rose-hued goblets, 
and every taper means an 


EASTER MORNING SERVICE IN THE earnest prayer for healing 


CONVENT OIF 


HE lives of the Sisters flow quietly enough with their 
daily round of duties, but they are known as one of 
the most devout of the Catholic Sisterhoods. In the city 
where they dwell it is believed by many that there is a 
peculiar efficacy in their prayers, and the great doors open 
daily to admit fair ladies, not all of them Catholics, who 
press the dusky hands in theirs and ask them to pray for 
some cherished blessing for which they long. However 
this may be, the romantic and vivid imaginations of the 
colored people are peculiarly appealed to by the pictur- 
esque and stately worship of the Catholic Chure h, and 
these women seem to have brought to their new lives 
under the shelter of the church a whole-heartedness and a 
devotedness of purpose that give the service a new mean- 
ing. Many of the observances which under some circum- 
stances seem to degenerate into a mere repetition of 
words with devotees of whiter skin are with them filled 
with power and earnestness. 
With these Sisters of the Holy Family, Easter and the 
weeks preceding it are one continual round of wonderful 


from sickness or for the soul 
of some loved and lost dear 
one. The two stained-glass 
windows on each side of the 
altar take on a faint suggestion of the coming dawn. 
The chapel is so silent that when a Sister walks along 
the aisle, and kneels with folded hands, and sinks into her 
seat, one may hear the faint rattle of her beads, for there 
is no rustle in her garments nor sound in her steps 
over the polished floor. The faint rattle of the beads, and 
in a little while there are fifteen or twenty of the Sisters 
kneeling silently with their faces turned toward the altar. 


+ 


A STIR of moving figures, and there are forty young 

girls, pupils of the academy and _ boarders in the con- 
vent. They pause a moment in the aisle, and there is a 
motion of bended knee and flexile wrist, and then the swift 
group pass silently to their places and make no sound. 
Another faint stir, and there are the boys from the asylum 
on St. Peter Street—neat, well-ordered boys, and each of 
them pauses, and there is that bended knee and swift 
fluttering of the fingers, and then they, too, pass on to 
their places. Again through the stillness of the place 


THE HOLY FAMILY 
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comes a sound, something like the hushed tread of small 
feet, and there is a long line of the children from St. John 
Berchman's Asylum next door—white-aproned, white- 
bonneted little girls, beginning with the tiny ones and 
ending with aie of thirteen. The dusky Tittle hands 
flutter from forehead to breast, and the little girls are in 
their places, with the white sunbonnets all turned one 
way and the hush of expectancy over all the house. 


> 
Advent of the Great Festal Day 


T= chapel is filled. The Sisters are there with the 
novices, and every head is bowed awaiting what is to 
come. The light has grown along the wall and has 
deepened into a faint rosy flush, such as the flush that 
must have heralded the sunrise of that first Easter morn- 
ing. The rose color deepens and spreads, and all at 
once there is a pencil of trembling gold in the midst of 
the rose. The speck of sun glows and quivers and creeps 
along the wall, down toward a black-robed nun who sits 
below, and all at once, it seems, the rising sun has flooded 
the little chapel with golden light. And there, a 
the sun face to face, is the priest in his gold-emblazone 
robes, and the service begins, and from the gallery at 
the front rise the tumultuous musical voices. ‘‘ Kyrie 
eleison,’’ they sing, ‘‘ Kyrie, Kyrie, Kyrie eleison,”’ 
until the song and the sun seem to have risen together 
and to have filled the world with triumph. ‘“ Christe 
eleison! Kyrie eleison!”’ 

All the singers are women, and they have brought to 
the song service the rich quality of the negro voice, 
musical in its wildest state, and now trained to the most 
perfect melody. But the voices have also brought with 
them that pathetic touch which lingers around their 
gayest notes and which training has never been able to 
remove, and even the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’’ which 
presently arises thrills the heart with its grand and lofty 
melancholy. It is filled with a pathos which will not 
forget, even on the Resurrection morning, that back of the 
Resurrection was the Judas kiss of betrayal, and the crown 
of thorns, and the cruel cross—the wonderful Gloria, which 
will forever live in the memory of any one who has ever 
listened. Nowhere else can one find this rare quality 
in the glad strains of the Easter morning. 


~ 
Worshipers to Whom the Service is a Reality 


OOKING back toward the choir gallery one is con- 
fronted with another picture that lingers in the mem- 
ory. They stand side by side, those dusky women, and as 
they sing something within them shines in their faces. 
They have forgotten where they are and what they are 
doing. Their Son and eyes are lifted, their hands are 
clasped on the railing in front of them, and as they sin 
they seem to look away through rose-flushed wall aaa 
ceiling, straight across the intervening centuries, into that 
garden where the woman to whom much had been forgiven 
found the tomb open in the light of the rising sun. The 
service, which might be a form to others, is a reality to 
them, and they sing as though they, too, had found the 
One who lay within the tomb. 

There is awful solemnity in the elevation of the Host, 
and every head is bowed as though a King passed by. 
When the communion begins presently there is a general 
movement all over the chapel, one of those silent changes 
which can be found in no other place. The Sisters at the 
right begin to move toward the altar, and everywhere 
else they move toward the back and around to the right. 
In a moment there is a line of kneeling figures in front of 
the altar, and in solemn silence they have received the 
consecrated wafer, and in silence have risen and passed 
around to the left, and so back to their places. For 
minutes and minutes the silent procession passes—first 
the Sisters, then the novices, and after them the school- 

irls, and the boys and the girls from the asylum. The 
ittle ones come away with serious faces, not comprehend- 
ing, but on the wrinkled faces of those older women is a 
light that does not come from the rising sun, and here 
and there is one whose cheeks are wet with tears. 
Their religion is always real to them, and not even all 
these stately observances of robed priest and sonorous 
Latin and swinging censers could make them doubt that 
the Christ who rose from the dead rose for them. 


+. 
Through the Eyes of Simple Faith 


|= priest has finished his service and retired to the 

vestry, and for a while the Sisters remain kneeling, as 
though the spell of the ceremony were on them still. Aftera 
while a motion begins, and they retire from the chapel as 
softly as they entered, each one pausing in the aisle to 
bow and touch forehead and breast with swift fingers. 
The girls are led back to their places in the academy, 
the boys to their asylum on St. Peter Street, and the little 
white bonnets go along the galleries into their asylum 
next door. The early Mass is over. 

After a little one comes out into the morning sunshine 
on that long gallery, and already the children are at play 
in the yard of the asylum next door, and their voices float 
up merrily. Easter has begun, and the long time of 
mourning is over. Yet at the later Mass, which begins at 
ten o’clock, there is the same pathetic note in the songs 
and chants, and the same forgetfulness of surroundings. 

Easter services may be the same in form in all lands, 
but it is in this convent, among the representatives of 
a race that has seen strange vicissitudes, that Easter 
stands alone. It is not all merged in song and chant and 
long processions of veiled nuns. It is the tragedy of the 
Cross and the glory of the Resurrection, vivid as no 
painter has ever pictured it, and no pen has described, 
for it is looked upon with the eyes of simple faith, and 
by a people whose glowing imaginations easily outrun 
all the skill of artist or poet. To one who has witnessed 
the services the Sisters of the Holy Family take on a new 
look afterward as they glide through the crowds on Canal 
Street, or stand silent by the stalls in the market waiting 
for their baskets to be filled. They are to him no longer 
the mere Sisters of Charity, brown-faced and black-garbed, 
intent On winning a support for their band of orphans. 
They are even something more than the faithful workers 
who are striving under many adverse circumstances for 
the uplifting of their race, who are educating the young 
and sheltering the aged. They are rapt enthusiasts, to 
whom the ordinary observances of the church have taken 
on a new meaning, filled with an Old-World exaltation of 
soul; to whom, above all, the risen Christ is risen indeed. 
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HERE is no day in all the calendar to which 
the little folks of Washington look forward 
with more eagerness than they do to Easter 
Monday, the day on which Uncle Sam invites 
them all to come and roll eggs in his beautiful 





™| big yard. It is indeed their special day. It 
+ he s to them absolutely, and for this brief 
period they are the 


a and happy little 
sovereigns of the National Capital. 

The President of the United States opens for them the 
big iron gates of the White House grounds and lets them 
come in and scamper about all day long on the beautiful 
lawns that on other days no one is allowed even to step 
on. The Secretary of the Navy orders out the famous 
Marine Band to play all sorts of merry tunes for them. 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia send a 
dozen or more kind-hearted policemen to see that nobody 
interferes with their fun ; while Ambassadors and Cabinet 
officers, Senators, Representatives, Judges and other high 
dignitaries come and look on and forget all about politics, 
and affairs of State are for the time lost sight of. 


. 
A Great Day for the Little Ones 


S FAR back as the oldest inhabitant can remember the 
day after Easter has always been celebrated by per- 
mitting the children to gather together and play games 
with colored eggs. Where the custom originated ae ogee 
knows, and probably nobody cares very much. At all 
events, the boys and girls are quite content to know that 
on that day the schools are closed, and they are allowed 
to go to the White House with all the eggs they can 
carry, and roll them down the grassy slopes of the lawn 
in the rear of the President’s mansion. They know 
that it means for them a day of fun—lots of fun—and, 
it scarcely need be said, they go prepared to enjoy 
themselves to their hearts’ content. 

Scarcely has the sun had time to kiss the dewdrops 
from the budding blossoms of spring ere the little folks 
begin to appear on the streets, wending their way toward 
the White House. Some are rich and many are poor. 
Some are dressed in bright new clothes and some are in 
rags. Some are white and some are black. But who 
stops to think of these things? They are all happy. 
They are all enjoying the same holiday. Many of them, 


_ barely able to walk, are toddling along holding on to 


older brothers and sisters. Others are in charge of 
mothers and nurses, and here and there a loving father 
ee along with a little one perched on his shoulder. 

ere is a bevy of merry-faced girls skipping forward in 
eager haste, and there goes a crowd of boys whistling, 
laughing and shouting in anticipation of the fun ahead, 
while following along demurely come groups of children 
walking two and two and holding hands—little tots— 
fearful of losing themselves and one another, and who 
regard the occasion as one of stupendous moment. Some 
come on bicycles, some on roller skates, and others in 
pony carts, while still more come slowly forward in baby 
carriages, crowing and cooing with intense delight at the 
noise and the many faces about them. It is a holiday 
throng such as will be seen nowhere else. 


* 
It is a Gala Day for Everybody 


VERY one of this happy throhg of children carries a 

basket of brightly colored eggs—the girls holding theirs 
with dainty care and the little boys swinging theirs about 
in reckless glee. Many, too, are provided with boxes of 
lunch—sandwiches, bananas, oranges and cake—for they 
are to be out all day, and must have something to eat at 
noon besides hard-boiled eggs. But no one need have 
any fear of starving. Just outside of the grounds on the 
edge of the sidewalks gray-haired darkies and old colored 
mammies, with funny little goat-carts, and rickety, old- 
fashioned wagons, are selling doughnuts and pies, while 
men with push-carts, standing in long rows, make tempt- 
ing offers of cheap peanuts and _ suspicious-looking 
candies. All of these men are shouting at once. So are 
the men with balloons and pin-wheels, who move about 
among the crowds with their bobbing and whirling toys 
high above their heads, while the boys and girls and the 
great stream of sightseers push slowly along in good- 
natured bunches and add to the general merriment and 
happy confusion with their babel of voices. 

All morning long, from all directions of the city, they 
come, pouring through the gateways of the President’s 
large and beautiful grounds where the early blossoms are 
peeping forth and blushing at the gentle kiss of spring ; 
where gurgling and tinkling fountains throw their rainbow 
mists high into the dreamy air, and where the hyacinths 
and dainty jonquils and many-colored tulips look forth 
smilingly from their sheltered beds, while the gentle 
violets lift up their tiny faces in sweet and hearty welcome 
to the pattering feet that are so soon to crush out their 
lives in thoughtless merriment. 


+ 
All Meet on an Equality in the President’s Yard 


UT this gay and happy gathering is not made up alone 
of children. Fathers, mothers and nurses, gray- 
haired grandparents, uncles, aunts, big brothers and sisters, 
together with a great many who are no relation at all, 
join in with the little folks in their pastimes and their 
enjoyment. It is a day of perfect freedom and equality. 
The high and the lowly, the great and the small, without 
thought of rank or station, mingle in the equal enjoyment 
of this bright spring day. The sons or the grandsons of 
Ambassadors and Senators scamper about with the ragged 
little pickaninniesS whose fathers aspire to no higher posi- 
tion in the world than the seat of anash-cart. Little bow- 
legged darky babies tumble down with blue-eyed, golden- 
haired babies, and everywhere colored children and 
white children, poor and wealthy, big and little, roll, 
tumble and romp together in perfect harmony, and in 
absolute and perfect happiness. 


G-ROLLING IN THE 
RESIDENTS BIG YAR 
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The Picturesque Egg-Rolling Contest 


T® chief points of attraction are the mounds or hil- 
locks that rise in gentle slope from the lawn in various 
parts of the grounds. Their sides are richly carpeted 
with soft, thick grass, and here it is that the little ones 
roll their eggs. ; 

They clouiber up the hillside with their baskets, the little 
tots crawling up on hands and knees, and then turn and 
roll their eggs one by one down the green slope. Some 
of them, with wild shouts of excitement, go rolling and 
tumbling after their eggs. If an egg is broken in its 
perilous journey down the hill amid scores of other eggs, 
and beneath the trampling feet of men, women and 
children, it is philosophically eaten. It takes more than 
accidents of that kind to spoil the fun of the game. 

Some of the children are content to roll eggs back and 
forth to one another. In this game two children, generall 
little girls, sit on the tee a few paces apart, each wit 
a basket of eggs by her side, and each at the same time 
rolis an egg toward the other in the hope that the eggs may 
collide ond thus determine which of the two is stronger. 

Mothers, fathers and nurses take part in the sport. 
Even old uncles and white-haired grandfathers, imbued 
with the joyful spirit of the day, lend a hand, and for the 
time being imagine themselves back once more in the 
realms of boyhood days. They stand at the foot of the 
hill and catch the eggs that the little folks throw to them, 
and then roll them back, to the great delight of the 
youngsters, who, in the excitement of the game, some- 
times make wild throws and send their eggs flying 
through the air in unexpected directions. Thus it happens 
that occasionally a loving papa is hit on the nose, or 
grandpa has his spectacles broken, while dear old grandma 
has her bonnet knocked awry as the result of encouraging 
Robbie to roll her an egg like a nice little boy. 


~ 
Hundreds of Eggs are Eaten 


Bu the children do not confine themselves to rolling 
eggs. Many of them take more pleasure in sitting 
about in groups and picking eggs with one another. This 
is done = striking two eggs together on their points. 
The one whose egg is broken in this encounter is the 
loser and gives up his egg to the other. This game is 
particularly enjoyed by the colored children, for it gives 
them a good opportunity and a good excuse to eat eggs, 
and there is nothing they like better. Preparatory to an 
encounter, each little fellow tests the hardness of his egg 
by knocking it against his teeth. If it can stand this test 
it is considered a good one for picking, and the owner 
sallies forth with a broad grin, confident of success. 

The boy who owns a goose egg or a turkey egg is a 
prince among his fellows. Occasionally such a_ boy 
appears. In all probability his shoes are torn, his clothes 
are patched, and his woolly head is adorned with an 
antiquated and motheaten fur cap. But he could be no 
prouder, nor command greater respect, if he were adorned 
with regal robes. He is immediately surrounded and 
followed wherever he goes by a band of admirers, who 
adopt him as their champion and defy anybody to pick 
an egg with him. 

On the top of the State, War and Navy Department 
building, which is near by, is a large ball ona pole. When 
the children see this ball slide down the pole they know 
it is lunch time, for this is Uncle Sam’s signal that it is 
twelve o’clock, and as the watches and clocks all over 
the country are regulated by Uncle Sam’s time there need 
be no question but that the moment has arrived for open- 
ing lunch-boxes. Gathering into groups, the hosts of 
merrymakers seat themselves on the lawn, some near the 
big basin of the fountain and others beneath the wide- 
spreading branches of the trees, and there enjoy their 
midday repast. It is the first outing of the season, the first 
picnic of the year, and it is relished with enthusiastic zest. 


we 
The President an Interested Onlooker 


AS THE day wears on games of all sorts and varieties 
take the place of simple egg-rolling. The girls skip 
rope and chase one another up and down the hills. The 
boys play leap-frog and turn handsprings. They stand 
on their heads, they climb trees, they roll down the hills, 
they wrestle—whole bunches of them at a time—and 
tumble about on the grass. The smaller ones run and 
toddle about, ofttimes falling down, but always happy. 
Happy until they lose themselves. Then their little hearts 
are in the depths of despair. But Uncle Sam has pro- 
vided against such unhappy contingencies. At one end 
of the grounds is a small watchman’s house, and hither 
the big policemen lead the little ones who have gone 
astray. An officer guards the door and only allows the 
lost ones to enter. They do not remain long, for 
anxious mothers and frightened nurses soon come forward 
to claim the little runaways. 

With the arrival of the afternoon and the advent of the 
Marine Band the number of people becomes so large 
as to almost completely fill the great central lawn. The 
President, with his family and a group of friends, comes 
out on to the veranda of the White House. Instantly the 
air rings with loud and prolonged cheers, and hats and 
handkerchiefs are waved aloft. The band plays some 
Stirring, patriotic air, and a spirit of enthusiasm inspires 
the heart of every one of the thousands who are present. 

The occasion is indeed an inspiring one—the beautiful 
sylvan scenery, the soft, balmy air, the gayly dressed 
throng, the merry voices of children mingling with the 
melodious notes of the band, and the Chief Executive of 
the nation, with hat in hand, looking down from the 
White House veranda, with smiling face, upon this vast 
multitude of happy and joyous people. 

As the sun is sinking behind the hills across the 





Potomac the little folks hie themselves homeward, weary, 
tired and sleepy, but with faces still smiling and happy, 
ready to tumble into bed and return in dreamland to the 
scenes of this happy day. 
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THE GIRL ON THE BOSTON EXPRESS 











E HAD been watching her all the way from New 
York, and he had decided that she was the 
most attractive-looking girl that he had seen 
upon his travels. 

She was tall, and he had always admired 
tall women ; she was slender, yet by no means 
thin; she was graceful. Her hair was ador- 
able, full of little waves and crinkles, and glistening with 
gold where the sun touched it. He felt really angry with 

a man on the sunny side of the car for pulling down his 

window-shade and thus shutting out the kindly beam that 

had rested upon her head. 

She had entered the car from behind him, and he did 
not see her face until they reached New Haven, though 
not from any fault of his. He had walked to the smoking- 
compartment more than once 
in the vain hope that when he 
returned he should be able to 
look at it. She invariably 
had swung her chair around 
at that moment in order to 
speak to the elderly lady with 
whom she was traveling, or 
she had opened a huge news- 
paper, and with head bent 
quite low was poring over 
its columns, or had done 
some other unexpected 
and, according to Brooke 

Willard’s way of thinking, 
equally unnecessary thing. 


+ 


He began finally to dread 
seeing the face. It could not 
be pretty or she would not so 
persistently keep it hidden. 
Girls with pretty hair were so 
often a disappointment. He 
had before this fallen in love 
with the back of a girl’s head 
only to find when she turned 
it that she was hopelessly, 
painfully plain. Undoubtedly 
this was a similar case. He 
opened his book and began 
to read with dogged deter- 
mination. The heroine was 
charming and the illustrations 
were by Gibson. Alas! why 
did not such things come to 
pass in real life as well as in 
books? 

And just then the train 
slowed up at New Haven. 
There was a stir in the car, 
and he looked up to find that 
the young woman with the 
beautiful hair not only had 
risen to her feet, but had 
turned toward him, and—her 
face was not a disappoint- 
ment! She was herself a 
veritable ‘‘ Gibson girl.’’ 

She did not leave the train 
at New Haven as he at first 
feared that she would. She 
merely went to the platform 
of the car to get a breath of 
fresh air. Willard saw all 
that she did after this without 
appearing to do so. He had 
a glimpse of her face once or 
twice again, and he could 
stare at her hair as much as 
he pleased, rejoicing in the 
knowledge that the face was 
worthy of it. The ‘‘ Gibson 
girl’? in the book no longer 
interested him, the one seated 
in the parlor car of the ex- 
press to Boston being so 
much more alluring. 

He wondered where she 
lived and what was her name. 
He concluded that New York 
could answer the former question. She was undoubtedly 
tailor-made, and her general air of trigness suggested the 
New York girl. As to her name—well, he hoped it was 
Beatrice. He had had an absurd fancy for the name of 
Beatrice since he was a small boy, not so very many years 
ago. And it would suit her so well. 

+ 

She was probably going to Boston to make a visit. He 
wished that it were possible for him to do the same, but 
unfortunately he was on his way to Bayport to visit his 
three maiden aunts, whom he had not seen since he was 
a child. He had written to them—urged thereto by his 
mother, to be sure, but, on the whole, of his own free will— 
to tell them that he was coming. Business, as well as the 
ties of kinship, was taking him there, for he wished to 
look into the condition of some land that had come to 
him from his father. It was clearly out of the question 
for him to give up the visit now for such a will-o’-the- 
wisp as this might prove to be. 

He would stay but a day or two, however, and would 
then be called urgently to Boston. Business could again 
serve as an excuse. He might yet find her—if he had not 
by that time forgotten her existence. Brooke Willard 
knew himself perfectly, and experience had already 
taught him not to take himself too seriously. 

In the mean time he formed plans for immediate action. 
He intended, when the train ran into the Boston station, 
and the passengers rose to their feet, to place himself 
behind the object of his admiration. He would follow 
unobtrusively, and perhaps discover means of tracing her. 

But, alas for man’s scheming! His umbrella handle 
caught in the rack, he turned to extricate it, and at that 
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“HE TRIED TO LAUGH IT OFF, AND 


moment two large men, a lady, a nurse and a baby, ina 
solid procession, moved through the car and separated 
him from the fair unknown. Without knocking them all 
down it would be impossible to get ahead of them. 

He hurried after as best he could. As he passed it he 
glanced at the chair which she had vacated. If only she 
might have left something which he could restore to her ! 
If—but what was that sticking from the crevice between 
the arm and the seat? Was it possible that it was a letter? 
He pulled it out and read the address: ‘‘ Miss Beatrice 
Kemble, Bayport.”” His heart stood still for a moment. 
Her name was Beatrice, and she lived in Bayport ! 

But he could not run after her even now, for unfortu- 
nately it was but an empty envelope that he held in his 
hand. It would be absurd to offer to restore to her an 
empty envelope; even his infatuation did not carry him 
that far. But this was of minor importance, now that he 
knew that she lived in Bayport. He slipped the torn 
envelope into his pocket and at once determined to make 
his aunts a visit of indefinite length. 


7 


When he finally left the train and elbowed his way 
through the crowd there was not a sign of her. She had, 
no doubt, been captured and conveyed away by a clamor- 
ing cabman, at whose less fortunate fellows Willard 
glared as though they had been a band of brigands. 

But she lived in Bayport and her name was Beatrice— 
Beatrice Kemble. There could not be a more euphonious 
combination. His aunts would be tiresome, no doubt, 
but already they shone with a reflected glory. If not the 
rose themselves, at least they lived near the rose, and 
hence were to be held in high esteem. 


THEN SUDDENLY HIS 
EYES FELL UPON A YOUNG WOMAN COMING UP THE PATH’ 






















In the mean time the three aunts in Bayport awaited his 
coming in some trepidation and suspense. 

‘He will be here on Thursday, he says, in the evening 
train,’’ said Miss Willard. 

“On the train which reaches Bayport at 5:55 P. M.,”’ 
corrected Miss Emmeline. 

soth ladies spoke in tones of slight regret. It almost 
seemed as if they were not very desirous of welcoming 
their expected guest. Miss Abby, the youngest of the 
three Misses Willard, hastened to remove the impression. 
‘“*T am glad heis coming,”’ said she heartily. ‘‘ It seems 
so strange that we have not seen our own nephew since he 
was a little boy. It is quite unusual, it seems to me.’ 

‘Not unusual under the circ umstances, Abby, if you 
will stop to think,’’ rejoined Miss E mmeline in her most 
precise manner. ‘How 
could we have seen him 
when he has been abroad all 
these years and we here 
in Bayport?”’ 

‘*Oh, I know, sister, I 
know! But it only makes 
me all the more glad that he 
is coming.’’ 

“If he were a niece I 
should feel more at ease 
about it,’’ sighed Miss 
Willard, shaking her gray 
curls somewhat sadly. 
‘* Brooke may bea very nice 
young man: I have no doubt 
that he is the best of young 
men, but we cannot overlook 
the fact that he is a man.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Miss Emmeline. 
**Selina, you are quite right. 
We cannot overlook that 
fact.’’ 

** And why should we over- 
look it?’’ asked Miss Abby 
boldly. ‘‘Il am sure I think 
there is nothing to be re- 
gretted about that, especially 
if he is a pleasant one, which 
I am confident our nephew 
will prove to be.”’ 

**T always thought,’’ ob- 
served Miss Emmeline, ‘‘ that 
Abby cared more for the so- 
ciety of gentlemen than we 
ever did, Selina.’’ 


. 


The three Misses Willard 
were sitting in the library of 
their old house in Bayport. 
As was their custom at this 
hour of the morning they 
were engaged with their work. 
Miss Selina, the eldest of the 
three, embroidered myriads 
of little dots and holes and 
scallops on yards of fine linen. 
No one was quite sure what 
became of it, but there was a 
saying in Bayport to the effect 
that Miss Selina Willard’s em- 
broidered bands would meas- 
ure the distance to Boston. 

Miss Emmeline’s taste in 
fancy-work ran to knitting. 
She made mufflers and “‘ sail- 
ors’ delights’’ by the dozen. 
She liked to knit because she 
could thus kill two birds 
with one stone, as it were, 
though she never expressed it 
so vulgarly. While her fin- 
gers were busy her small, 
bright eyes, which needed no 
glasses, absorbed all that 
was taking place inthe room. 
Nothing could escape the 
scrutiny of Miss Emmeline’s 
eyes, nor hope to pass 
unheeded by her ears. 

Miss Abby, besides being the youngest, was also the 
most modern. She wore her hair in a wavy style, helped 
by crimping-pins at night, and she went to the Bayport 
library quite frequently in order to get the novels by 
‘*strong writers’’ that every one was discussing. 


+ 


Nothing ever happened to disturb the even tenor of 
their way, and therefore when a letter came from their 
nephew, Brooke Willard, announcing that business, in 
addition to a desire to renew his acquaintance with his 
aunts, called him to Bayport, and with their consent he 
would make their house his headquarters, it had some- 
what the effect of a dynamite bomb. After the first 
shock, however, they rallied to the occasion and sent him 
a most cordial invitation. The spare chamber was made 
ready, and plans almost innumerable were formed for 
his entertainment, while there were many conjectures 
hazarded as to what the ‘‘business’’ could be that was 
bringing him to Bayport. 

It was scarcely a place that a business man would seek 
in these days, whatever it may have been in the early 
years of its existence. Its shady streets led past a few 
shops, a lawyer’s office or two, the bank and the post- 
office to unused wharves and crumbling buildings that 
stood along the water-front. The chief advantages of 
which Bayport could boast in these later days were several 
families of indisputable antiquity, and the handsome old 
houses in which they lived, and in which their ancestors 
had lived and died. 

Though Bayport was no longer a business centre it was 
now the Mecca of many hundreds of summer boarders, 
who flocked to the neighboring resorts and were glad to 
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have an object for their afternoon drive. 
was May, and “the season”’ had not begun. 

‘*I am sorry that it is so early in the summer,”’ said 
Miss Selina. ‘“‘It is not as gay for Brooke as it will be 
later.”’ 

‘*It is not summer at all,’’ remarked Miss Emmeline. 
‘Sister, you must know that a is spring, but you 
probably mean that it is early in the warm weather, and 
so it is. I hope, though, that Brooke is not coming to 
Bayport for gayety. He certainly said ‘ business.’ ”’ 

Miss Abby laughed a young and frivolous laugh. 

‘*T am afraid he’ll be disappointed if he is looking for 
gayety,’’ said she, ‘* but we can at least introduce him to 
some pretty girls. There is Ho Lawrence, and Sue 
Anderson, and Mittie Mills. And then there is Beatrice 
Kemble, and—and—she has so much money, you know.” 

** Sister !’’ exclaimed the others. 

“It is not necessary for Brooke to look for money,”’ 
said Miss Selina. ‘‘ He has his father’s already, or half 
of it, and his mother is rich, and he is our only heir.’? 

‘Very true,’’ rejoined Miss Abby, ‘‘ and, on the whole, 
Mittie Mills would make him a better wife ; and besides, 
we are so fond of her. How old is Brooke now?’’ 

‘* Twenty-five last fifteenth of September,’’ replied Miss 
Emmeline promptly. No one ever caught her tripping 
on a date. 

“Then he has scarcely had time as yet to make a 
choice,’’ said Miss Selina. 

‘*I don’t know,’’ remarked Miss Abby, who had not 
read works of fiction in vain. ‘‘ They don’t always wait 
that long. But now perhaps I had better finish this book, 
as it must go back to the library this afternoon.”’ 

“Did you think of giving a tea-party for Brooke?” 
asked Miss Emmeline. 

Miss Abby laid down the book. They could keep it 
out a day or two longer and pay the fine. A tea-party 
was really an inspiration on the part of sister Emmeline. 


+ 


For fully two hours before the train, due at 5:55 P. M., 
could be expected to arrive on that memorable Thursday 
the three ladies were dressed and were awaiting the 
coming of the guest who might prove to be—almost any- 
thing. They had his picture, to be sure, way number of 
them. By the aid of the photographer they had watched 
his progress through life from a small person, first in 
baby-clothes and then in kilts, through the schoolboy and 
collegiate stage, to a full-fledged young man, with straight 
features, a good brow, and well-opened, honest-looking 
eyes, who looked as if life had treated him kindly. 

The aunts had objected strongly to his being brought up 
and educated abroad, but their brother had occupied a 
eee in the diplomatic service, and the boy’s mother had 
»een unwilling that her only son should be sent away 
from her to attend school and college in America. The 
aunts were waiting at present to find out, among other 
things, whether or not he was a good American. 

And the moment was now close at hand, for even as 
they discussed this very question a carriage from the 
station drew up at the gate, and the tall, broad-shouldered 
young man who alighted from it walked up the path, 
carrying his dress-suit case and umbrella in one hand and 
a large oblong box in the other. 

The three ladies forgot their plans for a stately recep- 
tion in the parlor, and hurried to the small front porch to 
meet him. He kissed them all around, and won Aunt 
Selina’s heart at once by presenting her with some 
exquisite flowers from a Boston florist’s that were in the 
box, and Aunt Emmeline’s by inquiring for the cat 
whieh he had teased when he visited in Bayport as a 
small boy and which had long since passed away. If 
Aunt Abby’s had not been his already he would have 
subjugated it with his hearty voice and winning manner. 
In fact, before he had been in the house five minutes his 
three aunts were, metaphorically speaking, at his feet. 

At the supper-table they broached their plans for his 
entertainment, somewhat timidly at first, for they feared 
that he might scorn the simple festivities of Bayport, 
accustomed as he was to the society of foreign capitals ; 
but their minds were soon set at rest. 

‘A tea-party!’’ said he. ‘‘That would be awfully 
jolly, and it would give me a chance to meet some of the 
people I ought to know. Bayport isn’t really my native 

lace, of course, but I always feel as if it should have 
een, and as my father was born here it is almost the 
same thing. It is nice to get back to your own home 
after wandering all these years. It is odd, but to-night is 
the first time I’ve had a really satisfied at-home feeling 
since I went abroad when I was a little shaver. I always 
felt over there as if I were out of my proper place.” 
© 

The aunts exchanged a glance of satisfaction. 
a good American, after all. 

“We are going to invite some of the young people to 
meet you,’”’ said Miss Selina. ‘‘There are not many 
young men in Bayport, unfortunately. They all go away 
as soon as they grow up—to college, and then to business 
in New York or Boston.”’ 

‘Not all, sister,’’ observed Miss Emmeline. ‘‘ You 
forget that, there are one or two here—in fact, three.’’ 

“Never mind about the men,” laughed Brooke. 
‘There is nothing I like better than a lot of girls. No 
doubt there are plenty of them to ask to the party. Er— 
did you ever—ahem ! Is there some one—at least, do you 
know a Miss Kemble ?”’ 

He had at last succeeded in putting the question that 
had been trembling on his lips ever since he arrived. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ the three replied in chorus. 

‘* Beatrice Kemble, of course,’’ added Miss Emmeline. 
‘She is away at present. Do you know her?” 

**Not exactly, but—but I’ve heard of her. She is a 
very charming girl, I believe. At least, so I’ve always 
heard. Very beautiful, too, isn’t she?’’ 

No one replied for a moment. Then Miss Emmeline 
spoke. 

“She is not what I should call beautiful, but, of course, 
opinions vary. However, I have never to my knowledge 
heard any one say that Beatrice Kemble——”’ 

‘‘Was anything but a very nice, lovable girl, and she is 
quite pretty enough, dear,’’ said Miss Abby, interrupting 
her sister in most unlooked-for haste. 

‘‘She is pretty enough, but I have never heard her 
called beautiful,’’ resumed Miss Emmeline, quietly but 
none the less firmly. 

**She is not nearly as pretty as Mittie Mills,’’ observed 
Miss Selina. ‘‘She also is away.’’ 

***Mittie Mills!’’’ exclaimed their nephew; ‘‘ where 
under heaven did she get such a name as that ?’’ 


At -present it 


He was 
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‘‘Her name is Mehitable,’’ replied Miss Emmeline. 
‘* She was named for her grandmother.”’ 

‘*Then why don’t they call her Mehitable. If I had 
such a name I should be Bem enough to use it! Mittie! 
She may be charming, but she doesn’t sound so.” 

Before noon the next day the news had spread through 
Bayport that the Misses Willard’s nephew had come, that 
he was extremely good-looking, and that they intended to 
give a party for him—in fact, the invitations were alread 
out, and, needless to say, they were unanimously accepted. 

Brooke Willard fancied that he had lost all interest in 
the occasion when he heard that there was no hope of 
Miss Kemble’s return before the designated evening, but 
when the time came, and with it six or eight girls of many 
attractions and varied types of beauty, he changed his 
mind and proceeded to enjoy himself immensely. 
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The three young men, the largest number that Bayport’s 
inner circle of aristocrats could produce—and it is not to 
be supposed that any others could be considered for an 
instant by the Misses Willard—were not half bad, he 
thought, and merely lessened his responsibility in enter- 
taining the ladies, and the affair passed off successfully. 

The days followed one another in rapid succession, and 
Brooke was soon firmly established in the affections of his 
aunts. Indeed, he did all that he could think of to make 
his society agreeable, for he was determined to remain 
with them at least until after Miss Kemble’s return. He 
thought it was rather hard luck that she should have 
chosen this time of all others to absent herself from her 
native place. 

In the mean time he was forced to console himself as 
best he could, and he called upon the other girls with 
praiseworthy assiduity, and with the assistance of the 
three young men organized boating and bicycle parties, 
drives and walks, until Bayport society fairly fluttered 
with unwonted gayety, and the outgoing mails were heavy 
with letters to Beatrice Kemble and Mittie Mills telling 
them of all that they were missing. 

One morning Miss Selina returned from market with an 
important item of news. Her gray curls, as well as her 
voice, shook with excitement when she entered the library 
and closed the door, 

‘* Mittie Mills has come home !”’ said she. 

‘*No!”? cried her sisters. 

““Yes, I saw her at market. She was buying with the 
greatest discrimination. Oh, my dear sisters, she, and she 
only, should be Brooke’s wife !’’ 

‘‘Il agree with you, as I have all along,’’ said Miss 
Emmeline. ‘If Abby still persists in choosing Beatrice 
Kemble for him ‘¢ 

**Only because I have fancied he was interested in 
her,’”’ broke in Miss Abby. ‘‘Of course I infinitely 
prefer Mittie Mills.” 

‘‘He is with Hope Lawrence now,”’ said Miss Selina 
anxiously. ‘I saw them walking on High Street, and 
Brooke had—I scarcely like to say it, but it was almost 
what you might call a lover-like air!’’ She blushed 
faintly as she spoke. 

‘*That means nothing,’’ said Miss Abby airily. 
‘* Nothing at all! Gentlemen are very apt to have that 
manner, and I have noticed that Brooke appears very 
devoted to any young lady to whom he happens to be 
speaking. It really means nothing.’’ 

Her sisters accepted her statement. Though they had 
their own opinions about many matters, when it came to 
the ways of mankind they invariably deferred to Abby. 
They could not forget that in the far-away days of her 
youth she had received no less than four separate and 
distinct offers of marriage. Was it any wonder, then, 
that she knew whereof she spoke? 

‘*Well,”’ said Miss Selina, ‘‘that may be, but Mittie 
Mills has returned, and I think we should lose no time 
in bringing about a meeting.”’ 

** We will ask her to tea to-night,’’ said Miss Emmeline, 
‘‘and that it may not appear too pointed we will invite 
Hope Lawrence and one or two others also.”’ 
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Miss Selina doubted the wisdom of this. She was still 
somewhat fearful, in spite of Abby’s reassuring words. 
Brooke had appeared so specially devoted! But while 
they were discussing the matter the door opened and the 
young man himself walked in. 

‘*Mittie Mills has come home!’’ exclaimed the three 
aunts in a breath. 

‘** Ah, indeed !”’ said he indifferently. 

‘*T saw her at market,’’ added Miss Selina. 
you had been with me, Brooke.’’ 

‘*T wish I had, Auntie, for the pleasure of being with 
you.”’ 

‘*Not for that at all, though it is pleasant to hear you 
say so, but because Mittie Mills was there.”’ 

Brooke laughed. ‘‘She may be a charming young 
woman,”’ said he; ‘I have no doubt she is, but really I 
haven't the slightest desire to meet her. Don’t think I 
am rude, but her name has prejudiced me, and it has been 
so incessantly dinned into my ears by most of the girls 
and all of the men ever since I came that I hear it even in 
my dreams. ‘ Mittie Mills!’ ‘Mittie Mills!’ I dare say 
she is charming, but so are all the other girls in Bayport.” 

‘*Dear me!’’ sighed Miss Selina. ‘‘ We were thinking, 
your aunts and I, of asking her to tea this evening with 
two or three others.”’ 

‘Oh, please do!” exclaimed Brooke. ‘‘ Your tea- 
parties are the nicest things in the world, and I wouldn’t 
lose the chance of one even if forty Mittie Millses were 
coming. At any rate, I shall never be obliged to call her 
Mittie.”’ 

The three aunts looked at one another in dismay, but 
they took courage when Miss Abby remarked, after 
Brooke had left the room, that men were full of vagaries, 
and you never could be quite sure of what they would do. 
Thus fortified Miss Selina wrote her notes of invitation, 
which even at this short notice were all accepted, with the 
exception, alas! of the raison d’étre of the festivity. 
Mittie Mills declined with thanks. 

She did not say this to the aunts, but she confided in 
Hope Lawrence that she, for one, would not run to meet 
the far-famed hero of Bayport. 

‘‘T’'m tired of the sound of his name,’’ she declared. 
‘‘Every letter I have had for the last two weeks—and 
none of you have ever written to me as often before—has 
been full of Brooke Willard. I wouldn’t have come 
home while he was here if I hadn’t thought the family 
needed me. After such a good time as I have had in 
New York and Boston a little trumpery man like Brooke 
Willard has no attractions whatever.’’ 
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***Little trumpery man!’’’ repeated Miss Lawrence. 
“Very well, my dear! Zant mieux for the rest of us. I 
only hope that this indifference may continue.’’ 

So it went on for several days, and oddly enough, in 
such a small circle, the Misses Willard did not succeed in 
bringing about a meeting. Miss Mills kept herself in 
strict seclusion. She accepted no invitations and devoted 
herself to her family and her summer wardrobe. As his 
aunts had informed Brooke more than once, she made 
most of the gowns that she wore and all of her hats. 
This only served to deepen his wholly unreasonable preju- 
dice against her, for he disliked, above all other things, a 
woman who was not well dressed, and he decided at once 
that Miss Mills was ‘‘a dowdy.”’ He refrained, however, 
from expressing this opinion to his aunts, for it was now 
plainly visible that it hurt their feelings for him to speak 
adversely of their favorite, and Brooke was nothing if not 
kind hearted. 

He had almost given up all hope of Miss Kemble’s 
return when one day he received a note from Mrs. 
Lawrence. It was to invite him to a small tea the next 
afternoon at five, ‘‘to meet Miss Beatrice Kemble.’’ He 
was in the seventh heaven of delight, and indeed he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. The note which contained the 
precious name was hidden with a certain torn envelope 
in an inner pocket, and he counted the hours which must 
intervene before he could see once more the object of 
his dreams. 

At last the time came when it was eminently proper 
that he should set forth. The aunts watched him go with 
undisguised regret. 

“If it only could have been Mittie!’’ they said to one 
another. 

- Arrived at Mrs. Lawrence’s he looked in vain for any 
sign of ‘‘the Gibson girl’’ of the parlor car. Apparently 
she had not yet come, which was strange, for the tea was 
given in her honor, and already several guests had 
assembled. A small girl, with dark hair and a plain 
though not unattractive face, stood near the hostess. 
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‘Mr. Willard,’’ said Mrs. Lawrence, when she had 
shaken hands with him, ‘‘let me present you to Miss 
Kemble.”’ 

Brooke Willard looked, and looked again. He was so 
amazed that he almost forgot to bow or to take the 
proffered hand. He made no reply whatever to the few 
words of greeting that Miss Kemble uttered. She men- 
tally pronounced him a boor and turned away, while he 
took refuge with Hope Lawrence. 

‘*Is that—is that Miss Kemble?’’ he murmured. 

“Yes, that is Beatrice,’’ said she. ‘‘What is the 
matter? You look as if you had seen a ghost.”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing.” 

He tried to laugh it off, and then suddenly his eyes fell 
upon a young woman who was coming up the path. 

**By Jove!’’ he muttered under his breath. ‘‘ Miss 
Lawrence,’”’ he said aloud, ‘‘ who is that? Isn’t that Miss 
Kemble ?”’ 

‘“No, indeed,’”? said Hope. ‘‘ That is Mittie Mills. 
Haven’t you met her yet? Let me present you right 
away.”’ 

It was the ‘‘ Gibson girl’’ of the train. And before 
many weeks had elapsed Bayport society had something 
in which to be absorbed indeed. The affair progressed 
rapidly and as Hope Lawrence remarked : 

**Mittie soon changed her mind about his being a ‘little 
trumpery man,’ while he lost his interest in Bee Kemble 
amazingly soon. It was all because he picked up an old 
envelope of Bee’s that Mittie had been using as a book- 
mark and left in the train that he thought she was 
Beatrice. Do you remember how he used to ask us 
about Bee before she got home, and we fancied he might 
be after her money? This is a love match if ever there 
was one, and it was love at first sight, too. Isn’t it too 
awfully interesting and exciting !”’ 

As for the Misses Willard, their cup of happiness was 
filled to overflowing, for it had proved to be one of those 
rare, almost unheard-of cases when three aunts and their 
nephew are of one mind in regard to his choice of a wife. 





WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO FOR A MAN 


fa) OTHING in this world so effectively raises a man 
See] to the highest standard of which his nature is 
{ capable, nor brings to the surface the very best 
| that is in him, as the encouragement and stimu- 
lus of a good woman in his home. Behind 
every successful man is the influence of some good 
woman. We sometimes say that women know very little 
of business, and, judged from the business standards of 
men, this is technically true. The reason of this is simple 
enough, in that the one is by his very creation fitted for 
business and then trained: the other is not. But the most 
powerful, if silent, factor in the world of business to-day, 
nevertheless, is the influence of woman. She it is who 
stands behind the man: infusing new hope, new courage, 
and pointing the way to a new beginning, and often by 
her instinct succeeding in settling important matters in a 
single moment where days of planning along business 
lines have brought only failure and deeper gloom. How 
often the women of this land have been the means of 
averting business disasters or the multiplying of failures 
with further complications the world will never know. 
But there are men who know it. 


+ 


It may sound smart to some ears to say that ‘‘a 
woman breaks a man,’’ and alas! that it should be true in 
some cases. But it is also true that more often woman 
makes a man. We read and hear of the former, and 
sometimes, because of certain conditions or circum- 
stances, we are inclined to exaggerate theirnumber. But 
that is only because of the noise they make. Happy 
marriages are silent, and far outnumber the unhappy ones. 
Whenever we hear of an unhappy marriage we should 
always remember that there are thousands and thousands 
of happy unions of which we never hear. Where love is 
kept alive in a home unhappiness has a hard time getting 
a foothold, and as the good women in the world far 
exceed the others a young man stands a pretty good 
chance of getting one of the right kind—that is, if he can 
give, so far as any man can give, a pretty good equivalent 
for what he asks. 
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MRS. ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


At work in her Philadelphia studio making a 
sketch for a drawing for the JOURNAL. 


MR. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


From a photograph of the well-known illustrator just 
made expressly for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


MR. W. L. TAYLOR 


Cy) A) At work in his studio on one of “The People of 
) Longfellow ”’ drawings now appearing in the JOURNAL. 








MR. CHARLES DANA GIBSON MRS. ALICE BARBER STEPHENS MR. W. L. TAYLOR 


At his easel in his New York studio, where his famous pictures Whose illustrations are such a conspicuous feature 


Whose drawings are received with such hearty favor by the JOURNAL’S 
of “The American Girl” are drawn. 


of the artistic part of the JOURNAL. readers—at his Wellesley, Massachusetts, home. 
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MR. FRANK O. SMALL’S STUDIO 


In his Boston, Massachusetts, home, showing a drawing on the 
easel, and a number of his drawings on the walls. 


MR. REGINALD B. BIRCH 


In his New York studio, where the illustrations for “ The Pixies 
and Elaines”’ for the JOURNAL were drawn. 
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MR. FRANK O. SMALL MR. WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY MR. REGINALD B. BIRCH 
In his roof-garden studio, which is his favorite place for Who has so successfully illustrated a number of the Who early won distinction as an artist by his illustration of 
working in warm weather. JOURNAL’S serials, notably “‘ A Minister of the World.” Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
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By F. Thomas 


HE largest tree in the world is to be.seen 
at Mascali, near the foot of Mount Etna, 
and is called ‘‘ The Chestnut Tree of a 
Hundred Horses.”” Its name arose 
from the report that Queen Jane, of 
Aragon, with her principal nobility, 
took refuge from a violent storm under 
its branches. The trunk is two hundred 
and four feet in circumference. The 
largest tree in the United States, it is said, stands near 
Bear Creek, on the north fork of the Tule River, in 
California. It measures one hundred and forty feet in 
circumference. The giant redwood tree in Nevada is 
one hundred and nineteen feet in circumference. 

The ages attained by some of the coniferz are scarcely 
less extraordinary than their colossal bulk. The oy « 
longevity assigned to any tree is perhaps credited to the 
celebrated taxodium of Chapultepec, in Mexico, one 
hundred and seventeen feet in circumference, which is 
thought to exceed in age the baobab of Senegal, inferred 
to be five thousand one hundred and fifty years old. In 
Lombardy there is a cypress tree which is said to have 
been planted in the year of our Saviour’s birth. There is 
even an ancient record that it was growing in the time of 
Julius Caesar. Near the ruins of Palenque are trees whose 
age is estimated to be from four thousand to six thousand 
years. The mammoth tree has been estimated to live 
four thousand years in California. 


© 
Trees that Produce Bread, Butter and Candles 


T* bread-fruit tree of Ceylon is very remarkable. Its 

fruit is baked and eaten as we eat bread, and is 
equally good and nutritious. In Barbutu, South America, 
is a tree which by piercing the trunk produces milk with 
which the inhabitants feed their children. In the interior 
of Africa is a tree which produces excellent butter. It 
resembles the American oak, and its fruit, from which the 
butter is prepared, is not unlike the olive. Park, the great 
traveler, declared that the butter surpassed any made in 
England from cow’s milk. At Sierra Leone is the cream- 
fruit tree, the fruit of which is quite agreeable in taste. 
At Table Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, is a small 
tree the berries of which make excellent candles. It is 
also found in the Azores. The vegetable tallow tree also 
grows in Sumatra, in Algeria and in China. In the island 
of Chusan large quantities of oil and tallow are extracted 
from its fruit, which is gathered in November or December, 
when the tree has lost all its leaves. The bark of a 
tree in China produces a beautiful soap. Trees of the 
sapindus or soap-berry order also grow in the North of 
Africa. They are amazingly prolific, and their fruit con- 
tains about thirty-eight per cent. of saponin. A full-grown 
tree yields from one hundred to two hundred pounds of 
berries capable of producing soapsuds by the gallon. If 
a man wants to shave he simply has to go into his garden, 
pull a berry, rub it on his beard a few times, and he then 
finds himself ready to bring the razor into use. 


. 
Vinegar, Saccharin and Flour from a Tree 


|‘ MANY parts of India the flowers of a saponaceous tree 

form a really important article of food. The blossoms 
are very numerous and succulent, and are eaten raw. 
They are also sun-dried and sold in the bazars. A single 
tree affords from two hundred to four hundred pounds of 
the flowers. The flowers of another species are employed 
in a similar manner by the natives of Mysore and Malabar. 
They are either dried or roasted and then eaten, or 
bruised and boiled to a jelly and made into small balls 
to be traded for other food. Among the queerest of trees 
is the baobab, or monkey-bread. It grows to the height 
ot forty feet, but its girth is entirely out of proportion to 
its height, some trees being thirty feet in diameter. You 
can cut a room big enough for thirty men into the trunk of 
a baobab, and the tree , rhe on and flourishes. It pro- 
duces fruit about a foot long, which is edible. 

The carnauba tree, a species of palm, is one of the 
most valuable vegetable productions of Bahia, Rio Grande 
del Norte and other localities. It flourishes without 
culture, resists drought, and always appears green and 
luxuriant. ‘Its roots possess properties similar to those of 
the sarsaparilla. The trunk furnishes a superior fibre. 
When the tree is young it yields vinegar, a saccharine 
matter, and a species of gum closely resembling sago. 
Its wood is excellently suited for the manufacture of 
musical instruments, as well as for tubes and conduits 
for water. The pulp of the fruit is very palatable, and 
the oily nut, roasted and pulverized, is a good substitute 
for coffee. The trunk also yields a flour similar to 
maizena. With the straw, hats, brooms and baskets are 
made, and over five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
it alone are exported to England yearly. Lastly, a wax 
used for making candles is extracted from the leaves. 


- 
Most Beautiful Tree in Nature’s Garden 


T# sago tree of the East Indies makes a very agreeable 
and wholesome food for thousands of people. 

good-sized sago tree will furnish food for a native for an 
entire year, and many of them live upon it almost exclu- 
sively. The trunk is reduced to powder and then made 
into cakes. The Brazilians distil ardent spirits from 
the marrow of the sago tree and from pineapples; the 
Moors of Barbary and Tripoli, from the fruit of the date- 
palm. The talipot tree of Ceylon grows to the height 
of one hundred feet, and its leaves are so large that a 
single one will cover nearly twenty people, like an 
umbrella. The banyan tree is wonderful. It never dies 
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and is constantly extending, for as the branches shoot 
downward they take root and thus produce other trees 
whose branches in like manner extend downward, and 
resemble large oaks. The fruit of the banyan tree is 
much like rich, scarlet figs, and furnishes a luxuriant sub- 
sistence to monkeys and birds of every description. The 
peepul tree is said to be ‘‘the most completely beautiful 
of all which adorn the wide garden of Nature.” The 
Hindus called it the tree of God and the religious 
fig, because under its shade they suppose their god, 
Vishnu, was born. It is held by them in such veneration 
that the form of the leaves is only allowed to be painted 
on furniture used by the Princes. They plant them also 
as memorials of persons deceased. The Chinese feed 
vast numbers of silkworms on this tree. 


+ 
Trees that Weep and One that Moaned 


HE island of Ferro is one of the largest in the Canary 
zroup, and it has received its name on account of its 
westbound soil, through which no river nor stream flows. 
In the midst of the island there grows a tree known as 
the raining tree, the leaves of which are long and narrow. 
It continues in constant verdure winter and summer, and 
the branches are covered with a cloud which is never dis- 
ponet but, resolving itself into a moisture, causes to fall 
rom its leaves a very clear water in such abundance that 
cisterns placed at its foot to receive it are never empty. 
At Goa, near Bombay, there is a singular vegetable, the 
sorrowful tree, so called because it only flourishes in the 
night. At sunset no flowers are to be seen, but half an 
hour later it is quite full of them. They yield a sweet 
smell, but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon them 
than some of them fall off and others close up; and 
thus the tree continues flowering in the night all the year. 
The groaning tree, which made a strange noise like that 
of a person in extreme agony, was an elm which grew 
near the centre of the village of Badsley, near Lymington, 
England. Though the country people assigned many 
superstitious causes for this strange phenomenon, the 
naturalists could assign no physical one that was in any 
degree satisfactory. It continued an object of astonish- 
ment for about twenty years, when the owner cut it down 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause. 


— 
Where Trees Grow Dresses and Cannon-Balls 


Tie oil of the nut of the argan tree, which exists in 
Morocco, is useful to the natives both for burning 
and cooking purposes. When made into oil-cake it is 
invaluable to the natives and their cattle in time of 
drought. The best charcoal is made from the argan tree, 
and the dry timber is excellent for firewood. 

There is said to be a tree in Bombay called the sack 
tree, because from it may be sviosel a very singular 
natural sack which resembles felt in appearance. In the 
West Indies is found a tree the inner bark of which 
resembles lace or network. This bark is very beautiful. 
It consists of layers which may be pulled out into a fine 
white web three or four feet wide. It is sometimes used 
for ladies’ dresses. The maguey tree of Mexico affords 
material for paper, and from the juices is distilled a 
favorite beverage. From its heavier fibres the natives 
manufacture strong cords and coarse, strong cloth. 
Among the plants of Guinea one of the most curious is 
the cannon-ball tree. It grows to the height of sixty feet, 
and its flowers are remarkable, not only for their beauty, 
but also for their fragrance. Its blossoms are of a beauti- 
ful crimson, appearing in large bunches and exhaling a 
rich perfume. The fruit resembles enormous cannon- 
balls, hence the name. However, some say it has been 
so called because of the noise which the balls maké in 
bursting. From the shells domestic utensils are made, and 
from the contents are obtained several kinds of acids, 
sugar and gum, as well as the materials for making an 
excellent drink insickness. But, singular as it may appear, 
this pulp, when in a perfectly ripe state, is very filthy and 
the odor from it is exceedingly unpleasant. 


Sd 
Bootblacking the Product of a Plant 


HE Brazil-nut tree thrives well in Brazil. It reaches a 
height of eighty feet, and the fruit, in its natural 
position, resembles a cocoanut, being extremely hard 
and about the size of a child’s head. Each one of these 
contains from twelve to twenty of the three-cornered nuts 
nicely packed together. The ivory-nut tree is popularly 
called the tangus plant, and is common in South America. 
The tree is one of the numerous family of palms, but 
belongs to the order designated as the screw-pine tribe. 
The natives use the leaves to cover their cottages, and 
from the nuts make buttons and various other articles. 
In an early state the nuts contain a sweet, milky liquid, 
which afterward assumes a solidity nearly equal to ivory 
and will admit of a high polish. 

The bootblacking plant is a native of New South 
Wales. It is stated that the petals of this shrub contain a 
tough and viscous substance gifted with all the properties 
and attributes of the finest boot polish. Squeeze them 
gently over the boot and they will yield some thick, 
dusky drops of sticky fluid, which must then be spread 
over the surface of the boot in the most approved manner 
of the shoe-black brigade. This done, a polish of dazzling 
brilliancy may be brought out by a few light touches of 
the finishing brush. Marvelous stories are told of the 
delicate sensitiveness of the mimosa pudica. The slight- 
est touch on any one of its tiniest leaflets, and gradually 
all shut, its branches droop, and the whole plant shows 
signs of great disturbance. 
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The Flute Player of the Forest's Orchestra 


HERE are some flowers which open only at night. 
There is a charming jessamine which opens its small 
flowers at night and fills the house with its fragrance. 
There is the common marvel of Peru, or four o’clock, 
which pretends to open at that hour in the afternoon and 
remain open all night ; and there is the uncommon night- 
blooming cereus, which one must sit up waiting in the 
night to see, for it opens only after the time when every- 
body should be in bed, and before morning it is quite 
limp and faded. The whistling tree, or soffar—that is, flute 
or pipe, in allusion to a peculiar property that this acacia 
possesses—is found in Nubia. Owing to the inroads of 
the larve of insects the ivory-white shoots of the tree are 
distorted in shape and swollen at their base into a 
globular, bladder-like ball about one inch in diameter. 
After the insect has emerged from a circular hole this 
thornlike shoot becomes a kind of musical instrument, 
upon which the wind as it blows discourses music like the 
regular sound of the flute. The stinging tree is a wonder 
of Queensland. If a certain portion of one’s body is 
burned by this tree death will be the result. It would be 
as safe to pass through fire as to fall into one of these 
trees. It grows from two or three inches to ten or 
fifteen feet high. It emits a disagreeable smell ; but it is 
best known by its leaf, which is nearly round, having a 
point on the top, and is jagged all around the edge like the 
nettle. All the leaves are large—some larger than a 
saucer. The effects of its sting are curious. It leaves 
no mark whatever, the pain is maddening, and for months 
afterward the part where touched is tender in rainy weather 
or when it gets wet in washing, etc. A traveler says: ‘‘I 
have seen a man who treats ordinary pain lightly roll on 
the ground in agony after being stung, and I have known 
a horse so completely mad after getting into a grove of 
the trees that he rushed open-mouthed at every one who 
approached him, and had to be shot in the scrub.”’ 


+ 
A Plant’s Seeds that Provoke Hearty Laughter 


T= seeds of the laughing plant of Arabia produce the 

same effect upon persons as laughing gas. The 
plant attains a height of from two to four feet, with woody 
stems, wide-spreading branches and bright green foliage. 
Its fruits are produced in clusters, and are of a yellow 
color. The seed-pods are soft and woolly in texture, and 
contain two or three black seeds of the size of a Brazilian 
bean. Their flavor is a little like opium and their taste is 
sweet; the odor from them produces a sickening sensa- 
tion and is slightly offensive. The seeds, when pulverized 
and taken in small quantities, have a peculiar effect upon 
man. He begins to laugh loudly, boisterously, then he 
sings, dances and cuts all manner of fantastic capers. 
Such extravagance of gait and manners was never pro- 
duced by any other kind of dosing. In India there is a 
tree which picks up stones, bones, bits of wood and other 
unconsidered trifles from the surface of the ground, 
retaining them and suspending them in midair. This 
tree throws out from its branches long flexible tendrils, 
which, touching the ground, do not take any root there, 
but twine themselves around any article that may lie 
within reach. Eventually these quasi-branches contract 
so that they fail to reach the ground, but the finger-like 
processes continue to closely grip the substances around 
which they have twined themselves. In this way articles 
of considerable weight may be literally picked up from 
the ground by the tree and so held in suspension. 


ww 
Plants Which Have a Clutch that Kills 


HE man-eating tree, or tree devil, of Madagascar 
resembles a pineapple in shape, with a series of long, 
hairy, green tendrils stretched out in every direction 
toward the horizon at the top. The trunk of the tree is 
about eight feet high, black and hard as iron, and the 
tendrils are seven or eight feet long, tapered from four 
inches to half an inch in diameter. Above these, from 
between the upper and the under end, six white and 
almost transparent palpi rear themselves toward the sky, 
twirling and twisting with a marvelous, incessant motion, 
yet constantly reaching upward—thin as reeds and frail 
as quills apparently, yet five or six feet tall—with a subtle, 
sinuous, silent throbbing against the air, with their sug- 
gestions of serpents dancing on their tails. On the sum- 
mit of the tree there is a cup containing a viscid fluid, and 
all who drink of it become wild with frenzy, and the 
atrocious cannibal tree fastens around them its tendrils, 
one after another like great green serpents with brutal 
energy and terrible rapidity, until life is extinct. In 
India there grows a marvelous palm called the self- 
lifting tree. The plant is eleven feet in height, not 
including the leaves and stems, and it changes its position 
every morning and evening. One who has seen it writes : 
‘** At 5:30 o’clock the tree was almost lying toward the 
west. The foot of it was at an angle of five to seven 
degrees with the ground, and we were given to under- 
stand that it had already commenced to rise at 4 o’clock. 
A handkerchief which had been tied to one of the leaves 
so that its other end might just touch the ground had 
risen six inches. At 8 Pp. M. the kerchief was eighteen 
inches from the ground, and at 3 A. M. nine feet.’’ 


$ 
Serpents with Only the Vital Spark Lacking 


|% GUINEA there grows a graceful tree which produces a 

remarkable nut about the size of a walnut. The 
crumpled mass which meets the eye on opening the shell 
gives no indication of the singular form that lies enveloped 
amid the many folds of filmy skin, but this has only to 
be carefully detached to call forth expressions of admira- 
tion and astonishment. There is a broad, flat head with 
two distinctly marked eyes, whence springs up the future 
tree, and a long, tapering body curled up like a ball. 
This mimic snake, however, assumes not the position of 
one in perfect health, but rather seems to be writhing in 
the agonies of some internal malady, or simulating a 
future Python, newly born, testing the elasticity of its 
body. Hard and red, it looks as if it had been exposed 
to the action of a violent heat and had been baked, and 
stiffened during the painful pangs of its death. 

In the West Indies, as many know, oysters grow upon 
trees ; barnacle geese were once thought to do the same. 
We can, therefore, well excuse the ignorant and super- 
stitious for believing that this tree in Guinea is capable of 
producing serpent germs; only the vital spark is lacking. 
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(Author of ‘‘ Pembroke,’’ ‘‘ A Humble Romance,” ‘‘ Neighborhood Types,”’ ‘Jerome: A Poor Man,” etc.) 


*VI—THE CENTENNIAL 


HE older one grows the less one won- 
ders at the sudden, inconsequent 
turns which an apparently reasonable 
person will make ina line of conduct. 
Still | must say that I was not pre- 
pared for what Mrs. H. Boardman 
Jameson did in about a week after 
she had declared that her daughter 
should never marry Harry Liscom: 
capitulated entirely and gave her 
consent. 

It was Grandma Cobb who brought 
us the news, coming in very early one morning. 

‘‘My daughter told Harriet last night that she had 
written to her father and he had no objections, and that 
she would withdraw hers on further consideration,’’ said 
Grandma Cobb with a curious, unconscious imitation of 
Mrs. Jameson’s calm state of manner. Then she at once 
relapsed into her own. ‘‘My daughter says that she is 
convinced that the young man is worthy, though he is 
not socially quite what she might desire, and she does 
not feel it right to part them if they have a true affection 
for each other,’’ said Grandma Cobb. Then she added, 
with a gleam of malicious truth in her blue eyes : ‘‘ Robert 
Browning was the means of bringing it about.’’ 

‘‘Robert Browning!’ I repeated. I was bewildered, 
and Louisa stared at me in a frightened way. 

““Yes, my daughter seems to look upon Robert 
Browning as if everything he said was written on tables 
of stone,’’ said Grandma Cobb, ‘‘ and last night she had 
a letter from Mrs. Addison Sears, who feels just the same 
way. My daughter had written her about Harriet’s love 
affair, and this was in answer. Mrs. Sears dwelt a good 
deal upon Mr. Browning’s own happy marriage, and 
then she quoted passages, and my daughter became con- 
vinced that Robert Browning would have been in favor 
of the match, and that settled it. My daughter proves 
things by Browning almost the same way as people do by 
Scripture. I am thankful that it has turned out so, for I 
like the young man myself, and as for Harriet, her mind 
is set on him, and she’s like me: once get her mind 
set on anybody, that’s the end of it. My daughter has 
got the same trait, but it works the contrary way: when 
she once gets her mind set against anybody, that’s the 
end of it unless Robert Browning steps in to turn her.” 
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Louisa and I were glad to hear of Mr. Browning’s 
unconscious intercession and its effect upon Mrs. Jameson, 
but we wondered what Caroline Liscom would say. 

“It will take more than passages of poetry to move 
her,’’? said Louisa when Grandma Cobb had gone. 

All we could do was to wait for developments concern- 
ing Caroline. Then one day she came in and completely 
opened her heart to us with that almost alarming frank- 
ness which a reserved woman often displays if she does 
lose her self-restraint. 

“‘T can’t have it, anyhow,’’ said Caroline Liscom, and I 
must say I did pity her. ‘‘I feel as if it would kill me if 
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***The Jamesons in the Country '’ was begun in the November 
(1898) issue of the Journal. 


Harry marries that girl, and I am afraid he will, but he 
shall never bring her to my house while I am in it.”’ 

Then Caroline went on to make revelations about 
Harriet which were actually dire accusations from a New 
England housewife like her. 

“It was perfectly awful the way her room looked while 
she was at my house,”’ said Caroline ; ‘‘ she doesn’t know 
how to do one thing. She can’t make a loaf of bread, to 
save her life, and she has no more idea how to sweep a 
room and dust it than a baby. Think of my boy, brought 
up the way he has been, everything as neat as wax, if I 
do say it, and his victuals always cooked nice, and ready 
when he wanted them, marrying a girl like that. I can’t 
and I’ won’t have it. It’s all very well now, he’s capti- 
vated by a pretty face, but wait a little and he’ll find out 
there’s something else. He’ll find out there’s comfort to 
be considered as well as love. And she don’t even know 
how to do plain sewing. Only look at the bottoms of her 
dresses, with the braid hanging; and I know she never 
mends her stockings—I had it from the woman who 
washes them. Only think of my son, who has always 
had his stockings mended as smooth as satin, either going 
with holes in them or else having them gathered up in 
hard bunches and getting corns. I won’t have it.” 
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Caroline finished all her remarks with that. I sug- 
gested mildly that the girl had never been taught, and 
had always had so much money that she was excusable 
for not knowing how to do all these little things. 

‘*T know all that,’’ said Caroline; ‘‘I am not blaming 
her so much as Iam her mother. She might better have 
stopped reading Browning and improving her own mind 
and the village, and improved her own daughter, so she 
could walk in the way Providence has set for a woman 
without disgracing herself. But I am looking at her as 
she is, without any question of blame, for my son’s sake.”’ 

Louisa asked timidly—we were both of us _ rather 
timid, Caroline was so fierce—if she did not think she 
could teach Harriet. 

**T don’t know whether I can or not!’’ said Caroline. 
** Anyway, I am not going to try. What kind of a plan 
would it be for me to have her in the house teaching her, 
where Harry could see her every day, and perhaps, after 
all, find out that it would not amount to anything? How 
do I know it’s in her? And there I would have her right 
under Harry’s nose. She shall never marry him; | can’t 
and I won’t have it.’’ 

Louisa and | speculated as to whether Caroline would 
be able to help it, when she had taken her leave. 

‘‘ Harry Liscom has a will, as well as his mother, and 
he is a man grown, and able to support a wife. I don’t 
believe he is going to stop, now the girl’s mother has 
consented, because his mother tells him to,’’ said Louisa. 

That very evening Harry went past to the Jamesons, 
in his best suit, carrying a cane, which he swung with the 
air of a young man going courting where he is welcome. 

‘*T am glad for one thing,’”’ said I, ‘‘ and that is, there is 
no more secret strolling in my grove, but open sitting up 
in her mother’s parlor.”’ 

Louisa looked at me a little uncertainly, and I saw that 
there was something which she wanted to say and did 
not quite dare. 

‘* What is it?”’ said I. 





“WE THOUGHT IT EXCEEDINGLY APPROPRIATE 
THAT THE JAMESONS SHOULD RIDE IN THE 
PROCESSION WITH THE MINISTER AND THE LAWYER” 


‘*Well,”’ said Louisa, ‘‘ I was thinking that you were as 
good a housekeeper as Caroline Liscom, and—you might 
have the girl in here once in a while and teach her.”’ 

‘**T will do it,’’ said I at once, ‘‘if I can, that is.’’ 

I found out that I could. The poor child was only too 
glad to take a few lessons in housekeeping. I waylaid 
her when she was going past one day, and broached the 
subject delicately. I said it was a good idea for a young 
girl to learn as much as she could about keeping house, 
and Harriet blushed as red as a rose and thanked me, and 
arranged to come for her first lesson that very day, and | 
found her an apt pupil. I told her that she would make a 
good housekeeper, and she blushed again and kissed me. 
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Louisa and I had been a little worried as to what Mrs. 
Jameson would say, but we need not have been. Mrs. 
Jameson was strenuously engaged in uprooting poison 
ivy vines, which grew thickly along the walls everywhere 
in the village. I must say it seemed Scriptural to me, 
and made me think better in one way of Mrs. Jameson, 
since it did require considerable heroism. 

Luckily, old Martin was one of the few who are exempt 
from the noxious influence of poison ivy, and he pulled 
up the roots with impunity, but without the best success. 
Poison ivy is a staunch and persistent thing, and was more 
than a match for Mrs. Jameson. She suffered herself in 
the conflict. Cobb, too, was more or less a victim to 
his mother’s zeal for uprooting noxious weeds. 

It was directly after the poison ivy that Mrs. Jameson 
made what may be considered her grand attempt of the 
season. All at once she discovered that our village had 
been settled one hundred years ago that very August. 

Mrs. Jameson came into our house on the twenty-seventh 
day of July with the news. 

‘* We must have a centennial,’’ said she magisterially. 

Louisa and I stared at her. ‘‘A centennial!’’ said I 
feebly. I think visions of Philadelphia, and exhibits of 
the products of the whole world in our fields and cow 
pastures floated through my mind. 

‘“How would you make it?’”’ asked Louisa of Mrs. 
Jameson, as if a centennial were a loaf of gingerbread. 
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Mrs. Jameson had formed her plans with the rapidity of 
a great General on the eve of a forced battle. ‘We will 
take the oldest house in town,’’ said she, ‘‘ and we will 
fit it up as nearly as possible like a house of one hundred 
years ago, and we will hold our celebration there.” 

‘“The oldest house is the Shaw house,”’ said I. 

‘Why, Emily Shaw is living there,’’ said Louisa. 

‘*We shall make arrangements with her,’’ returned 
Mrs. Jameson. She looked around our sitting-room, and 
eyed our old-fashioned high-boy, and an old-fashioned 
table which becomes a chair when manipulated. ‘‘ Those 
will be just the things to go in one of the rooms,”’ said she. 

‘*Emily Shaw’s furniture will have to be put some- 
where if so many other things are to be moved in,’’ 
suggested Louisa timidly, but Mrs. Jameson dismissed 
that consideration with merely a wave of her hand. 

“Tl think that Mrs. Simeon White has a swell-front 
bureau and an old looking-glass which will do ery well 
for one of the chambers,”’ she went on to say, ‘‘and Miss 
Clark has a mahogany table.’’ 

‘‘T don’t see how Emily Shaw is going to live there 
while all this is going on,’’ remarked Louisa. 

‘‘IT think we may be able to leave her one room,”’ said 
Mrs. Jameson, and Louisa and I fairly gasped. 

‘I don’t know but Emily Shaw will put up with it, for 
she is pretty meek,’’ said Louisa when Mrs. Jameson had 
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gone hurrying down the street to impart her scheme to 
others, ‘‘but it is lucky for Mrs. Jameson that Flora 
Clark hasn't the oldest house in town.”’ 

1 said I doubted if Flora would even consent to let her 
furniture be displayed in the centennial, but she did. 
Everybody consented to everything. I don’t know 
whether Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson had any hypnotic 
influence over us, but the whole village marshaled and 
marched vo her orders with the greatest docility. 


+ 


The centennial was to be held the tenth day of August, 
and quick work was necessary. The whole village was 
in an uproar; none of us who had old-fashioned pos- 
sessions fairly knew where we were living, so many of 
them were in the Shaw-house; we were short of dishes 
and bureau drawers, and counterpanes and _ curtains. 
Mrs. Jameson never asked for any of these os: she 
simply took them as by right of war, and nobody gain- 
said her. However, poor Emily Shaw was the oné who 
displayed the greatest meekness. ‘The whole affair must 
have seemed revolutionary to her. She was a quiet, 
delicate litthe woman no longer young. She did not go 
out much, and seemed as fond of her home as an animal 
of its shell—as if it were a part of her. Old as her house 
was, she had it fitted up in a modern fashion. Emily was 
quite well-to-do. ‘There were nice tapestry carpets on all 
the downstairs floors, lace curtains at the windows, and 
furniture covered with red velvet in the parlor. Old fire- 
places were covered up and marble slabs set; there was 
carved black walnut furniture in the chambers. Mrs. Sim 
White said she didn’t know as she wondered that Emily 
didn’t like to go away from such nice things. 

Every one of these nice things was hustled out of 
sight to make room for the pieces of old-fashioned furni- 
ture. The tapestry carpets were taken up and stowed 
away in the garrets, the lace curtains were pulled down. 
In their stead were the old, sanded bare floors and cur- 
tains of homespun linen trimmed with hand-knitted lace. 
Emily’s nice Marseilles counterpanes were laid aside for 
the old blue and white ones which our grandmothers spun 
and wove, and her fine oil paintings gave way to old engrav- 
ings of Webster death-bed scenes and portraits of the 
Presidents, and samplers. Emily was left one room to 
herself—a little back chamber over the kitchen—and she 
took her meals at Flora Ciark’s, next door. She was 
obliged to do that, for her kitchen range had been taken 
down, and there was only the old fireplace furnished 
with crane and kettles to cook in. 

‘‘I suppose my forefathers used to get all their meals 
there,’’ said poor Emily Shaw, who has at all times a 
gentle, sad way of speaking, and then seemed on the 
verge of uncomplaining tears, ‘‘but I don’t quite feel 
competent to undertake it now. It looks to me as if the 
kettles might be hard to lift.”” Emily glanced at her 
hands and wrists as she spoke. Emily’s hands and arms 
are very small and bony. 

The litthe chamber which she inhabited during the 
preparation for the centennial was very hot in those 
midsummer days, and her face was always suffused with 
a damp pink when she came out of it, but she uttered no 
word of complaint. All she said was, once in a depreca- 
— whisper to me, to the effect that she was a little sorry 
to have strangers see her house looking so, but she sup- 
posed it was interesting. 

We expected a number of strangers. Mrs. Sim White’s 
brother, who had gone to Boston when he was a young 
man, and turned out so smart, being the head of a large 
dry goods firm, was coming, and was to make a speech, 
and Mr. Elijah M. Mills, whose mother’s people came 
from Linnville. Of course, everybody knows Elijah 
M. Mills. He was to make a speech. Mrs. Lucy Beers 
Wright, whose aunt on her father’s side, Miss Jane 
Beers, used to live in Linnville before she died, was to 
come and read some selections from her own works. 
Mrs. Lucy Beers Wright writes quite celebrated stories, 
and reads them almost better than she writes them. She 
has enormous prices, too, but she promised to come to 
the centennial and read for nothing. Mrs. Jameson said 
that we were very fortunate to get her. 
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Mrs. Jameson did not stop, however, at celebrities of 
local traditions; she flew higher still. She wrote the 
Governor of the State inviting him to be present, and 
some of us were never quite certain that she did not invite 
the President of the United States. However, if she had 
done so, it seemed incredible that since he was bidden by 
Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson he neither came nor wrote a 
letter. The Governor of the State did not come, but he 
wrote a very handsome letter expressing the most heart- 
felt disappointment that he was unable to be present on 
such an occasion, and we all felt very sorry for him when 
we heard it read. Mrs. Sim White said that a Governor’s 
life must be a hard one—he must have to deny himself 
many pleasures. Our minister, the Rev. Henry P. Jacobs, 
wrote a long poem to be read on the occasion ; it was in 
blank verse like Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ and some 
thought he had imitated it, but it was generally consid- 
ered very fine, though we had not the pleasure of hearing 
it at the céntennial—why, I will explain later. 

There was to be a grand procession, of course, illustra- 
tive of the arts, trades and professions in our village a 
hundred years ago and at the present time, and Mrs. 
Jameson engineered that. I never saw a woman work as 
she did. Louisa and I agreed that she could not be so very 
delicate after all. She had a finger in everything except 
the cooking: that she left mostly to the rest of us, though 
she did break over in one instance to our sorrow. We 
made poundcake, and cupcake, and Indian puddings, and 
pies, and we baked beans enough for a standing army. 
Of course, the dinner was to be after the fashion of one 
of a hundred years ago. The old oven in the Shaw 
kiichen was to be heated, and Indian puddings and pies 
baked in it, but that would not hold enough for such a 
multitude as we éxpected, so we all baked at home—that 
is, all except Caroline Liscom. She would not bake a 
thing because Mrs. Jameson got up the centennial, and 
she declared that she would not go. However, she 
changed her mind. 

The tenth of August, which was the one hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of our village, dawned 
bright and clear, though it was very hot. The exercises 
were to begin at eleven o’clock in the morning with the 
procession. We were to assemble at the old Shaw house 
at half-past twelve ; the dinner was to be at half-past one, 
after an hour of social intercourse which would afford 
people an opportunity of viewing the house. After dinner 
were to be the speeches and readings, which must be 
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concluded in season for the out-of-town celebrities to take. 


the Grover stage coach to connect with the railroad train. 

By eight o’clock people began to arrive from other 
villages, and to gather on the street corners to view the 
procession. It was the very first procession ever organ- 
ized in our village, and we were very proud of it. For 
the first time Mrs. pe began to be regarded asa 
local benefactress. We told all the visitors that Mrs. H. 
Boardman Jameson got up the centennial, and we were 
proud that she was one of us when we saw her driving 
past in the procession. We thought it exceedingly appro- 

riate that the canon Sethe Jameson had come on from 

ew York for the occasion—should ride in the procession 
with the minister and the lawyer in a barouche from 
Grover. Barouches seemed that day to be illustrative of 
extremest progress in carriages, in contrast with the old 
Linnville and Wardville stage coaches, and the old chaise 
and doctor’s sulky, all of which had needed to be 
repaired with infinite care, and were driven with gingerly 
foresight, lest*they fall to pieces on the line of march. 
We really pitied the village doctor in the aged sulky, for 
it seemed as if he might have to set a bone for himself 
by reason of the sudden collapse of his vehicle. Mrs. 
Jameson had decreed that he should ride in it, however. 

Mrs. Jameson looked very imposing in her barouche, and 
we were glad that she wore one of her handsome black 
silks instead of her sensible short costume. There was a 
good deal of jet about the waist, and her bonnet was all 
made of jet, with a beautiful, tuft of pink roses on ‘the 
front, and she glittered resplendently as she rode past, 
sitting up very straight. 

‘*That is Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson,” said we, and 
we mentioned incidentally that the gentleman beside her 
was Mr. Jameson. We were not as proud of him, since 
all that he had done which we knew of was to lose all 
his money and then to have his friends get him a place in 
the custom-house ; he was merely a satellite of his wife, 
who had gotten up our centennial. 
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Words could not express the admiration which we all 
felt for the procession. It was really accomplished in a 
masterly manner, but it paled beside the wonders of the 
old Shaw house. I was obliged to be in the kitchen, but 
I could hear the loud bursts of admiration. The house 
seemed full of exclamation points. Flora Clark said for 
her part she could not see why folks could not look at 
a thing and think it was pretty without screaming, but she 
was tired, and probably a little vexed at herself for work- 
ing so hard when Mrs. Jameson had gotten up the centen- 
nial. It was very warm in the kitchen, too, for Mrs. 
Jameson had herself started the hearth fire in order to 
exemplify to the utmost the old custom. The kettles on 
the crane were all steaming. Flora Clark said it was 
nonsense to have a hearth fire on such a hot day because 
our grandmothers were obliged to, but she was in the 
minority. Most of the ladies were inclined to follow Mrs. 
Jameson’s lead unquestioningly. They even exclaimed 
admiringly over two chicken pies which she brought. 
The pastry looked very hard and of a curious leaden 
color. Mrs, Jameson said that she made them herself out 
of whole wheat, without shortening. Mrs. Jameson had 
cut the pies before bringing them, which Flora Clark whis- 
pered was necessary. ‘‘l know that she had to cut them 
with a hatchet and a hammer,’’ whispered she, and really 
when we came to try them later it did not seem so unlikely. 
I never saw anything like the toughness and cohesiveness 
of that pastry; the chicken was not seasoned well 
either. We could eat very little; with a few exceptions 
we could do no more than taste of it, which was fortunate. 

I may as well mention here that the few greedy individ- 
uals who, I fancy, fréquent all social functions with an 
undercurrent of gastronomical desire for their chief incen- 
tive, came to grief by reason of Mrs. Jameson’s chicken 
pies. She had baked them without an opening in the 
upper crust, which, as every good housewife knows, is 
essential. The doctor had a night of toil. Caleb—com- 
monly called Kellup—Bates and his son Thomas were 
the principal sufferers, they being notorious eaters and 
the terrors of sewing-circle suppers. Flora Clark con- 
fessed that she was relieved when she saw them out again, 
since she had passed the pies to them three times, think- 
ing that such devourers would stop at nothing and she 
might as well save the delicacies for the more temperate. 

The dinner, with that exception, was a very great success, 
and Flora Clark said to me that if people a hundred 
years ago ate those hearty, nourishing victuals as these 
people did, she didn’t wonder that the men had strength 
to found a Republic, but she did wonder how the women 
who had to cook for them had time and strength to live. 
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After dinner the speechifying began. The Rev. Henry 
P. Jacobs made the opening address, since he was the 
minister. Mr, Jacobs is considered a fine speaker, and he 
is never at a loss for ideas. We all felt proud of him as 
he stood up and began to speak of the state of the 
Linnville church a hundred years ago, and contrasted 
those days of fireless meeting-houses with the comforts 
of the sanctuary at the present time. He also had a 
long list of statistics. I began at last to feel a little 
uneasy lest he might read his poem and so rob the guests 
who were to speak of their quotas of time. But Mrs. 
Jameson whispered to her husband, who tiptoed around 
to him with a scared and important look and whispered 
something. Then the minister, with a_ crestfallen 
air, curtailed his remarks, saying something about his 
hoping to read a poem a little later on that auspicious 
occasion, but that he would now introduce Mrs. H. 
Boardman Jameson, to whom they were all so much 
indebted. 

Mrs. Jameson arose and bowed to the company. Her 
jets glittered, her eyes shone with a commanding bright- 
ness, and she really looked very imposing. After a few 
words, which were very well chosen, she read the 
Governor's letter. Then she went on to read other letters 
from people who were noteworthy in some way and had 
some association with the village. Flora Clark said that 
she believed that Mrs. Jameson had written to every 
celebrity whose grandfather ever drove through Linnville. 
She did have a great many letters from people who we 
were surprised to hear had ever heard of us, and they 
were very interesting. Still it did take time to read them, 
and after she had finished them all Mrs. Jameson com- 
menced to speak on her own account. She dwelt mainly 
upon the vast improvement for the better in our condi- 
tion during the last hundred years. She mentioned in this 
connection Robert Browning, the benefit of whose teach- 
ing was denied our ancestors of a hundred years ago. 
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She also mentioned hygienic bread as a contrast to the 
heavy, indigestible masses of cornmeal concoctions. Mrs. 
Jameson galloped with mild state all her little hobbies, 
and the time wenton. We had sat very long at dinner; it 
was later than we had planned when the speechifying 
began. Mrs. Jameson did not seem to be aware of the 
flight of time, nor did she see how we were all fidgeting. 
Still, nobody spoke to her; nobody quite dared, and then 
we thought every sentence would be her last. 
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The upshot of it was that the Grover stage coach 
arrived, and Mrs. Sim White’s brother, Elijah M. Mills, 
and Mrs. Lucy Beers Wright, besides a number of others 
of lesser fame, were obliged to leave without raising their 
voices, or lose their trains. There was much subdued 
indignation and discomfiture among us, and I dare say 
among the guests themselves. Mrs. Lucy Beers Wright 
was particularly haughty. As for Elijah M. Mills, Louisa 
said she heard him say something, which she would not 
repeat, when he was putting on his hat. He is a fine 
speaker and noted for his witty stories ; we felt that we 
had missed a great deal. I must say, to do her justice, 
that Mrs. Jameson seemed somewhat perturbed, and dis- 
posed to be conciliating when she bade the guests good-by ; 
she was even apologetic in her calmly superior way. 

However, the guests had not been gone long before 
something happened to put it all out of our minds. The 
Rev. Henry P. Jacobs had just stood up again to read his 
poem when there was a scream, and poor Harriet Jameson 
was all in a blaze. She wore a white muslin dress, and 
somehow it had caught; she had been — near the 
hearth. Harry Liscom made one spring for her, but a 
woman was before him. She caught up the braided rug 
from the floor and in a second Harriet was borne down 
under it, and then Harry was there with his coat, and Sim 
White, and the fire was out. Poor Harriet was not much 
hurt, only a few trifling burns, but if it had not been for 
the woman our centennial might have ended in a tragedy. 

The woman who snatched up the rug was Caroline 
Liscom. She was somewhat burned herself, too, but she 
did not seem to mind that at all. She was, to our utter 
surprise, for we all knew how she had felt about Harry’s 
marrying Harriet, cuddling the girl in her motherly arms, 
the sleeves of her best black grenadine being all scorched, 
too, and telling her that she must net be frightened, the 
fire was all out, and calling her my dear child, and kissing 
her. I, for one, never knew that Caroline Liscom could 
display so much warmth of love and pity, and that toward 
a girl whom she was determined her son should not 
marry. I suppose when she saw the poor child all in a 
blaze, and thought she would be burned to death, her 
heart smote her, and she felt that she would do anything 
in the world if she only lived. 

Harry Liscom was as white as a sheet. Once or twice 
he tried to push his mother away, as if he wished to do 
the comforting himself} but she would not have it. 
**Poor child! poor child!’ she kept repeating, “it's all 
over ; don’t be Frightened,” as if Harriet had been a baby. 

Then Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson came close to Caroline 
Liscom, and tears were running down her cheeks quite 
openly. She did not even have out her handkerchief, and 
she threw her arms right around the other woman who had 
saved her daughter. ‘‘God bless you! Oh, God bless 
you !’’ she said; then her voice broke and she sobbed 
out loud. I think a good many of us joined her. As for 
Caroline Liscom, she sort of pushed Harriet toward her 
son, and then she threw her poor, scorched arms around 
Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson and kissed her. ‘‘ Oh, let us 
both thank God!’’ sobbed Caroline. 

As soon as we got calm enough we took Harriet up- 
stairs ; her pretty muslin was fluttering around her in 
yellow rags, and the slight burns needed attention. 
Her mother and Caroline Liscom came, too, and Caroline 
concealed her burns until Harriet’s were dressed. 
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Rev. Henry P. Jacobs did not read his poo ; we were 
too much perturbed to listen to it, and nobody mentioned 
itto him. Flora Clark whispered to me that if he began 
she should go home ; for her part, she felt as if she had 
gone through enough that day without poetry. The poem 
was delivered by special request at our next sewing circle, 
but I think the minister was always disappointed, though 
he strove to bear it with Christian grace. However, 
within three months he had to console him a larger wed- 
ding fee than often falls to a minister in Linnville. 

The centennial dispersed soon after the burning acci- 
dent. There was nothing more to do but to put the Shaw 
house to rights again and restore the various articles to 
their owners, which, of course, could not be done for 
many days to come. I think I never worked harder in 
my life than I did setting things to rights after our cen- 
tennial ; but I had one consolation through it, and that 
was the happiness of the two young things who had had 
indirectly their love tangle smoothed out by it. 

Caroline Liscom and Mrs. Jameson were on the very 
best of terms, and Harriet was running over to Caroline’s 
house to take lessons in housekeeping, instead of to mine, 
before the week was out. 

There was a beautiful wedding the last of October, and 
young Mrs. Harry Liscom has lived in our midst ever 
since, being considered one of the most notable house- 
keepers in the village for her age. She and her husband 
live with Caroline Liscom, and Louisa says sometimes that 
she believes Caroline loves the girl better than she dogs 
her own son, and that she fairly took her into her heart 
when she saved her life. 

*‘Some women can’t love anybody except their own 
very much unless they can do something for them,’’ 
says Louisa, and I don’t know but she is right. 

The Jamesons are still with us every summer—even 
Grandma Cobb, who does not seem to grow feeble at all. 
Sarah is growing to be quite a pretty girl, and there is a 
rumor that Charlie White is attentive to her, though per 
are both almost too young to think of such things. Cobb 
is a very nice boy, and people say they had as soon have 
him come in and sit a while and talk, as a girl. As for 
Mrs. Jameson, she still tries to improve us at times, not 
always with our full concurrence, and her ways are still 
not altogether our ways. Yet I must say we have nowa- 
days a better understanding of her good motive, having 
had possibly our spheres enlarged a little by her after all, 
and having gained broader views from the points of view 
of people outside our narrow lives. I think we—most of 
us—are really fond of Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson, and 
are very glad that the Jamesons came to our village. 


(THE END) 
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‘““THE HANGING OF THE CRANE” 


THE PEOPLE OF LONGFELLOW ‘*THE LIGHTS ARE OUT, AND GONE ARE ALL THE GUESTS 
a ae " a es — al THAT THRONGING CAME WITH MERRIMENT ANI JESTS 
A SERIES OF SEVEN PICTURES baying pclae ; b dpe 
, — TO CELEBRATE THE HANGING OF THE CRANE 
BY W. L. rAYLOR IN THE NEW HOUSE—INTO THE NIGHT ARE GONE 


OF WHICH THIS. 18 THE FIFTH BUT STILL THE FIRE UPON THE HEARTH BURNS ON 


Pictures of this series already published are: ‘‘ Minnehaha and Hiawatha,’’ December; ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,’’ January; ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,"’ 
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February 
‘‘ Priscilla and John Alden,’’ March. In the next (May) issue of the Journal will be published the sixth of Mr. Taylor’s series. 
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SOME OF THE COZIEST HOME 
IN AMERICA 


The Third Article in the Series, ‘‘ Outside of One Hundred Homes’’ 


The cozy houses on these two pages present great variety of architecture, and 
each one has some special merit to commend it to the prospective home-maker. 





An attractive variation of the stone and shingle house with little or no ornament and simple roof lines, The charm of the vine-embowered house is seldom better shown than in this photograph of a Portland, 
evidently expressing the plan, is shown in this Hillburn, New York, house. Great wisdom has been Oregon, house, and the house itself makes a pleasing and harmonious background for the wealth of leaf 
exercised in the placing of this house on the slight rise of ground to the left; too often the ground is and bloom. The charm of much of the English work is in the surroundings of the houses, which 
made to fit the house rather than the reverse, which is only admissible in large formal gardens. are generally simple, and the setting of a house should be studied as much as the plans. 








A good, simple house at Pasadena, California, following the Colonial A little cottage at Los Angeles, California, almost Where ground is not at a premium and Palms grow in the open, a one 
architecture in some of its detail, but with the wide, overhanging eaves as simple as a log cabin, but showing common sense, story house must make a charming and comfortable home, like the one 
of the warm climates, a sensible and artistic compromise for its and therefore never unattractive—in fact, much better in the above picture, which is located at San José, California. 
locality, and one to be followed elsewhere with advantage. than it would have been with senseless ornamentation. Awarded a fourth prize in the Journal's contest. 





It wou!d be hard to imagine a more attractive and dig- Every one cannot afford so generous a setting of ground to a house. But this home, A porte-cochére on-a moderate-sized house is a difficult 
nified cottage exterior than this one in Boulder, Colorado. at Sharon, Massachusetts, shows how effective a well-designed house, of comparatively feature to handle, and should never be made prominent. 
It speaks volumes for the taste and beauty of the interior. moderate size, looks if given “ room to breathe.” By elongating the porch, as in this house at Evanston, 

Awarded a fourth prize in the Journal’s contest. Awarded a fourth prize in the Journal's contest. Illinois, a satisfactory result may be attained. 
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Wide, shaded porches below, open to view and breeze, and a 
close-covered balcony above, as a retreat in windy weather, are 
the striking features of this Toronto Island, Canada, house. 

warded a fifth prize in the Journal's contest. 


A particularly attractive cottage at Alameda, California. The 
inset porch under the main roof is always a pleasant feature, and 
with the addition of blinds makes an outdoor room, or, by’ the 
substitution of glass, a good conservatory. 
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This Oakland, California, house has, on the near corner, a feature This cottage at Trout Island, Toronto, Canada, may be considered In planning a small house, where expense and space are both 

which in modified form may be used with excellent effect. Windows as being typical of what a summer home should be. With porch items that must be given consideration, the square-box plan is 

i grouped about the corner of a room are a most attractive feature, and balcony, shaded and embowered in trees and vines, it makes one forced on one as a necessity; but that it may be made attractive 
j having the effect of a bay, as may be discerned by the picture. long for summer vacations, for lakes and woods and rivers. is well shown in this cottage, which is located at Des Moines, lowa 
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The low pitched roof and wide eaves of this Marion, Indiana, house give it a homelike appearance, 
and the overhanging gables add picturesqueness; the one-story circular end room is an attractive feature, 


and the open terrace, with hedge or vine-covered wall, adds much to an attractive whole. 
Awarded a second prize in the Journal's contest. 


Where coziness is the point desired, and the climate is not 
too warm, such a summer cottage as this one at ‘Toronto Island, 


Canada, is a very good precedent to follow, with wide porches a very attractive feature. 
and covered balcony. 
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A small, but very heavily and solidly built cottage at Beverly Hill, Chicago, which may seem a little 
out of keeping with the raw surroundings, but which will be attractive when built around and planted 
about, as all houses should be to make them a part of the landscape. Among trees and bushes there is 
nothing more attractive than the strong color and marked detail of half-timber work, with rough stone base. 
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It may be questioned whether it is desirable to copy <a any foreign style of architecture, but there 
can be no question of the charm of this Cincinnati, Ohio, adaptation of the Swiss chalet, the stonework 
of which would, however, make the poor Alpine mountaineer green with envy. The contrast of the plain 
white plaster wall with the gray of the stone below and the dark colored timbers above is especially good. 


A variation of the window garden is shown on the balcony of this 
Rahway, New Jersey, house, which, witli the vine-grown porch, makes 


1 t Such a balcony as this opening from the its attractiveness is well shown in this photograph of a house at 
second floor is a desirable addition to any house. 
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Plenty of porch is certainly desirable in this country, and this Burlington, Connecticut, house should 
be a solid satisfaction to the occupants when in search of shade, for the porch apparently seems all 
around it, which has advantages for a summer home. ‘The effect of a porch almost around a house may be 
gotten by making the floor continuous, and breaking the roof at intervals by open terraces. 





_ The use of vines and large-leaved plants on and against a 
frame house might in some climates cause the wood to rot, but 


New Castle, Pennsylvania. 





The use of cut stone quoins and arches, as shown in this house in Baltimore County, Maryland, is a 
feature that in most cases is barred on account of the expense. But much the same effect may be had 
without extra cost by the picking of large stones for this use with a filling of small flat stone, or by 
the use of stone of two colors without close dressing. 





The combination of stonework and shingle is distinctively an American feature, and it is capable of endless 
variation. ‘This Warren, Pennsylvania, house is a good example of this class, getting its picturesque 
qualities from broken roof lines and gables, and relying on the carefully laid stonework tor dignity. 


Awarded a fourth prize in the Journal's contest. 
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‘‘WHAT WOMEN FIND TO DO ALL DAY”’ 


WOMAN, writing in a letter recently, said 
N that the undervaluation of house- 
keeping as an art was due as much to 
men as it was to women. She meant 
that men fail to appreciate the fullness 
of a woman’s daily life in the home or 
the importance of her duties. And 
there is more than a grain of truth in 
this statement. It is undoubtedly true 
that not one man in ten understands of what a woman's 
day ina home is made up. The majority of men have the 
idea that washing dishes, making beds and preparing the 
meals is about all there really is to do in a day. And if 
the baby’s face is clean, as this woman argued, and he is 
well and good-natured, that is all that is necessary. It 
cannot be denied that this reflects the opinion of many 
a man on the work of a wife as mother and housewife. 
There are reasons, good and sufficient to men at least, 
for this estimate. The fact is, men are either too busy to 
look into a woman’s life, or their minds cannot “‘ take it in.”’ 

It is not that men refuse to recognize housewifery as a 
profession equally as arduous in its labors and as exact- 
ing in its requirements as any masculine profession: it 
is simply that they cannot understand how it can be so. 
It is a common remark with hundreds of men that 
they wonder ‘‘ what women find to do all day.’’ Some- 
times curiosity gets the better of a man and he asks his 
wife what she has done all day. ‘‘Oh, a hundred and 
one little things,’’ she says. Then he thinks of some 
momentous scheme over which he has been working all 
day, and makes a mental comparison, in which his wife’s 
work takes second place. He overlooks the fact, how- 
ever, that a woman’s life in the home is made up of 
‘little things,’’ but that these same ‘‘little things’’ are 
not only necessary, but that they are absolutely vital to the 
even adjustment of the domestic machinery of his home. 
They are ‘‘little’’ only in a woman’s eye: they would 
instantly assume proportions of magnitude if the man’s 
hands were to try to do them. 
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T IS unreasonable to expect that a man, with his purely 
masculine conception of things, can ever fully appre- 
ciate woman’s work in the home, any more than a woman 
can be expected to understand fully a man’s work in the 
outer world. But so far women have acquired a truer 
conception of men’s work than men have of women’s 
work. I firmly believe that if men were more apprecia- 
tive of women’s work in the home, and regarded house- 
wifery as a profession, and a responsible one, deserving of 
the highest respect, and requiring quite as much brain and 
education as any masculine profession, there would be 
fewer women looking for broader fields of work and more 
responsible duties. Men have made women feel too 
keenly that it is what the man does: that it is his profes- 
sion which moves the world, and that the work which a 
woman does in her home is, while necessary, yet hardly to 
be compared with a man’s achievements. It is this hold- 
ing up the greater importance of the work of the outside 
world which has driven many an ambitious woman into 
that world to become a part of it, and thus acquire a 
position of more apparent importance. Not given recog- 
nition in their natural work, women have gone out and 
tried work that is unnatural to them. 
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WOULD not be understood as saying that men have 
belittled woman’s work in the home. That they have 
not done. But I do say that the majority of men have 
thus far failed of a correct and just appreciation of that 
work and what it entails. As I have said before on this 
page, and as Mrs. Moody even more pointedly and far 
etter emphasizes in this issue of the JOURNAL, it is highly 
important that we should all, men and women alike, 
regard housekeeping as what it really is: a profession 
and an art calling for just as much training, study and 
clear brain work in a woman as any profession in which 
a man engages, and equally as important. Even more 
important, for the power of men in the outer world is 
born of the same influence that is exerted in the home 
and which they carry with them into the marts and market- 
places. It is an exceptional instance where a man’s 
work is not affected by the atmosphere of his home. If 
woman’s work in the home began with the making of beds 
and washing of dishes, and ended with the preparing 
of the meals, the men of this nation would not be where 
they stand to-day. Those are essential parts of house- 
wifery, but they are likewise only incidental to the graver 
responsibilities which enter into a woman’s life and day. 
The education of a child does not consist of washing its 
face and seeing that it is well. Only a very few men 
could accomplish with a child that which women all over 
this land are successfully doing each day. Nor is this 
work the easier to a woman because it is more natural to 
her, any more than the exigencies of business are easier to 
a man because he is born and trained to meet and deal 
with them. There are just as many crises in the home as 
there are in the business world, and they call for equal 
judgment. To cope successfully with them requires just 
as much mental exercise as to cope with the knottiest of 
business problems. The conditions are different, but 
only in that respect are they unlike. Absolutely the same 
are they in the qualities which they demand. 
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WIFE and mother who conducts her home as a home 
should be conducted has not a whit more leisure 
time than has the husband and father if he conducts his 
business as it should be conducted. And ofttimes has she 
less time, because, in comparison with what must be 
done, he has generally more hands to call upon than has 
his wife. The details of many a home are conducted by 
thousands of wives with one-tenth, yes, with one-hundredth 
part, less proportionate assistance than that which is at the 
call of the husband in the details of his business. This 
fact men are far too apt to forget. Nor is housekeeping 
likely to grow less exacting. a as more and more is con- 
stantly expected of a man in business by reason of keener 
competition and widening markets, so housekeeping is 
getting to be more and more complicated as the condi- 
tions of our social life change. The introduction of labor- 
saving devices does not simplify housekeeping any more 
than does the introduction of machinery simplify business. 
With easier and greater facilities the demand becomes 
greater, and responsibilities increase rather than decrease. 
It is this fact that men do not always grasp: that precisely 
the same conditions relatively affect the home as those 
which affect the outer world. Men fail to place the 
profession of housewifery on the same plane as their own 
professions and mercantile pursuits. And yet to each 
sex these professions hold the same relative position, 
calling for equal requirements and equal skill. 
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T IS true that housewifery, even by women, has not been 
regarded in the light of a profession, as it is now 
rapidly growing to be. But it is even more true that men 
have utterly failed of this just appreciation. They have 
clung too long to the savage idea of ‘‘ squaw work.’’ They 
have failed to realize not only how much the care of a family 
and home means, but also the high qualities which it calls 
for, and the magnitude of the work. And it is unques- 
tionably true that a clearer appreciation by men in this 
regard would do much for an easier bearing of the work 
by women. It is all very well for a man to come home at 
night to his wife and expect sympathy and help in the 
trials which have entered into his life during the day, 
but he should not forget that he expects this from one 
who has done just as much work in her line as he has done 
in his, and who, it may be, is in just as much need of 
sympathy and a quickening of the mental powers as he 
is himself. This sympathy comes quicker and more 
natural toa woman, I grant. But that doesn’t prove, by 
any means, that the need of what she so readily gives is 
not as great with her. Business is not a whit more of a 
drag on the vitality of a man than is the work of a home 
upon the strength of a woman. The burdens of the one 
are equally as great as are the burdens of the other. They 
may be borne with success in both cases. But there 
should be a little clearer recognition of that equality. 
And it should be understood that it is not with the women 
that this lack of rightful and intelligent appreciation of 
the burdens of the other lies. 
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A WORD TO A SOUTHERN GIRL 


GOWN in the Southland there is a girl who is 
troubled because she cannot go to college. 
It makes her uneasy, because she fears that 
the lack of a college training will be felt 
by her in years of womanhood. “ Yet,”’ 
she says bravely, “it isn’t quite convenient 
for papa to send me.’’ Still, she sees her 
girl friends go, and come back ‘‘ mentally developed,”’ as 
she terms it, and it makes her heart ache a bit. And then 
she asks: ‘‘How can one learn.other than at a college 
and still realize the highest living?’’ How? Inany way, 
at any place, and I’ll tell you why: because “ the highest 
living *’ comes not from the head, but from the heart. And 
there is something about a Southern woman’s heart in 
particular that outclasses a very superior academic mind. 
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HE inestimable value of mental training is undeniable 
for girl or boy, man or woman. But mental training 
is not alone to be had at the college or university. It can 
be had more systematically there, perhaps, but not more 
effectively than anywhere else if the desire to learn and 
study is present in the heart. The only educated women in 
this country are not by any means those who were able to 
go to college and be graduated. Some of the most finely 
educated women one meets never spent a day between 
college walls. There is a mistaken idea present with 
many that we go to college to get a certain amount of 
information or a number of facts in our heads. But that 
is the least advantage we acquire. In fact, if the actual 
information acquired at college were its only recompense, 
the reward would be nil. The legitimate use of all 
colleges is mental discipline : in other words, the training 
of our faculties so that they will be of use to us as tools. 
What we actually learn at college is soon forgotten : it is 
the discipline, the training, the influence which remain 
with us. So far as actual knowledge is concerned, none 
of us ever stops learning: we never cease going to school: 
we are never graduated. The school, the college or the 
university is simply the beginning of our learning. It 
gives us not learning, but trains us how to learn in after 
years. For the life of a woman, like that of a man, begins 
after college has been left behind. 
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OW, mental discipline may be just as easily acquired 
at home as at college, provided a girl so wills. 
The conditions are not so stimulating, perhaps ; on the 
contrary, they may be more diverting, less concertive 
than at college. But the possibility exists, and it is far 
more than a possibility. If it were not, what would 
become of the thousands of our girls who will never be 
able to go to college? What developed the hundreds of 
thousands of women who never went to college, and yet 
who are to-day women of the very finest minds? . Not 
one in five thousand girls in this country can er will 
ever go to college. That is possible only for the smallest 
minority. Yet the majority will not fail of the ‘highest 
living’’ because the opportunity of an academic training 
was withheld from them. The world itself is too full of 
chances to give them an education. Self-development is 
far more lasting than mental training, because it calls for 
greater effort, and efforts, well directed, are, of themselves, 
the greatest means of development we have. What we 
find out ourselves we remember better and longer than 
what is taught or told us. 
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ND I would like to suggest one point to this girl in the 
land .of flowers, if she will permit me, and to all 
other girls who feel as she does. It is this: that they 
begin their own education and best development by first 
getting a perfectly clear idea of the phrase “ highest 
living.’’ This girl uses the phrase easily and glibly, and 
later in her letter joins it to a reference tu the “higher 
education.’’ Like many another girl, she considers the 
two, if not exactly synonymous, at least in the light that 
one is necessary to the other. She is not to be blamed for 
this, for doubtless she has, as we all have, heard much of 
the ‘‘ higher education”’ as applied to women. Some of us 
have heard about it for twenty-five years. But no normal 
mind, I think, has ever stated, and perhaps one would do 
it with more hesitancy to-day than ever, that the ** highest 
living ’’ for a woman was dependent upon what is called 
nowadays the ‘‘higher education.’’ ‘‘The highest liv- 
ing’’ for any woman is, after all, nothing more nor less 
than the truest and fullest expression of herself, and that 
expression must, with woman as with man, differ with 
each one. It is in nowise dependent upon “‘ higher 
education ’’—that is, if I get the meaning of that much- 
used and even more-abused term correctly. The fact is, 
that if we substituted the word ‘‘better’’ for ‘“‘higher’’ 
when we speak of the education of women nowadays, I 
think it would be an improvement. It would be closer 
to the actual needs of womanhood. We would then 
select from all the twenty-five years of educational oppor- 
tunities for women the one result which stands preémi- 
nent, and the only original outcome of it all that contributes 
to the knowledge of the world: the tendency to make a 
science of domestic economics. Although as yet imma- 
ture, this is the one distinct promising result which the 
closing century marks as the outcome of the easier and 
wider educational opportunities given to women during 
the last quarter of a century. This is not the result, 
perhaps, which the enthusiasts of ‘‘ the broader education 
of women’”’ intended or hoped for when they cried aloud 
for ‘‘ greater opportunities.’’ But Nature is a very potent 
and insisting force, and few can successfully combat it, 
although they may quarrel with it a bit. The natural 
forces in a woman are, after all, those which have to do with 
the hearthstone, and it is a significant lesson that a move- 
ment really intended to be combative, in a sense, to those 
forces should naturally resolve itself into their broaden- 
ing and development. And this result should be well 
thought of and considered by girls when they chance to 
think of the ‘‘higher education,’”’? and particularly in 
association with the ‘‘ highest living ’’ for a woman. 
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LUMAR ingenuity may do what it may, and for a time it 

may seem to succeed, in conspicuously isolated 
cases, in the mental over-development of a girl or woman, 
without regard to her natural instincts. The women who 
rant and shout on platforms may try their best to prove that 
there are no sex limitations, and that the activities of men 
should be the activities of women. They may choose to 
ignore the fact that God intended a division of labor 
should exist with all—man and beast—and that He indi- 
cates it cven in the lowest species of the animal kingdom. 
The projectors of educational institutions for women can 
continue to insist that the curriculum of a woman's college 
should be the same as that of a college for men. All 
these things human minds may conceive and human 
hands may try to work out. But underneath it all, and 
behind it all, and above it all, there are the forces of 
Nature: the decree of God which implanted in every 
woman that divine seed of true womanhood, that instinct 
of motherhood, that longing for a home, that desire to 
reign somewhere in a place where she can be a rightful 
and natural queen, which, sooner or later, asserts itself 
and dominates all else. And the “‘highest living’’ fora 
woman consists of a life which is the truest expression of 
those instincts which are most natural to her. 
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T? THIS Southern girl I would commend these unfailing 

principles of life. And I would further have her reflect 
that a Southern girl has opportunities for self-development 
and self-training such as girls living in other parts of 
our country have not. She is surrounded by a life far 
truer and more conducive to self-development because 
social conditions are more normal. Her life is healthier 
because it is saner, and her mind, by reason of it, is clearer 
and more constantly at rest. The rush of life of the 
North and West is not so stimulating as many Southern 
girls suppose. On the contrary, it wears women out as 
often as it develops them. In no part of our country do 
women look younger at maturity than in the South. To 
the Southern girl, too, Nature blooms in a profusion as 
she does nowhere else. The natural history, which the 
Northern girl must get out of books, the Southern girl 
gets direct from Nature’s own hand. She is born of a 
soil as rich and colorful in romantic history as is the 
literature of Spain. This she receives as a_ natural 
heritage. Her parents are, and her ancestors were, 
among the best types of American chivalry and American 
womanhood, She hears but one language spoken, and 
that is her own. If there is the introduction of another 
tongue it is French, and with these two she can travel the 
world over and never be at a disadvantage. The religion 
which she learns from her mother is the highest and best, 
because it is untainted with modern “ revelations.’’ The 
truest friend and safest teacher in ‘‘ highest living’’ a girl 
can have is her mother, and in the South mothers have a 
way of finding time for their daughters, and being compan; 
ions to them. The Southern father is fond of his children, 
and proves it by his presence at the domestic hearth after 
his day’s business is over. All these influences and natural 
conditions mean much to a girl in  self-development. 
She need but have the desire for training and study, and 
she will not find the facilities lacking. No American girl 
need be lacking in mental training in these days because 
she cannot go to college, and least of all a Southern girl. 
The girl in the North and West, closer to the centres 
where greater libraries and art galleries exist, may seem 
to have greater advantages. And the greatest products 
of art and literature are not to be despised when they can 
be seen and read at first hand instead of being read about. 
But the South is not barren of these advantages. It 
has good libraries. They can meet the demands of «ny 
of its girls striving to develop themselves. The South is 
too proud of its womanhood to see its girls remain 
uneducated because of a lack of advantages. A Southern 
home is a pretty good place for a girl to educate herself, 
if she have the true desire. When she grows older, and it 
is given to her to travel, she may go far in this and other 
lands, and still find none that is better. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 


ZO FLIRT is a verb open to as 
many interpretations as is the 
human heart. Although at a 
first glance flirtation as a sub- 
ject may seem frivolous, on 
closer inspection one finds it 
worthy of attention from several 
serious standpoints, the most important of 
which is that of its relation to men. 

Because the world takes the question of 
flirtation lightly, if not frivolously,.the act of 
flirting, viewed in its most fatal form, is per- 
mitted liberty even unto license. 

What does it mean to flirt? 
dictionary meaning, now 
‘* Flirt—pert; wanton.’’ 





The original 
obsolete, was 
A little later it 


meant ‘‘ To jeer at; to abuse; to treat with - 


contempt.’’ And the latest definition is ‘‘ A 
female who acts with giddiness, or plays at 
courtship; a coquette; a pert girl.’’ On 
reading these definitions one immediately 
infers that dictionary makers held flirtation 
as a peculiarly feminine prerogative—observe 
that it is a woman who acts with giddiness, or 
plays at courtship, not a man. 

Flirtation is not strictly feminine, if only 
according to this very definition, because men 
do play at courtship, and right here arise 
the unworthy phases of the act, or diversion, 
as it is sometimes called. In a woman’s 
hands flirtation is frequently dangerous, but 
more often it is confused with innocent 
coquetry, an unconscious form of flirtation. 


ote 
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An Attractive Girl may have natural graces 
and charms which attract all men to her 
whether they be young or old; she may even 
be conscious that her smile is a power in 
itself, and consciously use it for the purpose 
of making friends without harming any one, 
but I have never seen a man indulge in inno- 
cent coquetry. When he ‘‘ plays at court- 
ship’’ his touch is so heavy, his meaning is 
conveyed so directly and with so much 
earnestness, whether intentionally so or not, 
that he is like a bear which tries to dance, 
with the result that without being graceful 
it steps painfully on everybody’s toes. 

A man can flirt, but he cannot coquette. 
Iiirting is more dangerous in the case of 
a man than in that of a woman, because by 
reason of accepted usages it is his right to 
make the first advances in courtship. He is 
privileged to show what in a girl would be 
considered unmaidenly, and so when he does 
evince strong feeling there is apt to be only 
one construction put upon his professions, the 
construction which presupposes him = an 
honorable man. If a woman were to evince 
the same feelings she would at once be 
labeled in the eyes of all men as either 
unwomanly or a dangerous flirt, while the 
man, oftentimes hiding his questionable honor 
under the cloak of his sex privileges, does 
unlimited harm by his pointed attention 
without being censured by public opinion. 
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“What Harm is There in It?”’ a man of this 
description will say. ‘‘ Women’s hearts are 
soon mended.’’ Even if that were true (it 
cannot be proved unless they wear them on 
their sleeves in full view), the harm arises 
out of the low opinion the victim of flirtation 
receives and retains of the entire opposite 
sex. This, to be sure, is unreasonable, but 
how many people are reasonable when their 


own personal injuries are concerned? 
Because one man is dishonorable must all 
men be the same? Rationaliy, of course, 


not; but personally, under unhappy circum- 
stances, certainly they must be. Who has 
lived a lifetime without seeing some woman 
‘*soured on the world’’ by the “‘ playing at 
courtship ’’ of some man? These women have 
been deceived, and they can never reason out 
the very simple proposition that all men are 
not made inthe same mould. That is where 
the harm comes to the victim, but there is 
something more—the harm which reacts upon 
the character of the flirt. Flirting is one of 
the most serious and reprehensible forms of 
lying. Every form of wrong-doing injures the 
perpetrator more than any one else concerned. 
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Every White Lie told paves the way for a 
black one; every so-called ‘‘ innocent flirta- 
tion’’ marks out a course for criminal flirta- 
tion. The man who permits himself to get 
into the habit of telling women that he loves 
them, without asking any one of them in 
marriage, is weakening his own character 
until he entirely loses sight of any standard 
of right, holding, in his own defense, that 
moral laws were made for other people, not 
forhim. This condition of mind is one which 
soon makes a man unable to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Evans’ series of articles 
was begun in the Journal of October last. 





A Fair Test of Right and Wrong when temp- 
tation is set before one is to stop and ques- 
tion, ‘‘What would I think or say if my 
neighbor were to do this or that under these 
circumstances?’’ Whatever you decide to 
be right for your neighbor is right for you, 
unless the circumstances are exceptional, and 
even then ‘‘no man is a law unto himself ’’ 
without serious consequences. 

There are some weak young men who 
enjoy the reputation of being dangerous to 
women, just as a small boy feels smart if he 
is caught smoking the prohibited cigarette. 
These men either outgrow that weak stage 
or harden into unprincipled roués, whose 
watchword is pleasure at any cost. 


% 
Flirtation is of Necessity Selfish. A flirt 


does not stop to consider the outcome of his 
amusements nor the possibility of sorrow to 
the others concerned. He shrugs his shoul- 
ders and glides on over roses whose stickers 
he is hardened against. Just such a man 
said to me once, ‘‘ There is no greater fun on 
earth than a flirtation where both parties 
understand the game.’’ 

**Did you ever know of a case where 
either one party or the other did not come 
out of such an affair with scars? ’”’ 

‘“Lots of them,’’ he replied in self 
defense, without being able to indicate one 
entirely harmless flirtation. This same man 
asked me a few days later if I believed that 
there were any good women left on earth, 
which almost tragical question revealed in- 
stantly, without further words, what harm the 
flirtation habit had done him personally. 

The man who can ask that question is to 
be pitied as well as condemned. 
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He was a College-Bred Man, who had been 
given every advantage of culture through 
books, travel and early home influence. At 
the age of twenty-five a fashionable girl with 
whom he was infatuated, and who had led him 
on to believe that she would eventually marry 
him, without warning one day wrote him a 
note announcing her approaching marriage 
toa rich man twice her age. She married 
within two weeks, and from that moment her 
former admirer placed all women in her class. 
He was not a strong enough man to bear any 
moral shock bravely—not the kind of man 
who at the end of a troubled life can say, ‘‘I 
am better for the experience of living.’’ No, 
he was more like the child who, while play- 
ing with a number of other children, gets 
‘““mad’’ at one playmate and goes off in the 
corner to sulk, in the firm belief that all the 
rest of the children are in league against him. 

This is certainly not manly, nor was the 
principal character of this illustration manly 
in the best sense of that word, when in order, 
as he thought, to conceal his own wound 
from the girl and their mutual friends, he 
turned about and inflicted the same _ sor- 
row upon half a dozen other girls, taking 
himself a great many steps down the hill of 
honor in every instance. As has been aptly 
said, ‘‘ Two wrongs never make a right,’’ 
and certainly half a dozen will not. 
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There is Another Side of this question to be 
considered—the defensive side. There are 
women who in their eagerness for attentions 
from men, or from an overweening desire to 
be married, misinterpret the most innocent, 
the most unintentional manner from men, 
and then accuse them of dishonorable con- 
duct. This tendency is more noticeable in 
all localities where women are greatly in the 
majority. The effect of this condition of 
affairs upon the manners of men is most 
disagreeable, causing them to appear most 
egotistical, overbearing and restless in the 
society of women, as if they felt the necessity 
of being constantly on their guard. 
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As an Example Let Me Cite the case of a 
young Boston man who, on being left alone in 
a drawing-room with a lady of nearly double 
his years while the rest of the company went 
into a library to look at a new picture, nerv- 
ously exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear me! this will 
never do! We must not sit here together 
unless we have a chaperon!’’ 

The woman, who was not far from the age 
of his own mother, felt a momentary flash of 
indignation, then, happily for her as well as 
for the man, she saw the ridiculous side of 
the situation and laughed in his face. Her 
ridicule soon brought him to his senses. 

Of course, the youth committed an unpar- 
donable offense against good manners, aside 
from making himself ridiculous, but that 
nervous fear must have had a source, and as 
no one in justice could accuse his middle-aged 
companion of inducing his state of mind, 
some other woman or women must at least 
partially be held responsible for it, which fact 
defends the man’s behavior in a measure. 
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To the Credit of the Sex be it said that 
there is only a small proportion of male 
flirts, when we accept the word flirt in its 
general, and accepted, meaning. 

The pleasant nothings of social life cannot, 
correctly speaking, be placed in the same 
category as flirtation. No morecan the salu- 
tation of Mike to Katie when he says, ‘‘ The 
top 0’ the mornin’ to yez, me angelt darlin’ ; 
ye’re the cream o’ the milkin’, the top note 
0’ the lark,’’ simply because these expres- 
sions contradict themselves by their open- 
ness. Plainly, there is nothing behind them. 

Flirtation is carried on more by manner 
than by speech, manner being non-com- 
mittal—something one cannot place one’s 
finger on. There is nothing’ so flattering as 
an unspoken preference for one’s society 
shown in various ways. This art of flattery is 
the natural weapon of the flirt, who rarely 
expresses himself openly; therefore his 
methods are most insidious and almost im- 
possible to resist, because intangible. 

Flirtation is cruel, whether the flirt be man 
or woman. The flirt is unkind, selfish and 
frequently dishonorable. The consequences 
of flirtation are almost without exception 
disastrous; therefore, in considering the 
moral phases of the flirtatious inclination, it 
would seem best to nip it in the bud accord- 
ing to the suggestions of the Golden Rule. 

In flirtation there is the same dissipated 
element of excitement so beguiling in gam- 
bling—uncertainty; in fact, we might add to 
the dictionary definition a still later one: ‘‘ To 
flirt: gambling in hearts.’’ The flirt, like the 
gambler, feeds upon the intoxication of his 
passions. In a few years he becomes in- 
capable of steadfast, enduring love, that 
feeling which in civilized man is separated 
from the love of the barbarian by the element 
of ideality, of spiritual sympathy as distinct 
from merely the attraction of brute nature. 


% 
The Open-Minded, Open-Souled, manly man 


is apt to express himself in abrupt praise 
of what he likes, but the flirt knows better 
than to take the edge off of a compliment by 
giving it publicity. The flirt is invariably 
confidential in his manner. A flirt becomes 
unscrupulous in his relations with women no 
matter how high a code of honor he may abide 
by in other matters. 

His ‘conscience is calloused on one 
side beyond remedy. There is no germ 
which develops more rapidly than the flirta- 
tious bacteria. Given a young man or 
woman whose pride is wounded more deeply 
than his or her love by a member of the oppo- 
site sex, then, if there bea slight flirtatious 
tendency to begin with, it will be but over 
night before the weed has grown to surprising 
proportions, choking out conscience and 
kindness while it supports and strengthens 
vanity, which stands close by wounded affec- 
tions in the human heart. 
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If True Affection had been touched roughly 
the possessor would have mourned the loss 
of an ideal, rather than have proceeded to 
make others as wretched as himself. A born 
masculine flirt is a vara avis. Some women 
come into the world prepared to work that 
sort of mischief, but the man flirt, unlike 
the genius, is made, not born, and for that 
reason he ought to be able to govern and 
control the acquired fault more readily than 
can a woman. 

This matter of flirtation would be a most 
difficult one to adjust between the sexes 
because there is such a fine line drawn at the 
point where coquetry or friendship ceases 
and flirtation begins, but I doubt that any 
man or woman who would confess to the 
truth could not indicate the day and hour of 
that digression into the dangerous walk of 
life. What is more, if either one had been 
willing to be guided by that intuitive sense 
of right born in nearly every human heart, 
neither he nor she would have suffered—for 
people do suffer at this end of the century 
notwithstanding the prevailing idea that 
hearts are adamantine outside of fiction of 
the romantic school. In our day people 
have learned to stop up the cracks and make 
less mention of the disaster than in the days 
gone by, but breakage does occur occa- 
sionally even now, and in many cases ‘‘ play- 
ing at courtship’’ can be held responsible. 
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| Know an Old Lady seventy years old, 
living in a country village, who has not only 
remained unmarried all of her life because 
the man to whom she was engaged proved 
unfaithful, but having vowed at the time of 
his defection that she would never step out- 
side of her garden gate as long as she lived, 
she has kept that vow for fifty years. 

She would have been happier and more 
useful had she been rational in her ideas on 
the subject, but the great sorrow put upon 
her affected her brain to such an extent that 
she could only nurse her grief while she 
pottered about in her garden of posies, into 
whose nourishment she threw all of the sap 
of her own life. Love is too overwhelming 
and too serious a power ever to be handled 
lightly or under any false pretenses. 


?, 
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Honor is a Law unto Itself, and those who 
hearken to its word of warning will never 
permit themselves the indulgence of playing 
at anything so serious as courtship. Cupid 
is a merry child, but it does not take much to 
make him cry. 
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“PERFECTION SUITS” 


Make Perfection Boys 


We make 100 styles of boys’ suits in pure all wool 
worsteds and cassimers, the best money can buy, 
all steam-shrunk and guaranteed fast colors. In 
style, fitand workmanship these suits are “ perfec- 
tion.”” They are double stitched throughout with 
heavy silk thread, all parts stayed, and trousers 
have reinforced seat and knees. Extra buttons 
and patch, and our guarantee goes with each suit. 


Prices, $2.50 
$3.50 and $5.00 
Per Suit 


‘Perfection Suits” are sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not have them, 
send us your address and his and we will see that 
you get them. There are no others “ just as good.” 





This trade mark guarantees good wear. 






wok for it inside coat collar. 





Write to-day for Catalogue A. handsomely illustrated 
from life, showing new spring styles, and telling 
how to dress your boys correctly. IT IS FREE. 


The Perfection Clothing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 








and Smooth 







IT IS 

} CAREFULLY MEDICATED 

Sample Cake matled for - - 2 cents 
| Full-Size Cake, . . . 15 centa 


ADDRESS DEPT. L 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn. 








2Bailey’s Rubber 
| Glove=Cleaner 


Unlike all other methods, it cleans the finest 
glove without injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, not 
in. Requires no moisture, soap nor preparation. 
Cleans in two minutes. Price, 10 cents. 

Sold at Dealers’, or Sent on Receipt of Price 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


ANY SURFACE, 
1 th ice 


*, Or mart 


I 


times as long a he 

The TEETH form a 
CUSHION, which is 
EASY and noiseless, t 
tl ttom of the Crutch 


or Chair five sizes, int liameter: No 
No. 18, % 19, % Ne No. 21, 1% 
upon receipt of price. 80 cents per pair. 
Catalogue of Fever tng tn A ( is, FREE 
C.J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Made in 17, % 
No Mailed 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A HOUSEWIFE 
By Helen Watterson Moody 


ERHAPS some one will remember 

that in my preceding article I 

mentioned as one of the requi- 

sites of a happy marriage “‘ fair 

executive ability.’’ This is be- 

cause the family happiness 

depends so greatly upon the way in which 

the professor of housewifery fills her chair. 

I like to use that expression whenever I can, 

by way of reminding myself and others that 

housewifery is a profession; indeed, that it 

is the sum of all the professions, since its 

successful practice requires a knowledge of 

many of the arts and most of the sciences, 

all of the trades, together with much under- 

standing of human nature, and that general 

skill in making things turn out right which 

is summed up in the old-fashioned term our 
mothers used—a ‘‘ good manager.’’ 


- 
The Profession of Housewifery 


OT only is housekeeping very much of a 
profession these days, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to accept it as such if one 
would keep house both well and easily. And 
I believe that in proportion as it is thus seri- 
ously accepted is it found satisfying to our 
energies and ambitions, able to keep both 
head and heart busy and contented; for if a 
woman is to be mistress of her home, and not 
its servant, she will need to give just such 
study to its peculiar problems as she gave 
her mathematics and her chemistry at school. 
Indeed, the subjects often will be the same, 
for with the first walls that encompass the 
new home roundabout there comes a need 
to know something of the mechanical con- 
struction of a house—of lighting, heating 
and ventilation, of drainage and plumbing, 
and sanitary conditions in general, and there 
you have a chance to know more of physics 
(with a jump into hygiene) than your school- 
books ever could teach you. 


oe 
The Construction of the House 


ND let me say here that I believe every 
woman at the head of a home will 
find it an immense advantage to familiarize 
herself intelligently with the special con- 
struction of the house she lives in, whether it 
be her own or a hired one—to know it her- 
self, not delegate it entirely to her husband 
r ‘‘ the boys,’’ or, worst of all, to that com- 
prehensive and ready-made ignorance which 
so often comes into our home in the guise of 
workmen doing ‘‘repairs.’’ If she know 
something about the construction and 
working of the furnace, the drainage, the 
general lay of the plumbing, and the way in 
which the water-tank fills and empties, there 
will be plenty of times when she can use all 
this knowledge to advantage. You see, I 
believe in undertaking the profession of 
housewifery thoroughly, and of knowing it 
from the place in which it begins—the house 
itself. Nor do I believe there is any other 
way to keep house easily, without waste of 
strength and time, except to carry it on in 
that sense of mastery which comes from 
knowing it well. I think it isn’t half so 
much the amount of work she does that 
wears out the average housekeeper, as it is 
the mental strain which comes through her 
ignorance of the fundamental necessities of 
her business. If housekeeping were an 
affair entirely of a tasteful and pretty home, 
of dainty and attractive meals, of pleasant 
entertainment of one’s friends, any young 
bride who has taken a course of lessons in a 
cooking school would be equal to it. But if 
one would do it with ease it involves much 
more thorough preparation. 


> 
A Knowledge of Hygiene Necessary 


HERE is, as I say, after the mechanics of 
the house, its sanitation, with all the 
knowledge of lighting, heating, ventilating 
and scientific cleansing that this involves. 
Our foremothers scoured with soap and sand, 
and lye and soda, and thought they knew 
what cleanliness was. But nowadays scien- 
tists have given quite a different twist to the 
term. Cleanliness, scientifically considered, 
means not only that spick-and-span neatness 
which has always been a kind of secondary 
morality to housekeepers, but an absolute 
prevention of the accumulation of dirt or 
dust, and is only possible through an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the hygiene of cleanliness. 
It is necessary to know something about the 
newer investigations of science into the 
source of disease in order to know just 
where the responsibility of the home-maker 
begins for illness in the home. 








Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles for girls which Mrs. Moody is writing for 
the Journal. Those which have been published 
are: 

What it Means to be Engaged . February 
What it Means to be a Wife March 

The fourth and concluding article in the series, 
“‘ What it Means to be a Mother,”’ will appear in 
the next (the May) issue of the Journal. 


The Housewife Should Study Chemistry 


F SHE knows, for instance, that next to 
bad drainage noxious dust is probably the 
greatest cause of family ill-health, the pro 
fessor of hougewifery will see to it that the 
daily or weekly cleansing of a room is 
accomplished by something more intelligent 
than simple ‘‘ main strength,’’ which is all 
the average maid has to offer. So, too, when 
she is taught that the modern steam radiator 
is of all modern methods of heating the most 
unhygienic, unless special arrangements for 
ventilation accompany it, she looks to it, in 
securing the comfortable stability of steam, 
that she also has the necessary influx of fresh 
air to make good ventilation possible. 

The competent housewife must also, in 
order to cater intelligently for a family, be 
something of a chemist as well as a cook. 
By intelligent catering I do not mean only 
such attention to the food supply as shall in- 
sure a bountiful and pleasing table; I mean a 
scientific knowledge of the nutritive value of 
foods, of the composition of single foods, and 
of such combinations of food-stuffs in each 
meal as shall secure the proper materials for 
strength and growth to body and_ brain. 
With the abundance of literature offered to 
the public to-day on food values there is 
little excuse for the housewife who keeps 
herself in ignorance of facts so necessary to 
the physical and moral well-being of her 
family as are here involved. 

+ 
Cooking is a Science as Well as an Art 


HE housekeeper who wants to know thor- 
oughly her business as caterer supple- 
ments her row of cook-books with two or three 
others on the chemistry of cooking and eating, 
and with at least the pamphlets on food 
adulterations that are constantly sent out, 
without personal expense, by the Department 
of Agriculture, from Washington. It is the 
acceptance of the fact that cooking is a 
science as well as an art, that it is not a mere 
set of makeshift experiments, which makes 
cooking easy. The chemistry of cooking is 
as precise as the chemistry of the laboratory, 
There is no such thing in either as good luck 
and bad luck: there is only good and bad 
management. When we are willing to be as 
exact and careful in cooking as we are in 
chemical experiment the certainty of good 
results will rob cooking of half its terrors. 
wo 
Principal Cause of Trouble with Servants 
HAVE always believed thoroughly that at 
the bottom of much of the servant trouble 
lies the inefficiency of the average housewife. 
How is it possible that an ignorant servant, 
though willing, should become capable, 
except through such training as a skilled 
mistress can give her, or how can a most 
efficient maid live up to her own ideals under 
a mistress who, having no training, and there- 
fore no standards of her own, must be lacking 
in understanding and appreciation of the 
work of others? And yet if you ask almost 
any housekeeper to define a good servant 
she will tell you it is one who relieves her 
from care and responsibility. What would 
be thought of the head of a banking-house 
who estimated his employees solely according 
to their ability to relieve him of the duties 
that properly belong to himself? The banker 
values a clerk who is able to obey orders 
intelligently, and upon whose fidelity he can 
rely, but he does not expect him to do his 
thinking for him. You see, the trouble with 
us, as mistresses, is largely that we want to 
be relieved of the responsibility that comes 
with home-making instead of accepting it as 
our chief concern in life, studying it as we 
would any other profession, meeting all its 
requirements with skill and knowledge, and 
seeing, back of all, the trying and petty 
details, the dignity and value of the work we 
are doing. Ido not wish to seem to under- 
value the difficulties of the profession. It is 
not an easy one; it is the hardest one I know, 
and it is often filled with details that are 
neither pleasant nor dignified. But so are the 
professions of medicine, of journalism, of 
law, and even the ministry. The truth is 
that details are almost always unpleasant 
things, and are seldom dignified. The 
dignity, after all, is in the worker and not in 
the work, and women have not yet found it 
out. When they do they will look at house- 
keeping with wiser and more tolerant eyes. 


7 
Not Worth While to be Discouraged 


T MIGHT almost seem, at a first glance, that 
much of this scientific research must re- 
sult in disheartening the conscientious house- 
keeper, who, looking ahead, sees the horizon 
of prohibition and command widen out in- 
definitely before her eyes, and permits herself 
a sigh or two for the old days when there were 
no microbes and bacteria, when men ate, and 
slept, and drank and dressed as it pleased 
them, and not as science dictated. 


Standard for Successful Housekeeping 


UT the fact is, that if all this research has 
done much to raise the standard of ability 
required for successful housekeeping, both 
science and invention are now, as never before, 
the servant and handmaiden of the housewife. 
If science has shown her that dirt and disease 
are twins it gives her also a score of time- 
and-labor-saving appliances for securing that 
godly cleanliness which is health. If it 
exposes the relation between nourishment and 
health and morality it offers her the latest 
and most exact results of the laboratory that 
she may secure the standard of nutrition for 
her family with the least expenditure of time 
and money, not to speak of strength. 

So much for the merely scientific side 
of housekeeping: and there are so many 
other sides! The work of cook, waitress, laun- 
dress, gardener, seamstress, nurse, teacher, 
family accountant and general mechanic— 
all these the housewife must be by turns, and 
for all the last court of appeal. Is it any 
wonder that I say it takes brains to be a 
housewife—more brains than is required by 
the average man in pursuit of his business or 
profession, and not brains alone, but heart, 
and tact, and wisdom, and a versatility as 
well, that would daze the average man? 

7 
The Housewife Should be a Business Woman 


HE successful housewife must have some 
little artistic instinct in her nature that 

she may effect, usually out of simple and 
inexpensive material, a harmony in color, a 
pleasing arrangement of line and form that 
shall make her home grateful to the eye and 
inviting to the soul. She must also be the 
shrewd and careful business woman, for she 
must spend such a share of the family income 
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as is proportioned to her so as to get the | 


greatest possible return for it in health and 
happiness for her family. It is impossible 
for me here to go into any detailed discussion 
of the expenditure of money. But I would like 
to set before all housewives a little maxim 
as to saving which has been of great service 
tome. Said a wise old lady to me once, 
when I defended some foolish piece of 
economy of my own as necessary: ‘‘ My dear, 
never save out of your own skin.’’ This is 
the mistake which many a woman makes, to 
find out too late that Nature punishes no sins 
so severely as those of ignorance. When the 
need for economy comes her first thought is 
to make up the deficiency ‘‘ out of her own 
skin.’’ She lets one of her maids go and fills 
in the gaps herself, or she does more of the 
spring sewing, instead of cutting down the 
number of fresh frocks for herself and her 

daughters to absolute necessities. 

” 
Her Health Should be Considered 

VEN without the special need of reducing 
expenses, the housekeeper too often saves 
in all other ways at the expense of her own 
mental and physical well-being. When she 
entertains she looks upon the employment of 
an outside caterer or 
wildest extravagance, and 
result of her preparations, to entertain her 
friends so feverishly alert in mind and so 
tired in body that she would feel like giving up 
the good time entirely if it were anywhere but 
in herown home. Every housekeeper should 
look upon her health and strength as the 
most precious elements of her capital, as 
indeed they are, since upon these depends 
not only the success of her profession, but the 
comfort of all who dwell under her roof. 
Nothing is extravagance which is necessary 
to conserve strength, and no waste of money 
can be half as sinful as the waste of nerve 
force and mental composure, which is at the 
root of so much invalidism in American 
women, and the burden of which so many hus- 
bands and families carry with patient, unsel- 
fish fortitude, and with no thought of blame. 


+ 
Good Housekeeping is Easy Housekeeping 


OES it look a little inconsistent in me to 
be urging in one paragraph that the 
housewife should take her profession more 
seriously in all its details, and in the next 
accusing her of sinfulness in wearing herself 
out under it? But here is exactly the test of 
good housekeeping and of the competent 
housewife. Good housekeeping is easy 
housekeeping, and if a woman wear herself 
into shreds and tatters keeping house the 
case is proven against her. It is precisely in 
her ability to guard against this contingency 
that the housewife shows herself not only a 
good executive officer but as well a woman 
with ideals and a sense of proportion—one 
who does not forget that housekeeping is a 
means to home-making, not an end in itself 
—that the most perfect administration of 
domestic matters will not make a family 
happy in whom the love and spirit of home 
do not dwell. Home-—not only a place to 
eat and sleep and work in, but a place to be 
happy in, a place to rest in and to be 
soothed, a place in which to. love and be 
loved, a place for confidences, and counsel, 
and strengthening words, and hope, and 
heartening. 

It is a good thing, and a noble thing, and a 
satisfying thing to be a good housekeeper; 
there is no profession of which and in which a 
woman can be so proud, and when so blessed 
in head and heart and hand as to be able to 
make and keep one of those real homes which 
wa 
desert of the world’’—if there is anything 
better than this in life I have not yet found it. 
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Wild Columbine— 
(Aquilegia Canadensis). 
Crowfoot Family.— 
Although, under cultiva- 
tion, the Columbine 
nearly doubles its size, 
it never has the elfin 
charm that it possesses 
when we discover it in 
its wild state dancing in 
red and yellow petticoats 
to the rhythm of the 
breeze, along the ledge 
of overhanging rocks, 
where it seems to dare us 
reach it at our peril. It 
is ever a rock lover. Its 
nodding red flower, 
lined with yellow from 
which many long sta- 
mens and five pistils pro- 
trude,; looks more like 
five inverted cornuco- 
pias than the talons of an 
eagle (Aguila). Insects 
with too short a probos- 
cis to reach the nectar in 
the petals’ points nip 
holes through them, de- 
feating Nature's plan for 
transferring pollen from 
younger to older flowers. 
Season, April—Juiy. 
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Pink, Purple or Wild Azalea, or Wild 
Honeysuckle, or Swamp Pink, or Pinx- 
ter Flower—(Azalea nudiflora). Heath 
Family.—Many swamps, woods and hill- 
sides are glowing with fragrant masses 
of the lovely Pink Azalea, the Pinxter- 
bloom or Whitsunday flower of the Dutch 
colonists, long before the seventh Sunday 
after Easter. From the ends of the 
branches of this low, woody shrub grow 
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April's Pageant of Wild Flowers that One Will Meet in Field, Wood and Roadside 
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HIS is the second article of the JOURNAL’S series on our wild 
} flowers that will be published during the spring and summer. Each 
By month the wild flowers that are then in the full perfection of their 
= growth and blossoming will be artistically presented in picture and 
tersely described—the flowers that one meets in walking through country 
lanes, fields and woods. Thus during the year the most attractive 
beauties that grow and bloom in Nature’s garden will pass under close 
and interesting review, affording one such an intimate acquaintance . 
| with our wild flowers as will lead to their identification whenever seen. 














Bellwort, or Straw Bell 
—(Uvularia perfoliata). 
Bunch-Flower Family.—As 
if pierced by the stem near 
their base—for they grow 
around it—the oblong 
leaves of this woodland 
lover are strung along a 
slender curving stalk and 
almost conceal the faintly 
fragrant, straw-colored 
blossoms that droop from 
them. Hanging like a pal- 
ate (uvula) from the roof 

/ of the mouth, the flower is 
nevertheless shaped de- 
cidedly like a narrow bell 
whose pointed tips never 
spread wide apart. Inside, 
the blossom is rough, sug- 

5 gesting a dusting of yellow 
meal. After flowering, the 
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leaves increase in size on 
prolonged stems, which 
leave the three-angled seed 
capsule, thrice split across 
the top, hanging near the 
centre of the branch, where- 
as the flower was at the end 
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of it. Season, April—June. —_——— --- 
~ 

Robin’s Plantain, or Blue Spring Daisy—(Erigeron 

pulchellus). Thistle Family.—Like an Aster blooming 


long before its season Robin’s Plantain wears a finely cut 
bluish purple fringe 
around a_ yellow 
disk of minute 
flowers. Its hairy 
stems two feet high 
or less, its tuft of 
spatulate leaves 
about the root, and 
the few clasping 
leaves along. the 
stem also indicate that one of the first of the multi- 
tudinous composite flowers has appeared. While it 
yrows in fields and by the wayside, it has a decided 
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groups of five or more funnel-shaped, 
five-parted blossoms, with from five to 
ten stamens and one pistil protruding far 
beyond the tube. The blossoms, which 
are deepest pink at the base, gradually 
fade to white as they mature, then slide 
along to the tip of the pistil, where they 
swing gracefully before dropping to earth. 
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preference for banks and hills. Season, April—June. HH | he flowers were called naked (nudiflora) 
B 8 ak ies, or ocence—( Hx onisz iss = 7 ” , ee Bay a stiscieaeinn didean telat 
caste "aaa con Millions of bg oe PY INC K-IN-THE-PULPI TURNIP. 5 Ray et gn boy apn seh = taste of 
a ee eee ee — souacing de thts otk ts Unione Wie 
Azalea. Season, April—May. 
| Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or Indian Turnip + 
(Arisema triphyllum). Arum Family.— ; — 
A jolly looking preacher is Jack standing Violets.—Note the different foliage of the 


Violets illustrated to distinguish them from their 
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erect in his parti-colored pulpit with a 
sounding-board over his head; but he is a 
gay deceiver, a murderer, in short, who, 
after enticing fungus gnats to distribute 
the pollen from his tiny, deep-set flowers, 
lures them back to their death in his slip 
pery trap. It is claimed that the stamen 
bearing plant, the male, which ripens no 
berries, has the green and white striped 
pulpit or spathe, whereas the pistil-bear- 
ing and fertile plant wears the green 
and purple stripes. Generally there are 
two erect leaves varying from ten inches 
to three feet in height, each leaf being 
divided into three leaflets to form cathe- 
dral arches above the preacher’s head. 


kin, numbering in all three hundred species, of 
which about thirty are common in the United 
States. In sandy soil one finds the narrowly di 
vided, finely cut leaves and the tri-colored blos 
som of the Bird’s-foot Violet (Viola pedata), pale 
bluish purple on the lower petals, dark purple on 
one or two upper ones and with a heart of gold. 
The Lance-leaved Violet (I. /anceolata), grow- 
ing in moist meadows, woodland borders and 
along streams,bears slightly fragrant, white flow- 
but it is the Sweet White Violet (I. b/anda), 
round and broad of leaf, i's white petals deli- 
cately veined with purple, and which we find 
in similar places, that exhales the very breath 
of spring. Royal in color and lavish profusion, 
the Common Purple, Hooded Meadow 


ers: 


“sh i a Proce . cor oe . f Violet (V. obliqua) blooms every where from the 
( ap, or Eardro ps Indians boiled the ac rid root, which stings Arctic regions to Mexico and the Pacific, but 
(Bicuculla cucullaria). ! : : the tongue, to make it edible, however always with larger, finer blossoms and leaves 
Poppy Family.—Rich leaf meadows reflect the blue and the serenity of heaven in their pure, insipid and starchy. Like his cousin, the in cool, shady dells. This Violet, like many of 


mould accumulated between 
crevices of rock makes the 
ideal home of this delicate 
yet striking flower, a near 
relation of the smaller, 


Pink Squirrel Corn 
which it resembles, and 
of the Bleeding Heart in 





upturned faces. 


Tufts of the plant form on a creeping root stock. 


From a bunch of small leaves at the base rise the delicate stems 
with their still smaller pairs of opposite leaves and the solitary 
flower, blve, violet or white, four-lobed and golden centred, 
which, muluplied a thousandfold, makes the meadow look as if 
Season, April 


powdered with snow. July. 


Skunk Cabbage, Jack is a poor relation of 
the Calla Lily. After losing his pulpit 
he is changed into a thick-set club, 
studded over with the bright red berries, 
so conspicuous in our midsummer woods, 
Season, April—-June 
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its relatives, bears a peculiar greenish flower 
that never opens, but is self-fertilized and ripens 
seed if not actually under ground, then not far 
above it. A peculiarity of the Dog or Running 
Violet (I. Labradorica) is that its small, heart- 
shaped leaves are set along the branching stem, 
and its pale purple flowers also grow in Pansy 
fashion. It loves wet, 
shady places. The Canada 
Violet (Il. Canadensis), 


widely distr ibuted, but 
our grandmothers’ gar- Li —— “Aj ee TN (TO pe ) arr ed - ee 
dens. Two large petals ) wr" (( - S. \ os Re pick cae te . tan: ks 
of the curious blossom are VBEBSS CLE Ves a =a 6 sharply tapering leaves 
joined to form a broad, = Fa aE] | Ve /, ascend the stem close to the 


flat bag with two widely 
separated spurs reaching 
beyond the flower stem; 
the tips of the other two 
tiny petals—all four being 
somewhat coherent— 
meet at the mouth of the 
bag over the barely visi- 
ble stigma and anthers 
that insects nevertheless 
contrive to reach. Con- 
Sistent with the dainty, 
white hearts tipped with 
yellow that hang tremb- 
ling along a slender stem, 
are the finely cut, lace- 


































whitish blossoms, purple- 

\ tinted on the outside of the 
a corolla. The fine hairs on 
\\ the erect, leafy stems of the 
\ Downy Yellow Violet (V. 
pubescens), whose purple- 
veined, bright yellow petals 
gleam in dry woods, dis- 
tinguish it from the Smooth 
Yellow Violet (lV. scabrius- 
cula), an earlier bloomer in 
moist situations, and having 
more pointed leaves, usu- 
ally several stems together, 
and lemon-yellow petals. 
Our other common yellow 
species, the Round-leaved 
Violet (lrotundtfolia), that 
delights in wooded, rocky 
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. - 7 , / HEARTS cx shiny leaves that cling 
its most popular name. ot Te closely to the ground. 


Season, April—May. 








Season, March—July. 
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GARDEN WALKS, BORDERS AND HEDGES 
Explanatory Text by Eben E. Rexford 


Third Article in the Series, ‘‘Inside of One Hundred Gardens’’ 


These two pages present photographic views of garden walks, borders and hedges that are 
pictorially interesting and rich in suggestions to those who have gardens of their own. 
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In this garden at Cazenovia, New York, tall perennials are shown in the rear against a background of beautiful shrub- A delightful view in a garden at Worcester, Massachusetts. ‘The well-kept border of 
bery, while the circle of flowering plants in the foreground is made up, for the most part, of annuals like the Nasturtium, tall perennials, in which Phlox, Lilies, Peonies and Spireas are the principal plants de- 
Aster and Phlox, interspersed here and there with clumps of Irises and Lilies. ‘The bed in the centre is interesting because pended on for flowers, with lower-growing plants of pleasing foliage near the path to bring 
of ite sun-dial. ‘The Apple tree in the background of the picture is an attractive feature. the massive effect close to the ground, illustrates the possibilities of this phase of gardening. 





This Morrison, Illinois, garden is chiefly noticeable because of This garden at Columbus, Nebraska, is one of the finest of the A Blauvelt, New York, garden, in which the beds containing 
the row of Hollyhocks that are to be seen at the left of the path. series in which foliage plants like the Caladium, Ricinus and flowering plants and those of attractive foliage are edged with 
These are the old, single-flowered kind, so little seen nowadays, Coleus are shown. It illustrates what pleasing effects can be Box, trimmed into symmetrical forms, a pleasing combination 
of tall growth and stately habit. secured by grouping these plants in large numbers. of the old and modern styles of gardening. 
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This view is one of a garden at Boonsborough, Maryland, in which perennial plants of stately habit are This view. from a garden at Cazenovia, New York, is unusually pleasing because of a combination 
planted in the rear of lcwer-growing ones, with most satisfactory results. The border of Achilleas and of several attractive features. It shows a bit of unassuming gardening in which hardy plants, like 
Candytuft which runs along the old path, flagged with rough stones in the middle distance, is a most Peonies, Lilies and Irises, play an important part. The vine-wreathed cottage, the tall hedge of Arbor 
pleasing feature of it, because of the mass of solid color which it furnishes. Vitw, and especially the shaded path with its suggestion of quiet and coolness, are attractive features. 


A view of pocutine interest because of its being a bit of garden A delightful glimpse of a garden at Lexington, Kentucky, A view from a garden at Palo Alto, California, which will be 
scenery in the suburbs of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, which is suggestive of peaceful seclusion and a general atmos- particularly interesting to lovers of Cacti and other plants of 
South America. The broad, flagged walk and the long arbor are phere of homeliness, with its broad path bordered with rank luxu- grotesque habit. The Yuccas at the left of the picture are ex- 
features which attract particular attention. riance of flowering plants and large shrubbery. ceedingly fine specimens of this stately plant. 
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A view from a garden at Chicago, Illinois, in which extremely 
pases results have been attained by covering a wall built up 
vet ween the street and the higher level of the lot, to retain the soil 
of the latter, by what appears to be the creeping Wichuriana Rose. 


This view from a garden at Coldwater, Michigan, shows some 
of the ornamental features of Grape-growing when the owner is 
a person of good taste. ‘The shut-in path suggests what can be 
done by the use of strong-growing vines. 


This Lexington, Kentucky, place illustrates a bit of most 
delightfully informa! gardening. ‘The old path, with Hollyhocks, 
Larkspurs and other perennials on one honde and shrubbery on the 
other, with Pampas Grass in the foreground, is very attractive. 





This view from a garden at Pewee Valley, Kentucky, gives a pleasing and well-balanced combination This view from a Matteawan, New York, garden shows a collection of Rhododendrons in full bloom, 
of plants having tropical foliage, like the Canna and Caladium, showing with fine effect against a back- and gives a clear idea of the beauty of this shrub, It is especially effective because planted close enough 
ground composed of large masses of Arundo Donax, kulalia, Pampas Grasses and tall-growing shrubs, to form a mass of branches from the ground up, against which the clusters of bloom display themselves 
with Ilydrangeas, herbaceous Spireas and clumps of Asparagus near the paths in the foreground. with superb effect. ‘The trees behind the shrubs emphasize the beauty of flower and foliage strongly. 








This Roxborough, Philadelphia, garden illustrates the possibili 
ties of gardening when hardy border plants, in variety and 
quantity, are used. Good judgment has been used in their arrange 
ment, the low-growing sorts having been placed in the foreground, 





This view from a garden at Blauvelt, New York, illustrates a 
kind of gardening which was formerly very popular, but is little 
seen nowadays. Box and Arbor Vita, trimmed into formal 
shapes, make it quite suggestive of Old-World gardens. 





A vista in a garden at Washington, D. C., showing climbing 
Roses made use of to screen a path from intrusive eyes, thus 
giving an air of privacy and seclusion to the place, which empha 
sizes the idea of the home as a place by itself 





A view in a garden at Redlands, California, charming by its 
combination of woodland, water and rustic effects. Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, massed along the path encircling the pond, produces 
a beautiful effect against the densely wooded background, 








A delightful view from a garden at Germantown, Pennsylvania, _ A combination of the practical and the ornamental is shown 
in which the formal and informa! are charmingly blended. Well in this Pewee Valley, Kentucky, garden. T 

kept hedges of Box border the paths, and inclose a collection of pate. the mound of Cannas in the ceritre, and the beds of Straw- 
shrubs with a background of noble trees. yerries, with smal! fruit at the rear, make a pleasing picture. 


This view illustrates a peculiar phase of gardening as carried 
The Grass-bordered on in a garden at Detroit, Michigan. It shows a row of Toma 





toes grown in upright form, by training the plants on trellises of 
coarse-meshed wire netting, thus making of them a pretty hedge. 
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SANITATION AND VENTILATION OF THE HOME 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF HEALTH AND DIET TALKS 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





wt wr N DEALING with this important 
EF he subject one feels like beginning 
with what is really the most 
important part of the house 
” from a sanitary point of view, 
* the cellar. If acella is damp 
and dark, mould will form, soon 
contaminating first one kind of food and then 
another—in fact, everything with which it 
comes in contact. Besides this, bacteria 
will thrive. The ideal cellar is one which is 
so divided that coal and wood may be kept 
in one part, vegetables in another, and in a 
third, away from all the others, the cooked 
or left-over food and the fresh food materials. 
Where it becomes necessary to use a part of 
the cellar for milk, such portion should be 
entirely closed off from the rest, thus avoid- 
ing contamination from the other foods. 
Milk, being a great conveyor of disease- 
producing germs, requires strict attention 
and absolute cleanliness of surroundings. 
Lime, the best of all disinfectants, must be 
used freely; twice a year, at least, the cellar 
should be whitewashed in parts where foods 
are kept; four times a year would be better 
if the desire to have the house in a healthful 
condition is a particularly earnest one. 
+ 
Regulating and Attending to the Furnace 


F THERE is a dry-air furnace in ene part 
of the cellar, see that all the registers 
are closed each day before the raking takes 
place; then turn the dust dampers, and give 
the furnace so thorough a cleaning that it will 
not require attention of this kind again until 
the next morning. Coal may be added a 
little at a time during the day. Arrange 
to have once a day sufficient for the general 
raking, and allow sufficient time for the dust 
to settle before again opening the registers. 
People are in the habit of looking upon this 
dust as simply ashes from the heater, but if 
they will stop to think they must realize that 
it carries with it many kinds of foreign 
matter. Stand in a room and watch the 
swaying of a sunbeam and you will notice 
dozens of different shaped particles, each 
carrying with it its own special microscopic 
friend. To be pure and health-giving the 
air which we breathe requires continual cir- 
culation, more especially where the surround- 
ings are in any way unwholesome. 


+ 
The Most Important Part of House Sanitation 


HE cellar windows should be opened for 
half an hour early each morning. One of 

the most noxious habits is the filling of cellar 
windows with barnyard refuse—a custom 
frequently employed in our country districts. 
While the odor from these materials is not 
always the cause of actual disease, it is a 
steady tax on the income of health, and keeps 
the dwellers of such houses haif sick through 
the winter. Cold, /a grippe and kindred 
maladies are always rife where such air 
weakens the vital powers. In warm 
weather, air the cellar with the cool night 
air, or dampness will arise from the condensa- 
tion of the hot outside air on the walls. If 
you live in the city ventilate the cellar after 
the streets have been sprinkled and cleaned, 
or the dust therefrom, composed of all sorts of 
disease-creating germs, may find lodgment 
on your food. Very fine screens in all 
cellar windows are advisable. A careful 
daily watch should be kept by the mistress 
over the cellar. Rubbish should be burned, 
and not allowed to accumulate in baskets or 
barrels, and all decomposing vegetables 
should be quickly removed—in fact, atten- 
tion to the cellar and its contents is really 
the most important part of house sanitation. 

° 
How All Odors May be Prevented 

CCORDING to the modern arrangement 


of our houses, odors from the kitchen’ 


pass through the drain pipes, and are noticed 
even in the upper halls of the house. When 
cooking, the vegetables should not be per- 
mitted to emit any odors. Careless cooks, 
however, when cooking cabbage allow it to 
boil rapidly, dissolving in water a substance 
which is thrown off in the steam and is most 
disagreeable; this odor, passing upward, 
scents the whole house. If cabbage has been 
cooked carefully in salted water just below 
the boiling point, in an uncovered vessel, and 
drained outside, instead of in the kitchen sink, 
no odor whatever will be noticed. This rule 
applies also to onions and turnips. The 
water in which these have been boiled may, 
when cool, be poured down the drain outside, 
and all odors thereby avoided. 





Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
Health and Diet Talks which Mrs. Rorer will 
contribute to the Journal during 1899. The first 
article in the series, ‘‘ Food for Men and Women 
Over Fifty,”’ peers in the February issue. 
The subject of Mrs. Rorer’s Domestic Lesson for 
— month (May) will be ‘“‘ Milk: Its Use and 

use.”’ 


Keep Doors Closed and Windows Open 


HE odor from the heating of fat is usually 
more noticeable in the top story of the 
house than ‘in the kitchen, consequently the 
fat should be put on the fire at the very last 
moment and removed as soon as the process 
of frying is over. All doors should be closed 
between the kitchen and the other parts of 
the house, and windows opened both top and 
bottom, thus creating a current of air which 
will remove the odor as fast as formed. 
When the frying is done the fat should be 
placed outside to cool. A little care on the 
part of the person who is responsible for the 
cooking will prevent the steam, as well as any 
unpleasant odors from the kitchen, from going 
to any other part of the house. 


+ 
New Ways to Secure Ventilation 

HE most perfect ventilation cannot always 
be secured in old-fashioned houses. The 
removal of a few bricks, leaving an opening 
of nine by twelve inches near the ceiling, is, 
perhaps, the cheapest and best method of 
ventilating the rooms. Into this space may 
be put an ordinary dry-air register, with a 
cord to open and close it at pleasure. This 
little experiment I have tried with success 
in my own sleeping-rooms. It prevented a 
draught on the bed in small rooms which 
would have been caused by the opening of a 
window, and the register being near the top 
of the room the foul air passed out quickly. 
If a window is raised from the bottom and 
lowered from the top, there is frequently a 
current which simply comes in at the bottom 
and goes out at the top. Under such circum- 
stances the air of the room is not materially 
changed. If, however, the window is not 
opened at the top, but is at the bottom, and 
the open space is covered fully with a piece 
of brown paper tacked down the sides and 
across the bottom of the window, the cold air 
will be driven up, and, striking the ceiling, 
will drive the warm air back to the -upper 
portion of the lower sash, making a perfect 
system of ventilation. This is, of course, 
crude, but may be used in even the poorest 
and most humble home. In cases of sick- 
ness, in small houses, I have known it to 
prove a most valuable method of ventilation. 


+ 
Some of the Modern-Day Dangers 


[PR APEates, such as curtains, mantel- 

covers and carpets, are great collectors 
of dust, and while many of these are very 
beautiful they certainly cannot be called 
sanitary. They sometimes are allowed to 
remain without proper attention for months, 
in which case they are liable to collect and 
harbor germs of consumption, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, or other contagious and infec- 
tious diseases. The micro-organisms called 
bacteria, and even mould, will thrive under 
such conditions. Being dry, they soon be- 
come a part of the floating dust, which is 
stirred up once a week by the ‘‘ clean house- 
wife,’’ and is seldom gotten rid of during the 
entire winter. Rugs that may be shaken 
every week, or even small rugs on bare floors, 
are to be preferred to carpets. Curtains, if 
of heavy material, should be brushed, and 
shaken out of the windows. Lace and muslin 
curtains should be kept clean by washing. 

All portions of toilet-sets in bedrooms 
should be scalded every morning, and twice 
a week be disinfected with a solution of ordi- 
nary washing soda mixed with an equal 
quantity of lime-water. To prevent the 
noise caused by contact of the lid with the 
slop-jar, some housekeepers cover the lid 
with a knitted or crocheted mat or hood 
called a “‘husher.’’ It must be remembered 
that unless great care and cleanliness is 
observed, these “‘hushers ’’ may become quite 
seriously dangerous as conveyors of disease. 

7 
Sunlight and Air Must Not be Excluded 


A / HEN the rays of sunlight are allowéd to 
’ freely play through our houses and 
around us, the blood flows more easily, diges- 
tion is better, the color brighter, and the 
mind clearer. Compare the children of the 
sunlight home with those of the shadow and 
shade, where shutters and blinds are closed 
to prevent the fading of furniture and car- 
pets. These shade people suffer from two 
evils—first, from lack of sunshine, the very 
life and power of all living things; second, 
from impure, stale air. Fresh outdoor air is 
rarely allowed to sweep through such houses 
save once a week—Fridays, by common con- 
sent in this country—when in a very useless 
way the dust is stirred up from the carpets 
by sweeping, and too often thrown out-of- 
doors instead of being at once burned. 
Houses closed during the summer should 
have windows sufficiently tight to keep out 
dust, but the shutters should be left suffi- 
ciently open to admit the sunlight, the great 
enemy to all bacteria, mould, rust and moths. 


Methods of Ventilation Which are Wrong 
OLD air is not always pure air. Venti- 
late, but keep warm; arrange the air 
currents so that the hot air is not being con- 


stantly driven out, but is being purified. As | 
the heated air ascends it usually carries with | 


it many impurities; therefore, in an old- 
fashioned house—a house not provided with 
modern methods of ventilation—a window in 
the upper story should be kept constantly 
open. Frequently, when the air in a room 
becomes contaminated and hot, the windows 
are thrown open and the air from out-of-doors 
allowed to pass through. Under such con- 
ditions ventilation is not accomplished; the 
outside air is simply freed from germs, 
which fasten themselves, to every piece of 
drapery, furniture and carpet in the room. 
This, of course, applies in a less marked 
degree to that common ventilating system 
which exists in air shafts and chimneys or 
open grates. In carpeted rooms the air is 
apt to become much more bacteria-laden 
than in rooms with bare floors or where rugs 
are used. Sweeping and so-called dusting 
in no way purify our houses. 
never should be used for dusting; 
simply stir up the dust that has settled 
quietly on smooth places, to float it off to some 
other corner, there to be set in motion again 
at the next switch of the feathers, and finally 
to rest perhaps in the best situation for inhala- 
tion. In a convenient place on each floor 
hang a washable bag, in which put a yard of 
clean cheesecloth. Wipe each article with 
this; then wash, scald and dry your duster 
for use again. Never put a soiled duster of 
any kind into one of these bags. 


+ 
An Experiment Which was Tried 


N ONE of our milk laboratories it was 
found that an increase of from two hundred 
to five thousand bacteria to the cubic centi- 
metre was induced by opening the stable win- 
dows during the milking of the cows. By 
careful sterilization of all implements used 
for the milk, whitewashing and disinfecting 
the stables each day, compelling milkers to 
wear sterilized gloves and suits of white 
duck, it was discovered that the number of 
bacteria could be reduced to one hundred 
to the cubic centimetre. Perhaps you ask, 
How does the question of bacteria concern 
us housewives? I answer, Greatly, judging 
from the hundreds of letters asking me, 
‘“ Why does all my canned corn spoil when I 
follow your directions so carefully?’’ Itisa 
great pity that people are not more generally 
informed regarding some of the  micro- 
organisms which are all about us. 

In canning and preserving it is necessary 
to observe most carefully the rules of 
sterilization. If jelly is allowed to stand in 
an open window to cool, nine out of ten 
times it will mould; the germs of mould drop 
there from the air during the time of cooling, 
and are fastened down by lid or paper. 
Fruits are quite easily kept. Vegetables, 
however, are not, and unless one observe 
every law of cleanliness they will spoil. 
The earth microbes are quite difficult to kill. 
Corn, containing sugar, is most difficult to 
keep, unless the jars, the lids and the corn 
are thoroughly sterilized. Even a rubber 
touching the table and placed on a jar after 
sterilization will contaminate the contents. 
If housewives would thoroughly study sani- 
tation, ventilation and the nature of dust and 
its dangers they could, without the ‘use of 
deadly acids, put up a thousand jars of corn 
or other vegetables and not lose a single 
one. Tomatoes do not easily spoil—in fact, 





Dust-brushes | 
they | 











it is difficult to make them spoil, on account | 


of the acid which they contain; but corn, 
peas and asparagus must have the most 
rigid care or they will not keep. 

7. 
Conditions Under Which We May Feel Secure 


HILE I know that it would be quite im- 
possible to prevail on all housekeepers 
to do away with upholstered furniture, it is 
certainly the condition to which we are com- 
ing. The day of bare floors, washable walls, 
smooth, clean furniture, and light, easily 
cleansed hangings is almost at hand. Sani- 
tary bathrooms, finished in washable walls 
or with tile, and furnished with ceramic 
tubs or painted sheet-iron ones, are every- 
where seen. Dressers no longer have closed 
doors. Bathrooms no longer have covered 
pipes. All plumbing is exposed to view, so 
that each particle of dust may be seen. 
Under such circumstances moist dust-cloths 
may be used, then washed and _ scalded, 
removing every possible form of contamina- 
tion. One feels a sense of absolute security 
in houses of this kind. 

Where it becomes necessary, especially in 
the city, to keep the window either lowered, 
or raised from the bottom, much danger may 
be removed by putting over the opening a 
piece of burlap which has been slightly damp- 
ened with some good disinfectant, such as 
lime-water and ordinary washing soda. Even 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth will catch a 
large part of the dust and prevent it from 
entering the ventilating space. These cloths 
should, of course, be scalded each day. 


A great many of these facts should be | 
embodied in the common school education of | 


the housewife. Housekeeping in this age, in 
a thickly populated country such as ours, must 
be conducted in a scientific manner, not only 
for the preservation of one’s food, but also 
for the preservation of one’s health, and that 
the coming generations may be strong, healthy 
and vigorous, 
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Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


Pure and Sure 
Pure :—Its raising power comes from pure cream of 
tartar and soda, the most wholesome leaven known 
Sure :—It never fails; you can depend upon it; it’s 
sure to do the work just right every time. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York 





BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE 


Imitations on the Market! 












Housekeepers should 
examine what they 
buy, and make sure 
that every package 
bears our well-known 


Yellow Label. 


TRADE-MARK ON 
THE BACK 


TRADE-MARK > 


Take only the Genuine 





MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















Refrigerators which are cleanable are refrigerators 
which become foul and must be cleaned. ‘The only 
refrigerator which does not have to be washed out is 


THE *O«D‘OoR*L*E-S*S« 
Mrs. Rorer says: “ You can put in it anything that has 
an odor, together with milk and butter, leaving the 
two latter in open vessels, without contamination,” 
Wnite to-day for booklet “ E.” 
THE KEYSER MFG. CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BRO ~MAN~ GEL ON | 


DESSERT JELLY 
SIMPLY DELICIOUS 


1 Package BROMANGELON. 

1 Pint Boiling Water. 

2 minutes’ time. 

Nothing more. 
FLAVORS: Lemon, Raspberry, 
Strawherry, 
Orange 




















per 
package ; 
Case of 2 doz. 
packages, . . 
Obtain it of your grocer. 


y) 
he does not keep it, send 
us amount in stamps or money 


order. We pay postage or express. [X\ ; RO: 
STERN & SAALBERG, 3/1 W. 40" ST, New York. 






















MAGIC LANTERN and STEREOP- 
PROFIT TICON Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 256-page catalogue, 
descriptions and lowest prices of every- 


IN THIS thing necessary, FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York 























THE LADIES’ 


CHILDREN’S RUSTIC PLAYHOUSES 


For the Summer Pleasures of the Little Ones on the Lawn 


By Edmund L. Brown 


PLAYHOUSE will repay its cost 

a hundredfold in the health and 

happiness it will bring children, 

and in the restful hours that 

will come to the mothers from 

the knowledge that their little 

ones are safe and busy arranging the furni- 

ture, building houses in the clean, white sand- 

pile, or giving a dolls’ tea and reception to 
child neighbors or friends. 

Playhouses are not difficult to construct and 

are quite inexpensive. They are the best 

investment one can make in behalf of chil- 


dren. Several of those shown in the ac- 


companying illustrations were specially de- 
signed and constructed for the JOURNAL, 
and will be found useful as models. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 


HE house shown in Illustration No. 1 is ten 
by twelve feet, six feet to the eaves and 
nine feet to the gable. The frame is made of 
two by fourinch lumber. To make this house 
cheap omit the decking, putting the joists and 
rafters fourteen inches apart and nailing the 


slab to bark them. The double doors are 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 


easily constructed and swing either way. 
The gable window is two and a half by two 
and a half feet, and has cross bars to relieve 
the sameness of the design. This house 
should not cost over seventeen dollars. 

In Illustration No. 2 is showna copy of the 
primitive litthe homes of the West. It is 
fashioned from rough logs, has a chimney 
at the side, and a covered porch and a broad 
front platform. There may betwo entrances, 
one back and one front. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 3 


‘THE unique little playhouse shown in 

Illustration No. 3 has a picturesque round 
tower, and has a comfortable seat extending 
from the body of the house. It may be built 
for a small amount of money. 





LLUSTRATION No. 4 shows a summer 
house ten feet square, which is made by 
placing four logs upright, three feet in the 
ground, and ten feet apart. Each log is seven 
to nine inches in diameter, and fourteen feet 
long. Four smaller logs mortised to fit are 
securely fastened to these uprights. The 
gable is formed by placing an upright post, 
five inches in diameter and five feet long, 
in the centre of the front and back sills. 
This upright is held in place by two poles 
connecting with the side sills. In the centre 
is laid the ridgepole, twelve feet long and four 
inchesin diameter. Two feet apart are placed 


| 





ILLUSTRATION No. 4 


poles connecting with the side sills. The 

roof is made of slab bark. The spindle- 

work forming the backs of the seats is made 
of two poles set two feet apart in the up- 
right posts, the lower one two and a half feet 
from the ground. The spindles are smaller 
pieces nailed between these two poles twelve 
inches apart. This picturesque. summer- 
house may be built for twenty dollars. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 5 


LLUSTRATION No. 5 shows an octag 
onal playhouse, each of the eight sides 
being three feet eight inches outside, It is 
seven feet nine inches to the eaves, and 
eleven feet four inches to the dome. The 
sides are decked with any cheap lumber and 
covered with slab bark. The roof is weather- 
boarding. This house has two windows and 
doors, and may be built for nineteen doliars. 


HOME 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 6 


THe playhouse shown in Illustration No. 6 
is clapboarded and built after the style of 

a beach cottage. It is located in Chicago. 
Illustration No. 7 is an exact reproduction 
of the old log cabin of historic interest as the 


birthplace of the immortal Lincoln. The 





ILLUSTRATICN NO. 7 


outside dimensions are twelve by sixteen feet ; 
height to eaves, seven feet; to the gable, 
twelve feet; and to the top of the chimney, 
fifleen feet. To build this house it requires 
twenty-five logs sixteen feet long, eighteen 
logs twelve feet long, two logs each ten, eight, 
six and four feet long respectively. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 8 


THE little frame playhouse shown ‘n Illus 

tration No, 8 is built on a lawn under 
two apple trees, with a Norway pine at the 
side. It has two entrances and two win 
dows. The chimneys are of wood, bricked 
over with red brick dust, and bricked out 
in white for plaster. It has a veranda cov 
ered with vines. A pretty fence incloses it, 
anda board walk is laidtothe steps. Several 
flags, one bearing the name of its owner, 
give it a gala appearance. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 9 


LLUSTRATION No.9 shows an inexpensive 
house built of logs, at Sheridan Park, 
Chicago. It has a sloping roof and a chimney 
covered with vines at the side, extending to 
the ground. 
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The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ | 5 


Felt Mattress, 


is a long stride in advance. First came 
corn husks; second came feathers; third 
came hair; fourth is Patent Elastic Felt. 
There will be no fifth, for ours is perfection. 


Compressing Felt 
Sheets. Bind- 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
hy hand 









." , TRADE- 
MARK 


Sleep on it 30 Nights 


and if it is not even all you have hoped for, 
if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.’’ There will be no un- 
pleasantness about it at all. 


OUR BOOK MAILED FREE 


Our handsome book, ‘“The Test of Time,”’’ 
is yours for the asking. Send your name 
on a postal whether you need a mattress 
now or not. It will interest you anyway 
to know about the dest and cheapest mat- 
tressinthe world. Yousaveall middlemen’s 
profits, as we sell direct to the user only. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs.,. .$ 8.35 ALL 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., .... . 10.00 6 FEET 
| 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs.,. . 11.70 rs INCHES 

4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., . ... . 13.35 ’ 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs.,. . 15.00) LONG 


| 


| 


| $5 mattress 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere 


PATENT ELastic Fevt consists of airy, interlacing, 
fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; 
closed in the tick by hand, and NEVEK mats, loses 
shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, 
and is guaranteed vermin-proof. ‘Tick may ve re- 
moved for washing without trouble, Softer and purer 
than hair CAN BE; no repicking or restuffing necessary. 


Send To-Day for ‘The Test of Time’’ 
WARNING: Not for sale by stores. A few unscru- 


pulous dealers are trying to sell a 
for $10 and $15 on our advertising. 
Vatent hlastic belt Mattresses can only be bought of 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 17 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, Church Cushions.” 
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Exit Cranks! 
The “Easy 
Freezer” pip en 


than is required to prepare a custard. 
It saves its price in ice and salt in 
one season, 
Indurated Fibre Pail holds the cold. 
No hoops to rust or drop off. 
tub with leaky seams, 


1 


ee ae 


produces perfectly 
smooth Ice Cream 
and Ices without 


No wooden 


We will send the ‘ Easy Freezer"? on ap- 
proval to any reader of THe Lapins' HOME 
JOURNAL Who will agree to make a fair trial of 
it according to directions Ihe price of a 
family freezer (2% qts.), large enough for twelve 
to fifteen persons, is $5.50, delivered by nearest 
express, prepaid, to all points east of the Mis- 
sissippi; beyond that vou pay express charges. 
The price is not payable, however. until ten 
days after receipt of freezer, when you will have 
proved that the freezer does as we claim. 


Pay When You've 
Proved It 


Lady Agents Wanted. Address 


CORDLEY & HAYES | 


I I I nn 


| Dept. D. 172 Duane Street, New York City 
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Underwear 


What could there be more comfortable, 
more cleanly and more healthful than 
, porous linen next to the body? Samples 
and pamphlet about it free. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh 2 
Undergarments for men, 
women and children bear 
this trade-mark. If they 
are not for sale in your 
community, we will in- 
form you where they can 
be bought. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Company 
491 Broadway, New York 

SAN FRANCISCO: WASHINGTON, D. €.: 

111 Montgomery Street. 728 15th Street, N. W. 


We also manufacture Linen-Mesh Dress Shields 
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Fourth Article: The Sleeping-Room 


NE’S individual taste usually has greater 
scope in the decoration and furnishing 

of a sleeping-room than is possible in other 
parts of the home. Pretentious effects in this 


THE LADIES’ 
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B ge. most inviting dressing for a bed is one 

which indicates that it is ready for imme- 
diate use. White bedsteads have a charm. 
They seem more cleanly than those of natural 
wood and less pretentious than those of bur- 
nished brass. Draperies about a bed remind 





DESIGN FOR DRAPING WALLS AND BED 


room are seldom attempted—knickknacks of 
personal interest, portraits of friends and 
articles for the toilette constitute the small 
furnishings found in such rooms. 

As a background for all these things the 
decorative effects here described and illus- 
trated are suggested. If the occupant be of 
a youthful and buoyant temperament, the 
note struck in the scheme of color for a bed- 
room should be in a high key—pale blue, 
pale green or pink. Harmony should be 
obtained by a variation of one dominant 
color rather than by contrasting shades. 

a 

N THE first design of a sleeping-room 
here shown the walls are draped to the 
depth of about five feet with breadths of white 
cheesecloth fulled top and bottom on tapes. 
Immediately below and just covering the 
lower edge of the cloth a board twelve inches 
in width is fastened to the wall around the 
room just below the level of the eye. This 
board is covered with a plain fabric, and 
upon this photographs are tacked at irregular 

intervals. 

Below the board the wall is covered with 
grass or straw matting, the breadths running 
up and down, and the seams being covered 
with narrow strips of flat moulding painted 
white. The matting is tinted to harmonize 
with the rest of the room. If left its original 
shade and spattered with gold paint, it would 
be in good taste. The frieze has a white 
background upon which are pasted Japanese 
figures and flowers cut from scrolls or panels. 





ECONOMY OF SPACE IN A HALL BEDROOM 


The floor covering is in a darker shade of 
the color used to cover the photograph board. 
Denim on the floor will be found quite durable 
if laid over carpet lining. Rugs always look 
well on a plain color. 


one of old-fashioned draughty chambers, 
though they undoubtedly make a bedroom 
look cozy. Fresh, washable fabrics should be 
used for the hangings, however. The awning 
effect shown in the illustration is a most 
simple contrivance. Green and white striped 
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of a Hundred Homes” 
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HE concealment of a bed is often desir 
able, particularly when the sleeping- 
room is the only place where visitors may be 
received. Inthe design shown below the bed 
is placed between the windows, and a piano 
is located at its foot. Two screens are 
fastened securely to the footboard of the 
bed or to the back of the piano. These 
screens consist of as many panels as neces- 
sary, when unfolded, to reach to the side 
walls of the room. The panels of the screen 
shown are hinged to work both ways, and 
are eighteen inches broad by six feet six 
inches high, and are covered with denim. 
A more expensive screen covering is linen 
crash, silvered, and afterward shellacked. 
Any device may be stenciled upon this sur- 
face. Thescreens are not of sufficient height 
to exclude the light coming from the windows. 
The dressing-table may be placed in front 
of a window, and the washstand and other 
devices for the toilette may be placed in this 
portion of the room, and screened from 
observation when necessary. 
* 
COMBINATION dressing-table, wash- 
stand and cabinet, occupying but 
little room, may be used to economize 
space ina hali bedroom. This construction 
is of the simplest character. Three boxes, 
to be obtained at any dry-goods establishment, 
are placed in position and fastened together. 
White rubber cloth, such as is used in hos- 
pitals for mattress coverings, is tacked over 
a cushion of Canton flannel for the top. 
Shelves are inserted at convenient heights 
below, and the front is curtained with pretty 
cretonne running on brass rods. If the rub 
ber cloth is not obtainable any fabric may 
be painted with several coats of white 
enamel paint for the top covering. This is 
necessary for cleanliness, particularly under 
the wash-bowl. 
A pretty bed may be constructed of an 
ordinary woven wire cot, and posts affixed at 





SHOWING HOw A BED MAY BE SCREENED 


silk the width of 
the bed is passed 
over two brass 
rods, one fixed to 
the wall at the 
head of the bed, 
the other hung by 
chains from the 
ceiling on a line 
with the foot. 

The material is 
of sufficient length 
to pass from below 
the top of the head- 
board, thence over 
the two poles, and 
hang down at the 
foot of the bed 
about one yard. 
If preferred, mus- 
lin may be used in 
place of silk. 

. 

HE coverlet for 
the bed is of 
the same material 
as the canopy, with 
large embroidered 
bowknots in white, 
binding each green 
stripe at intervals 
of twelve inches. 
The coverlet is 
lined with white linen and turned back from 
the pillows. The pillow-cases have a mono- 
gram embroidered in green floss on one 
corner. The valance around the bed is of 

white dimity or Swiss fulled on a tape. 


the top and bottom, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. These bedposts may be bought at any 
balustrade manufacturer’s or turned in any 
wood-worker’s establishment. 

The valance around the bed should be of 
white dimity or Swiss, hung full over a 
breadth of white muslin. 


+ 


HE draped cabinet at the foot of the bed 
is used asa wardrobe for clothing. It 
is most simply constructed: Four boards 


twelve inches in width are screwed together | 


and braced. This frame is about five feet in 
height and of a convenient width. On top 
are two shoe boxes placed side by side and 
painted, together with the lower part of the 
contrivance, a pale green. The boxes on the 
top have doors hinged as shown in the illus- 
tration. Ornamental hinges like those used 
may be bought at any hardware store, or may 
be imitated by painting the design in black 
upon the white surface and studding with 
brass-headed nails. 

The front of the wardrobe beneath is 
curtained with denim or cretonne. The 
hooks for hanging the garments are screwed 
into the top board at conyenient intervals. A 
shelf is inserted at a height of twelve inches 


from the floor, to serve as a brace and a 


convenient place for shoes. 





Editor's Note—‘‘ The House Practical’’ began 
in the January issue of the Journal. The articles 
which have been published are: 


The Hall and Staircase, , query 
The Library and Living-Room, ebruary 
The Dining-Room, ° March 


The fifth article, ‘‘ Dens and Cozy Corners,”’ will 
appear in the next (the May) issue. 





April, 1899 
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LEELA ALAREGA GAEL 


“The binding that fits costs no more 
than the binding that doesn’t.” 


Fits 
Lasts 


In appearance it is simply beautiful— 
soft and rich. Regular ‘‘S- H- & M- 
Bias Velveteen,’’ into which is inter- 
woven an extra-thick, soft, indestruc- 
tible brush edge. 

Next time you are shopping ask for 
it, and place it alongside of the ‘‘ best ’”’ 
other binding, and examine both under 


a glass, if you have it. The more you 
compare it, the more you’ll buy it. 


Thisis TN 4 


Brush 
Edge Kad 
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this is = SOX 
Bias Velveteen NQ 





You can’t outwear it 
unless you try to. You'll 
have to hold it next the 
grindstone, or tire yourself 
out rubbing it on the gravel. 
It won’t wear out of its 
own accord. 


eee 


It fits because of its nat- 
ural curve, rounded just 
like the skirt-curve—just 
as though it was a part of 
the skirt. 


eee? 


Here’s an economical 
suggestion: Don’t buy a 
ready-made skirt if it is 
: not bound with it. The 
quick-wearing-out skirt is 
= bound with rapid-wear-out 
binding, and the good skirt 
is bound with this binding. 
It wouldn’t do, would it, 
to put an everlasting bind- 
ing on a short-lived skirt, 
for the skirt would look 
much the worse for it P 
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CLELLMEAML EEE LEGGE GEMS 


Be sure that “S: H- & M-” is 
stamped on back. 26. shades. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, drop a 
postal for sample to S. H.& M.Co., 
Box 6, Station A, New York. 


= 
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IN SOME PRETTY ROOMS OF GIRLS 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF ACTUALLY EXISTING ROOMS 
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{ Delicious New Perfume} 
¢ 


Bouquet 
Versailles 











The pages of pictures showing the tasteful rooms of American girls previously 
printed in THe Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL have proved so acceptable to thousands 
of girls and women, that this additional page is presented. It will be quickly seen 
that not only is the standard heretofore set in these pages maintained, but really 
surpassed in the pictures here given. 





CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


Makers of the celebrated Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms 
and Lavender Salts 


LONDON and PARIS 







































A Smith College girl has made this cozy corner 
inherroom. Itis simple and pretty, and practical 
in the sense that her bookshelf and her couch 
are placed exactly where they should be—in close 
proximity to each other. 


of the Bouquet Versailles, 


Price, in an exquisite — $1.25 


Antoinette carton, 


On receipt of this amount by F. W. Schoon- 
maker, New York; or Adrian Paradis, Brooklyn; 
or Melvin & Badger, Boston; or W. H. Liewel- 
lyn, Philadelphia; or ‘Thomas & ‘Thompson, 
Baltimore; orW.S. Thompson, Washington, D.C. ; 
Wilmot J. Hall & Co. or M. C. Dow, Cincinnati; 
The Auditorium Pharmacy or The Economical 
Drug Co., Chicago; or Leland Miller Drug Co., 
St. Louis, a full-sized bottle will be sent to any 
address. Send 12c. in stamps, and a bijou sample 
bottle of this delicious perfume will be sent. 
Also, send 25c. for a sample bottle of the new 


Marie Antoinette Sachet Powder 


THe FINEST SACHET POWDER MADE 


Ask Any Woman 


what her experience has been with the silk she 
has bought in stores, and she will doubtless tell 
you that, when made into skirts, waists, linings, 
or any of the articles for which silk is used, it 
rots, tears, and goes to pieces in a very short 
time. On the other hand, ask any woman who 
has used our 


PURE SILKS 


for the same purposes what /4er experience has 
been, and she will tell you that they last almost in- 
definitely, and may be made over time and again. 
The silks sold in stores, as a rule, contain very 
little real silk, but get their weight from the 
chemicals used in dyeing, which swell the fibre, 
but have no wearing qualities. They are, there- 
fore, very expensive investments at any price. 
‘hen you wish anything made of silk, you 
can 1 eer) e true economy by getting silk shat 
is all silk—pure silk. ‘The cost is very little 
more, and as pure silks are 24 inches wide, the 
extra width makes up a considerable part of the 
difference in price, while the difference in wear 
is a revelation. Our*PURE SILKS are not 
sold in stores, as they wear too long to be profit- 
able for dealers to handle. You can get them 
direct from us only. 
In Black we have ‘Taffeta and Grosgrain, 








Considerable taste is shown in this room of a Chicago girl. The window-seat has been simply and 
very well treated; the bookshelf in the corner is happily placed, and the arrangement of the mirror 
at the side of the mantel is unique and effective. The placing of pictures and bric-&-brac is odd and 
pleasing, and the whole room has an air of quiet refinement and extremely good taste: that highest taste 
in furnishing which is shown in simplicity of arrangement and effect. 


























A doorway has served here in which to set a | 
washstand in this girl’s room in Keswick, lowa— 
a good suggestion for those who have small 
room space and yet an extra doorway, or even 

an extra shallow closet. | 

| 

| 





- ranging from $1.00 to $1.60 a yard; Satin from 

This well-arranged corner is in a girl’s room A girl in Marengo, Iowa, has most ingeni- $1.30 to $2.00; Peau de Soie from $1.50 to $2.25. 
ina Pennsylvania house. ‘The screen shielding ously made a threefold screen of bamboo by In colors, all the current shades of ‘Taffeta at $1.50. 
the water-basin is a good idea, while the simple covering its sides with the envelopes of her We will send upon request any samples speci- 
seat built in the window is remarkably cozy friends’ letters, and has = wees an odd idea fied, also our booklet showing conclusively the 
and much to be commended. which many girls will be quick to adopt. J 


economy of purchasing these silks, and telling ex 

plicitly how they may be obtained by mail. Or 
remit 50 cents to cover expressage, stating quality, 
quantity, color and weave, and we will send you 
the silk C. O. D., with privilege of examination, 
You are under no obligation to buy—but you will, 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO. 
1 Union Square, . . NEW YORK 


DIE- 

SPRING STAMPED 
MONOGRAM 

WEDDING _ | paper 


In itations Pas will engrave your 
nish you two quires of fin- 
in a handsome bos, with 

nnouncemen S envelopes (not stamped) 


aram (two or three 
and est quality WRITING 
Monogram stamped in 























Engraved on Copper Plate plain colors, $1.26 
A typical girl’s room is this one occupied by Perfect taste is shown in the simple draping x. 4 fy nee Be Ay Pages Tame | | Latest Styles. Finest Papers Dengan ciomeetis 
a student in Ogontz College, Pennsylvania. and arrangement of this washstand in the cor pied by a Crawfordsville, Indiana, girl, equally Full set of samples on request oe 
The canopy over the bed is simple, and the ner of a girl’s room in Crawfordsville, Indiana, ae peeks A. a ain ot aes cate tie 2 ny Bencerem ff uate 
Chinese figured matting hung over the door It solves the problem of a corner and makes a picture ; the left of this. - ed (2 colors), $1.1 
is very good. thing of beauty of a washstand. . 


| Elegant sample book, including set of Fan Monograms, 
| mailed for 10 cent 
| . . . *,¢ 
| § Finest Quality Engraved Visiting-Cards 
Including Copper Plate. Latest Styles 
75 cents for 50. $1.00 for 100. Samples Free 
ALL MAIL AND EXPKESS CHAKGES PREPAID 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N, 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whiting’s Wedgwood Paper 


C Newest society stationery, adopted 

GRY by the society leaders of London, 

Nii Paris and New York, stamped with 

initial in white, 60 cts. per box. 

Iluminated in white and bronze, 
85 cts. per box, both postpaid. 

Wedding Stationery, Crests, 
Monograms, Calling Cards 


Mail orders receive careful attention. Correspondence 
invited. Samples of selected stationery sent on request. 


CAMERDEN & FORSTER, Importers 
273 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK 


FASHION’S LIGHT 


The mild, mellow glow of waxen candles in 
drawing-room and dining-room is the fashion. 
Candles in many colors aid in decoration. Get 


PHEENIX DRAWING-ROOM WAX CANDLES 





























i é i vali i Ask your dealer for them, or send 25 cents for 
y han has the average This very tasteful room belongs to a young lady in West Side, California, F ¢ os i, 25 cents for 
git ay bh be oe oeney 8 Pee Sees like the usper eater and the arrangements mare Sep gegen eeive. a oo as —— » mage re “pans - 
1 c 5 . firepld ' i i ictures set in the panels of the door make a good effect, and give an ide . : shades. 2.00, 
the mantel, the bookcase at the left of the fireplace, the dressing mirror and pic pane ty « pe eins ue give an Ties ies, enade holders and’ nape ies. For’ 
i i Z asily carri ch less expense and simple to copy—especially for a closet door. It is of the mos pe s Boo 
py Ah Fa te mg ne So ln aga _— - order, as the pictures — are those taken from current periodicals. THE WILL & BAUMER CO., 818 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City gum 
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Edited by Margaret Bottome 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


m@E BRIGHT! I do not 
fam mean clever or brilliant, 
but bright. Cultivate 
a bright, cheery voice and 
brightnessof looks. ‘‘ But 
what about how I feel?’’ 
you may ask. It is not of 
the least consequence how 
you feel, but it is of very 
great consequence how you make others feel. 
It is very easy to get a whine in your voice 
and to be unconscious of it, but it is most 
depressing to those around you. A voice and 
a look soon make an atmosphere. You may 
think that these things come naturally to 
good people, but I do not think that they do. 
I have known very good people who were 
quite depressing. I believe they were all 
right on the inside, but they had not culti- 
vated some things on the outside, and there 
is a deep meaning in what the Master said: 
‘These ought ye to have done”’ (the most 
important), but He added, ‘and not to 
leave the other undone.’’ We can afford to 
have a dozen people go with whom we never 
can associate sunshine, rather than to lose 
one bright, cheerful, sunshiny person. 


ow 
There is More to Gladden than to Sadden 


O NOT say tome, ‘‘I have had so much 

to sadden me.’’ There is always more 

to gladden than to sadden, if we will only 

believe in the religion of Jesus Christ. It is 

an essentially bright religion—a religion that 

bridges all kinds of death and sorrow. Life 

and immortality are brought to light by the 
religion of Jesus Christ: 





“There is nodeath! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.” 

There is an independent life you can live if 
you will. I know what some of you are 
thinking: you are saying, ‘‘ In my case it isa 
living death.’’ 

If you profess to be a Christian you have 
your soul to save. How will you doit? By 
your unhappiness? No; but by your joy. 
You say, ‘‘But my joy has vanished.”’ 
Certainly one joy has gone, and maybe alli 
earthly joy has gone, but God is always left. 

I remember a lesson which I learned many 
years ago when reading a story of a siege. 
The company that*the enemy wished to cap- 
ture fled into a great castle, and then the 
army outside thought they could surely cap- 
ture them by starving them out, so they laid 
siege; but as time went on they could see the 
men in the castle flit past the small windows, 
and somehow they did not look as if they 
were being starved. After a time the enemy 
made the discovery that a portion of the castle 
was built over the sea, and the besieged were 
able to fish up their provisions from the sea! 

Did you ever hear people say, ‘“‘I have 
passed through such a siege’’? Well, I hope 
that they were fortunate enough to have their 
castles where they could have access to the sea. 


+ 
Three Companions Whom We Need 


ND now abideth “‘ these three.’’ I am so 
glad that it does not say these two, but 

‘‘these three ’’: ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three.’’ I need faith, I need 
hope, I need charity, but my real necessity at 
this time is not met unless I am full of faith, 
abounding in hope, and perfect in charity. 

Never in all my life before have I so seen the 
necessity of ‘‘these three,’ and the being 
filled with ‘‘ these three.’’ We not only need 
them for ourselves, but it is impossible to be 
to others what others need us to be without 
‘these three.’’ Never shall I forget the hour 
when I said, ‘‘O Lord, all three give me; 
all three fill me with; all three.’? The mys- 
teries closed round me; the questions would 
come,and in that hour nothing less would do 
for me but “‘ these three.’’ I had often said 
Hope was my companion, but she wasn’t 
enough alone—‘‘these three’’ were necessary, 
not only for my happiness as far as this life 
is concerned, but for my soul’s comfort. 

Faith was such a foundation; Hope planted 
herself on it, and then Charity was the 
greatest, because she had to do with every- 
body—she seemed to embrace every one. 
Now, my one desire is to induce people to 
make it their life work to gain ‘‘ these three.’ 
Oh, how strong Faith was to me at that time. 
I repeated: 


“ Faith needs no chart; the way is cleft apart 
Through deepest ocean for the following heart ; 
The radiant footsteps of a Christ of faith 
Have trod the path. ‘ Be not afraid,’ He saith. 
Go thou in courage, and be strong to smile 
For weaker traveler o’er the weary while; 
Knowing the day will dawn from out the night, 
Knowing the eye of faith hath seen the light.” 


We must not forget that we are “ pilgrims 
of the night,’’ and that we need these three 
companions—Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Editor's Note—Mrs. Bottome will be glad if the 
ene oy of a few months ago who signed 
herself ‘A Working-Girl’’ will write to her, as 
she has a matter of importance to communicate. 


Do Not Let Your Wealth Possess You 

E MUST possess all things. Now I 

"would like to say a few words to all who 
have ‘‘ ears to hear.’’ I want you to be rich. 
I want you to feel rich, and there is one way in 
which you can come into possession of untold 
riches. You become poor by having things 
possess you; you become rich by possessing 
things. I find in the Bible that this condition 
is spoken of very plainly. Saint Paul says, 
‘Having nothing, and yet possessing al! 
things,’’ and then again we read, ‘* That 
every one of you should know how to possess 
his vessel in sanctification and honor.’’ The 
vessel means the body, and the body means 
everything connected with the body. So 
many people think that they possess things, 
when the fact is that things possess them. 
You will hear a man spoken of as possessing 
this or that amount of wealth, when it is 
quite possible that his wealth possesses him. 
Not that he owns that block of houses, but 
that that block of houses owns him. 

There are people who do not know how to 
be poor or how to be rich; they do not know 
how to possess joy or how to possess sorrow ; 
if they did know how, how much they would 
get out of everything; everything would con- 
tribute to them. Do you ask how can I get 
anything out of poverty? Saint Paul said, 
** As poor, yet making many rich.”’ 


i 
One Experience Which Comes to All 


OW take the one experience that all come 
to sooner or later. No matter whether 
rich or poor, sorrow comes to all. Now, what 
shall we do with it? Shall we possess it, 
and take it as a gift, and make room for it, 
and let it give us its blessing and call it ours, 
or shall we let it possess us, and thus lose by 
the sorrow and let others lose through us? 
Shall we not say, ‘‘ Now, this has come to 
me, and I must be made richer by it; I can- 
not afford to lose it’’? We have no right to 
lose either joy or sorrow. We must say, “‘I 
will not let you go except thou bless me,’’ 
and then others must be enriched through 
your joy or your sorrow. This is what we 
are in this world for. We are not here to 
love selfishly. If you have wrestled with 
doubt and have come off victorious, give the 
benefit of your victory to as many as possible. 
If you have had a sorrow and been comforted, 
comfort others with the comfort wherewith 
you have been comforted. Oh, how glad I 
have been many atime of the humanness of 
Saint Paul. He said at one time, ‘‘ God, 
that comforteth those that are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus.’’ It was 
natural to him to say that the coming of a friend 
was really God comforting him. Perhaps, if 
we looked into this deeply enough, we would 
see that God wants to comfort people through 
us, only by just a little expression of our 
sympathy and kindness. Oh! I beseech 
you be kind, tender-hearted; cultivate this 
spirit of possessing this relationship with 
people—this wanting to help them: not get- 
ting from them, but giving to them. I am 
glad I have the authority given me to give 
““precept upon precept, line upon line,’’ for 
as certainly as I am permitted to write to 
you, so certainly shall I enforce this truth as 
long as I live, and am able to write. 


+b 
The Inequalities of Life are Only Seeming 


SHALL not soon forget a conversation I had 
with a dressmaker not long ago. I do not 
know how the conversation came to be about 
the seeming inequalities of life, but I said, 
‘* The longer I live the more I am persuaded 
that the gifts of Providence are more equally 
distributed than we are apt to think. 
Among the poor so little is enjoyed so much, 
and among the rich so much is enjoyed so 
little.’ How glad I was to hear the young 
girl who was fitting me reply, ‘‘ Yes, there’s 
many a woman with millions whom I would 
not change places with if I had to take her 
troubles.’’ I never see the noble girl who 
fitted me but her words and her happy voice 
come back to me as she said, ‘‘I mean to 
marry for love, and my husband and I will 
work for riches, for I should like to be rich.”’ 
How little we think, as we enter our shops 
and are waited on, that the real princesses 
may be on the other side of the counter. I 
think that women must covet the ease and 
gracefulness of many of the young girls who 
so courteously serve them. ‘‘ Oh, Life, thou 
art strange! Oh, Beyond, thou art sweet! ”’ 
No wonder Mrs. Browning said it: but this 
life is not all, any more than the dressing- 
room is all where you throw off your wraps 
and look in the mirror to see if all is right 
before going in to greet your hostess and the 
guests. If we could only see that ‘‘ time 
is the robing-room for eternity’? how much 
more we would make of some things, how 
much less of other things. We should think 
more of how we should appear there, than 
of how we are likely to appear here. 

Now my homely little sermon is ended: it 
was not learned out of a book, but out of my 
heart, and so it has been really, dear 
Daughters, ‘‘ a heart to heart talk.” 
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To the Circles of Young Girls 


| MUST speak this time to young girls, and 
next time to the children, because I have 
noticed in my experience among the young 
that they do not like to be taken collectively. 
During the past month I received a letter 
from one of the Daughters whose age is 
sixteen, and I feel sure that the girls about 
her age would like to hear what a girl of 
their age has to say. I can, of course, only 
give you some extracts from her letter. She 
says: ‘‘ Time seems to be running away so 
fast. I get frightened sometimes to think six- 
teen whole years have gone and without any- 
thing to show for it. ‘So little done, such 
things to be.’ What a long time all our lost 
moments must make, and oh, I hope they are 
not really lost, but that the angels catch them 
for us as they fall through the void, and that 
somewhere in eternity we shall be given them 
to live over again with so much more strength 
and God’s help to teach us how to spend 
them. Poor broken resolutions and spirit 
strivings which the flesh was too weak to aid! 
I so hope that there is a place in Heaven for 


us to mend them, and carry impulses into | 


high purposes, and rise on, stepping on our 
‘ dead selves to higher things.’ ’’ 


os 
There Should be No Lack of Courage 


OW do you wonder why I am so much 
interested inthe young Daughters in our 
Order? I want all of them to know that I 
have been interested in every one of their let- 
ters, but somehow I thought if this young 


Daughter of sixteen could help me _ she | 
could help you. I hope that she will 
write to me again, and I will promise 


to share her letter with you if I feel that 
it will help you. I saw in that letter 
which I have just spoken of what I want 
you all to cultivate. Did you notice she was 
even hopeful about her broken resolutions? 
She did not say, ‘‘ Oh, there is no use in try- 
ing—I never shall be good!’’ Now your 
mothers, who know me, could tell you that the 
one thing I fight, and have urged them to fight, 
is discouragement. One of the best defini- 
tions of faith to me at one time I learned 
from Frederick W. Robertson—‘‘ After many 
failures, having the heart to try again.’’ 
Never giveup. Emerson said, ‘‘ Never strike 
sail toafear.’’ The whole teaching of Christ 
is against discouragement, and one of the 
sweetest things said about Christ Himself is, 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged.’’ 
We cannot wear Him out. Your mother may 
say to you, ‘‘ You will wear me out,’’ but 
if she is areal true mother you will never 
wear her heart out; but be careful that you 
do not wear her body out. Do not do that. 

You know—or you will know when you 
know me better—that I am a firm believer in 
cultivation. You get more and more by cul- 
tivation, and you reap what you sow. Do not 
think that you can fritter away your time and 
be idle and lounge around reading trash, and 
then reap a noble womanhood. You can do 
no such thing. You will reap just what you 
sow. If you sow idleness you will reap more 
idleness. If you are untidy you will reap 
untidiness. If you are an ill-humored girl 
you will be an ill-humored woman. 


f 
There is Only One Springtime in Life 


OU have it all in your own hands because 
you have the springtime, and you will 
never have two springtimes. You are going 
on very fast into the summer of your life. 
You will look back and wish you had done 
this and that, but the time has gone. You 
cannot recall it. Other duties are upon you; 
be up and doing now. I wish I had a little 
tract that I read once. The first word was 
**Lost!’’ An hour was lost, and the writer 
went on to tell at what time it was lost, and 
made it out a very costly stone set with sixty 
small diamonds (minutes). 

If you are in our Order of The King’s 
Daughters I claim you all as my daughters. 
Of course, first of all, you are His daughters, 
and then there are those who have the 
nearest right to call you daughters, but then 
I feel I may come in and call you ‘‘ my daugh- 
ters.’?’ Ihave so much ambition for you, so 
much faith in you and hope for you, and I am 
wondering now who will take my place in the 
century to come and do the work I am doing 
to-day. You must commence to work while 
you are young. It takes a long time to get 
prepared for work. George Eliot said that 
usually the work of a lifetime was done in ten 
years, and that it took all the former life to 
draw upon for that work. You must first 
gain experience. I talk to you out of an 
experience, bitter or sweet, good or bad; I do 
not even talk to you out of my head, but out 
of my heart—and I tell you what I know. 
And we do not grow old as fast as you might 





think. We get fresh starts, and I like new 
starts. Suppose you do fall back: well, take 


another start. I have always liked that 
expression of the saintly Rutherford, ‘‘ I’ve 
stumbled on toward Heaven.’’ And you can 
make something out of every stumble. It is 
an experience, and experiences count. But 
each one of you must,ask herself the questions, 
‘“What am I living for? What was I made 
for?’’ And if these questions are answered in 
your early life you will be on the main road. 
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| “ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, 55. 


F YOU wish something decidedly new ina 

| dress or skirt, and entirely different from 

the ready-made garments which you find 

in every store, write for our catalogue 

and samples. There are hundreds of firms 

selling ready-made dresses and skirts, but 

we are the only house making fashionable 
garments /o order at moderate prices. 








eest 


pegeeree. > 


rae Cer®, 


Se fy XY _—s 
LOU MUN i Oe 


Our new Spring catalogue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and skirts selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the materials 
from which we make our garments comprise 
only the very latest novelties. We will mail 
our catalogue /ree, together with a choice line 
of samples to select from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Piqué and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Piqué and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 

Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

Rainy Day Suits. Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of al! 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. !', 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular 
kind or color of samples that you desire, it will afford u 

leasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wis 
Ve also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 


for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


- 








119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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Monroe 
Porcelain-Lined 
Refrigerators 


White, everlasting porcelain, moulded into one 
piece, lines every food compartment. 

The whiteness makes every corner light as day, 
so you can see anything spilled there. 

The glaze enables you to wipe it up with a cloth. 
That’s about all the cleaning ever necessary. 


HEALTHFUL ‘scenes they ove 


never uncleanly. 

The only refrigerators ODORLESS 
that are absolutely 

Durable because the porcelain never breaks. 
Nothing can craze, crack nor peel it. The whole 
construction is so skillful that ice lasts till you 
wonder at it. They save their cost over and over 
in the ice that other refrigerators waste. The 
first cost is more than of some kinds, but it 
goes into making them economical. We save you 
the dealer’s profit by selling direct, freight pre- 
paid. Nobody who could see one of these refrig- 
erators would want the food of a lifetime kept 
in a poorer kind. We therefore sell on approval. 
Our new catalogue, with pictures in colors, 

shows how dainty they are; write for it. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


BOX U, LOCKLAND, OHIO. 
Nest of Green Heron. The green heron, a most terrestrial-looking bird, builds her nest Wood Robin's Nest. Very much to the satisfaction of the 
1e 


some fifteen feet above the ground, and it is so insecure that her eggs are in danger artist a wood robin, true to her newly born young, stood guard | sy — So Bemen, Mow Veoh. Bumareas, 
of rolling out. Their delicate blue color is in contrast to the awkward long-legged, on the edge of her nest for a whole minute, perfectly motion- | Seville. . <—“sr Ay wall daggers 





s . . = Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and 
long-necked young that fill the nest later in the season. less, while her picture was being taken. ao tudaien” Wiis es fe wap Dallas . 


ic Everything 
in Linens” 


Carefully selected from the linen cen- 
tres of the world. Your Dining-Room will be more 
completely equipped after making a few selections 
from our stock, at lower prices than elsewhere. 


LAWSON CARNATION PINK 


Is the latest and most popular design in Table Linen. 
By an exclusive arrangement we have secured a 
| complete lot of choice Table Cloths and Napkins 
bearing the famous ** Lawson Carnation Pink”’ 
| pattern, These goods are hand-made double 
damask, and cannot be procured except from us. 
| We offer them at these prices: 
| Table Cloths. Allsizes. From $3.00 upward. 
: (5,size. From $3.00adozen “ 
Napkins. 1% size. From $4.00adozen “ 

We are still offering a rare bargain in Handker- 
chiefs at prices not to be duplicated in this country: 
Pure Linen, hemstitched, hand- ) 12%c. and 
embroidered initial, correct in 
style and finish, women's sizes— f 25c. each 

Send for Catalogue. It gives full information. Free for the 


asking. Mail orders promptly filled. Money refunded if 
goods are not satisfactory. 


“The Fifth Avenue Linen Store” 
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Kingfisher’s Nest. The kingfisher hides her Wood Robin Nestlings. The young wood Black Skimmer’s Home. On the ocean beach WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 390 Fifth Avenue, New York 
pearly white eggs seven feet deep in a bank, robins, with their mouths wide open, are always the black skimmer arranges her set of four, 
in a nest of fish-scales, and faithfully feeds ready fordinner. During incubation the parents where the hot sun helps to keep them warm, a 
the young until they are able to fly. are obliged to keep the strictest vigilance. ‘Their gray color makes them hard to find. 


LABLACHE) 
| Face 
‘Powder 


HAS 
NO EQUAL; 


If 1S THE 





Queen of 
Toilet Powders 


The Greatest Beautifier 
in the world. Use it in 
the Spring, and it will 
{ prepare your com 
( plexion for the trying 
{ months to come. 
( 
( 


a a 


Flesh, White, Pink and Cream ‘Tints. 
Price, 50 cents per box. Of all drug- 
gists, or by mail. 


‘ BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
| 125 Kingston Street 
( 





BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 











° ons . anne ’ Tne t i fo can +. . : : f a 

Nest of the Forster's Tern. The forster’s tern, a favorite of the millinery Song Sparrow's Nest. The song sparrow’s eggs lie in what, without the Bold by ROBERTS & CO., 6 Rue de Is Paix, Paris; 76 3 
trade, trusts her eggs on the washed-up “crash” on the salt meadows, and slightest exaggeration, may be termed an ideal nest of dry grass with horse Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London 
the fuzzy young climb out of the nest as soon as they leave the eggs, and hair lining, and though the eggs seem unprotected, being open to the sky, | Sew ee ee eee 
in a very short time they are able to fly. they are really protected by the wings of the faithful mother. | 





Runs easily, evenly 
and quickly. This isthe 
secret of good ice cream. 
Lightning Freezer. 


SLID) 





A beautiful child’s book, 
in three colors, free. Ad 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wedding Invitations 


For twenty-three years our reputation 
as the Leading Art Stationers has 
been recognized by the public. Our 
water-mark in fine papers, and im- 
print on envelopes, is a guarantee of 
correct style and perfect workmanship, 
Mail Orders Receive Special Attention 








. Thetw » white dove’ Clapper Rail’s Nest. ‘The clapper rails breed Ruffed Grouse Nest. The ruffed grouse is 
aa an dene - 7 tg Gosia cliches te os on ae aaaioews near the coast, building their so much the color of the ground that she can DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
ine. ; When approached, the mother, feigning nests in the tall, rank grass along the creeks. scarcely be seen, and when she goes in search 


ameness, drops from her nest tothe ground. Their young are as black as ink. of food she cunningly covers her eggs. 26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 





N SELECTING food for a 
strictly vegetable diet it be- 
comes necessary to cut off 


milk, cheese and eggs, as well 
as meats, game and fish. In 
these days, howéver, many 
vegetarians use such animal 
products as do not necessitate the taking of 
life. Others use milk and cheese, discarding 
eggs, as they contain the life or germ of -the 
chicken. I am not so certain, however, that 
this undeveloped life in the egg is of any 
more value than that in plants or vegetables 
which we so thoughtlessly kill. Plants alone 
have the power of building up living tissue 
from so-called dead material. Looking at 
them, then, from this standpoint, we dis- 
cover that they certainly fill as important a 
place in the world as do the animals. 


+ 
The Necessity of Tissue-Repairing Foods 


THOROUGH knowledge, however, of a 
vegetable diet is exceedingly useful, 
especially when one lives at a distance from 
the markets or where fresh meats cannot be 
obtained. There is no necessity whatever 
for using salt meats, which upset digestion 
and give but little nourishment. It is better 
by far to depend for tissue-repairing food 
upon good nitrogen-containing vegetables, 
such as dried peas, beans, lentils and whole 
wheat. The man of wealth, who takes his 
nitrogen in the form of a sirloin steak at 
twenty-five cents a pound, is no better off in 
the end than the laborer who for three cents 
gets perhaps a greater amount of nourishment 
from his pint of baked beans, peas or 
lentils. The former, if he depends entirely 
upon his chosen steak, is frequently induced 
to eat more of the savory meat than his 
economy requires for the repair of tissue, 
and soon finds rheumatism and gout his con- 
stant companions. Let me give an illustra- 
tion: If a portion of your house needs 
repairing, for which six feet of lumber is 
required, and you buy twelve, you must 
necessarily be very much inconvenienced by 
the storing of the useless boards. So with 
over-meat-eating; it brings, however, so 
much energy and sensation of fullness to its 
victims that they become well lumbered-up 
before realizing the inconvenience. 


+ 
Planning the Vegetable Bill-of-Fare 


T REQUIRES much thought on the part 
of the housewife to arrange attractive 
bills-of-fare from purely vegetable matter, 
especially for one who has always been 
accustomed to the ever-present meat dish. 
Breakfast is comparatively easy, as few think- 
ing people in these days of careful living eat 
hearty meat breakfasts. A well-cooked cereal 
or two soft-boiled eggs and a piece of toast 
with a cup of coffee is the average American 
breakfast, even where heavy labor is to be 
performed before the nooriday meal. 


+ 
How Vegetables are Divided into Classes 


EGETABLES may be divided into three 
classes, the muscle or flesh forming, 
which we call nitrogenous, as old peas, 
beans, lentils, the gluten of grains, and the 
edible fungi; the heat and force producers 
(carbonaceous), such as rice, potatoes, the 
starchy portions of grains, the sugars and 
saccharin fruits; and bulk foods, those con- 
taining the necessary waste and a small 
quantity of mineral matter. If to these are 
added the animal products, milk, cheese and 
eggs, meats would seem to be unnecessary. 
Careful observation proves that a mixed diet, 
which no doubt was Nature’s original plan 
for man, is more difficult to assimilate than 
either animal or vegetable foods alone. To 
explain, one rarely finds indigestion among 
vegetarians,‘nor among those who subsist 
almost entirelyupon meats. Thestarches and 
sugars seem to be our great enemies, too 
much sugar causing fermentation, then uric 
acid; too much starch, intestinal indigestion, 
and too much meat, with a mixed diet of 
bread, potatoes and sweets, causing uric acid 
conditions also. 

The indigestibility of vegetable substances 
depends largely upon the proper application 
of heat. Cereals, such as wheat, oats and 
corn, require long, slow cooking. They 
should then be eaten slowly and without 
sugar. The green vegetables contain con- 
stituents easily soluble in water which must 
be retained to aid in the digestion and flavor. 
For instance, raw cabbage is digested in 
two and a half hours, while boiled cabbage 
requires at least four hours. 








*This is the third article of a series of 
Menus which Mrs. Rorer will contribute to the 
Journal during 1899. Those which have been 
published are: 

Menus for Small Social Affairs, anuary 
Menus for a Month arch 

In the next (the May) i issue Mrs. Rorer will con- 
tinue her series of Menus with an article entitled 
“ Little Dinners by Eighteen of My Girls.” 


* THE THIRD OF MRS. RORER’S SERIES OF MENUS | | 
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THE LADIES’ 






Mrs. S. 7. Rorer I 


A Few Good Rules for Cooking 


LL green, top-ground vegetables should 
go over the fire in boiling salted water, be 
boiled a moment, and then pushed back where 
they will simmer at 180° (Fahrenheit) until 
tender. Cabbage, cauliflower and theirallies, 
and turnips should be clear and white; green 
peas, béans and spinach a bright green. All 
white and under-ground vegetables should be 
cooked in boiling unsalted water, the salt 
being added after or when they are partly 
cooked. Rice requires rapid boiling: the 
motion of the water washes apart the grains, 
that each may be soft, separate and dry. 
Potatoes should be kept at boiling point from 
the beginning to the end of their cooking, 
drained when tender, sprinkled with salt, 
and dried uncovered over the fire. If green 
vegetables are wilted they should be soaked 
for an hour or two in cold water. 


+ 
Menu for a Banquet 


Clear Lentil Soup Bread Sticks 


Olives Celery 
tn 
Deviled Macaroni 
| Mushroom Patties 
| 
} 


Radishes 


Bean Croquettes, Tomato Sauce | 
Boiled Rice Spinach } 


Lettuce, French Dressing 





| Wafers Nut Cheese 
Ice Cream Cakes 
Nuts Raisins Fruit 
Coffee 


A Course Dinner 


| Cream of Spinach Soup 
Croutons 


Olives Radishes 





Deviled Mushrooms Toast 
Cabbage (Savoy) stuffed with Rice 
and Lentils, Cream Sauce 
Baked Potatoes | 





Mayonnaise of Tomatoes Wafers 





Apple Snow on Cream 
Coffee 


Evening Refreshments 


Tomatoes stuffed with Mayonnaise of 

Celery | 

(Or any mixture of Vegetables, | 

| as Cooked Cauliflower, | 
Peas and String Beans) | 
Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches | 
| Coffee 


Ice Cream Cakes 


Salted Almonds 


A Wedding Breakfast 


Grape Fruit 





Corn Oysters | 
Dumplings stuffed with Cheese, Cream 
Sauce 
Biscuits 
Mayonnaise of Tomatoes 
Toasted Bread Fingers 
Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


Ice Cream 





The Picnic Basket 


Cheese Sandwiches 
Stuffed Eggs Bread and Butter 
Fruits 
Sponge Cake or Fruit Sandwiches 
Cinnamon Bun 
Coffee or Lemonade 


Dinners 


Clear Soup 
Croutons 





Macaroni Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Whole Wheat Bread 





Lettuce Salad 


Wafers Nut Cheese 


Brown Betty, Cider Sauce 





Purée of Vegetables 
Bean Croquettes, Cream Sauce 
Boiled Rice Spinach 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Wafers Nut Cheese 


Oatmeal Pudding 
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Dinners 


Pea Soup 
Croutons 
Stewed Mushrooms on Toast 
Mashed Potatoes Stewed Celery 
Chicory Salad 


Wafers Cheese 


Rice Dumplings 


Cream of Potato Soup 
Bread Sticks 





Corn Ovsters 


Peas Scalloped Tomatoes 
Lettuce, Mayonnaise 
Wafers Cream Cheese 


Berry Tapioca 


Tomato Soup 
Whole Wheat Sticks 





Baked Lentils 
Cold Slaw 


| 
| 
| 


Rice 


String Bean Salad 
Toast Fingers 


Cream Puffs 


Corn Soup 
Toast 
Bread Croquettes, Asparagus Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Beet Top or Dandelion Greens 
Lettuce, Cooked Dressing 
Cheese Wafers 
| 


American Strudel 


Rice Soup 
Pea Pudding, Onion Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Baked Tomatoes 
Cold Siaw 


Mock Charlotte 


Egg Soup | 





Curried Vegetables 
Sliced Tomatoes Baked Bananas 


Pumpkin Custard 


Asparagus Soup 





Cheese Croquettes 


, Tomato Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes 


Peas 


String Bean Salad 
Toasted Bread Fingers 


Fruit with Whipped Cream 


3ean Broth 
Baked Beans, Tomato Sauce 
Mashed and Browned Potatoes 
Dandelion Salad 


Fruit Soufflé 





Luncheons 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Bread Sticks 





Rice Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 
3rown Bread 


Fruit 


Clear Tomato Soup 





Cheese Croquettes, Cream Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Celery 


Baked Apples 


Salsify Soup 





Macaroni, Cream Sauce and Cheese 
Potatoes stuffed 
Celery Salad 


Stuffed Stewed Dates 


April, 


1899 





Are right; twenty 
varieties; any one 


makes a “ good start 
for a good dinner”— 
ask your grocer. 





“From Tree to Table,” a 
booklet descriptive of our 

















Suppers 


Soft Oatmeal Bread with Dates 
Cocoa Shells Drink 
Baked Apples 


Ceylon Stew with Cocoanut Milk Sauce | 

Whole Wheat Bread 

Apple Sauce in cases 
Almonds 








other products, mailed free. 


| CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





The Height of Perfection Reached 


Blanke’s 


FAUST 
BLEND 


Mocha and Java 


COFFEE 


Costs more because 
it is worth more 






than any other on the mar- 
ket. In 3-pound air-tight 
cans—whole, ground or 
pulverized. This  marvel- 
ous blend, the result of 
experts’ judgment = = and 
knowledge, makes that de- 
licious coffee so appreciated 
by coffee lovers. There is 
a vast difference in Mocha 
and Java blends. Blanke’s 
Faust Blend is always 
uniform, always highest 
If your grocer does not sell it, order of us. 





grade. 
$1.30 for a 3-pound Can 


Express prepaid in United States on trial orders 


of not less than two cans. When ordering, state 
how wanted—ground, whole or pulverized. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 
Promoters of High-Grade Goods 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Proprietors of the most complete Coffee-Roasting 
Establishment in the United States 


our Booklet, ‘‘ COFFEE 
Tells you all about coffee, 


Send 2-cent stamp for 
FROM TREE TO LIP.” 
and how to make it. 








Package large enough 
to prove it sent by mail 
for 2-cent. stamp. 


Breaklast 
for 2 cts. in 
5 Ls 


oftiten,-the Five Min- 
F —cooks in any- 
TT. in which you can boil 
water. One cup of Ralston 
sprinkled into six cups of 
pong water makes a 
breakfast for five persons 
n five minutes at a cost of 
less than 3 cents. 

Ralston is made from Glu- 
terean Wheat, found only in 
one section of the country. 
Its nitrates and phosphates 
build up both mind and body, 
and its delicate, distinctive 
flavor delights the palate. 
PURINA MILLS, 814 Gratiot St. 

ST. LOUIS, NO. 


rays AINateur Photographers 


To join ** The Exchange."’ Our Booklet tells why. It’s Free. 
Amateur Photographers’ Exchange, 675-77 Bourse, Philads., Pa. 
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for Men, Women and Children 


are safe shoes 


(it has been so for 33 years). 


You can trust 











any shoe y 
that is ) 
4 Pingree-made. 
Look for our name a 
on sole or inside. Lei , 
\ ai Gri iiaa) % 
s  — y 
. . . A 
your is the Pingree notion of 
dealer | the perfect s 3 y 
for shoe for women. nf 
them. They fit in EVERY spot UV) 
: “Composite” shoes are made from all sorts of leather and y 
‘2 ly on all the fashionable lasts) WELT soles for street wear; 
TURNS for dress wear, and FLEXIBLE soles for all times. 
r ** COMPOSITAE” is a handsome booklet. 
| : It tells all about Composite shoes. 
| Mother Goose Melodies, modernized, 
Wy printed in colors-—on linen—goes with it—free. 
} 
‘ ’ 
7 Pingree €3 Smith, Makers 
pd Address Dept. H, - - - DETROIT 





THIS CHAIR IS COVERED WITH 


EARSILK PANTASOTE: 


LININGS a Exactly Resembles Fine Morocco 


BUT WILL OUTWEAR IT, AND 
Look Like Silk 























COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 


Waterproof—Grease Proof 
Stain Proof—Germ Proof 


This wonderful material does not crack or 
peel, does not rot, never gets sticky, never 
moulds, has no odor, is difficult to scratch 
or defac e, contains no rubber or cellulose, 
will not burn, is always handsome. 
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furniture makers with 
unqualified success. 


Made in 70 Shades 


The Prince of 
Wales’ yacht, A#7i- 
tannia, the German 
Emperor’s _ yacht, 
Meteor, are uphol- 
stered throughout 
with Pantasote. 
Neither salt water, 
fresh water, sun 
nor frost affects it. 
The United States 
Government has 
adopted it for all am- 
bulance upholstering. 
Made in all stand- 
ard colors, in plain 
leather grains, or 
richly embossed patterns. 


a yard 


Sw 


at all lining departments 


e 
eye 


Enough to cover a dining-chair seat 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of GENUINE sent for 25 cents in stamps. State color. rtd 


\ 
NEARSILK, d are a t to ruin our gown SAMPLE FREE—16x5 inches sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s name and address. \J 
an ‘ P » g F + ti } The success of Pantasote has produced many imi i 
aution tations. Don’t allow dealers to substitute inferior wy 
and often worthless and dangerous goods that they may make more u 
If your local dealer does not carry NEARSILK (Price, 25c. a yard) in stock, money on. The word “‘ Pantasote”’ is stamped on the genuine article. 


write to the Nearsilk Co., Box 230, New York, and we will send samples of . ; ’ 
Nearsilk, and information where to procure it. THE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway ( Dept. B), New York City nf 
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THE CROCUS IN EMBROIDERY 
By Grace R. Goodrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


? of the first flowers to appear in the 
spring, reminding us that winter is past, 


is the crocus. From its beauty and simplic- 


ity of form and variety of coloring it is 
adapted for embroidery. 


particularly well 





















A HANDSOME SIDEBOARD SCARF 


Although we find it in Nature in many colors 
those most suitable for embroidery are the 
yellows and purples. 

If the idea of the designer is to be carried 
out, the set shown upon this page should be 



























A UNIQUE CENTREPIECE 


worked in either of the colors mentioned 
above, on white round-thread linen. Care 
must be used in selecting the shades. 


~ 


‘id THE color scheme of the design shown 
for the sideboard scarf is to be yellow, 
select about three shades of a rich golden 


- yellow for the flowers, and a fourth of a rich 


orange not too dark for the pistils. Work 
the stamens with one of the shades of green. 

For the leaves choose three or four shades 
of green that will blend with the yellows 
selected, and two shades of a light yellowish 
brown for the calyx of the flower. Shade the 
flowers exactly as they would be if painted, 
for embroidery is really painting with the 
needle. If possible keep some of the flowers 
before you while doing the shading. 
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A PLATE DOILY 


Imagine the light to come from the upper 
left-hand quarter, and embroider the parts 
the light would fall directly on with the 
lightest shade of the silk, and then blend toa 
darker shade. Use the darkest shades for 
the parts which are directly in shadow. 
Embroider the calyx with the browns, and 
shade gradually to the greens of the stem. 


HE edge of the design is formed by the 
leaves of the flower, and should be 
worked solid like the other leaves; all the 
edges should be worked with aslanting button- 
hole stitch, instead of the usual satin stitch. 


If purple flowers are de- 
sired select three shades of 
bluish purple, light, medium 
and dark, with one shade of 
orange for the pistil, two 
shades of 
light yellow- 
ish brown for 
the calyx, 
and several 
shades of 
green for 
the leaves, 
being careful 
to select the 
shades which 
harmonize. 


7 
HE design 
for the 
unique cen- 
trepiece is 
twenty inches 
in diameter. 
Work the 
flowers as described for the 
other pieces, using the slant- 
ing buttonhole stitch on the 
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A ROUND CENTREPIECE 


parts of the leaves which form 
the edge. Around the stems 
of every cluster of flowers 
work about two inches of 
buttonholing to give the 
effect of the linen being cut 
and the flowers peeping out. 
The buttonholing of heavy 
white silk may be continued 
in a circle around the cen- 
trepiece, as shown by the 
line, if it is desired. 


+ 
HE design for the round 
centrepiece is twenty 


inches in diameter without 
the fringe. It may, if pre- 
ferred, be buttonholed and 
fringed, or finished with a 
long and short buttonhole 
stitch of heavy white silk. 
The flowers and leaves upon 
this centrepiece should be 
embroidered like those in 
the sideboard scarf. 
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A PLATE DOILY 


HE doily designs shown in illustrations 
are intended to be used with the round 
centrepiece and with the elaborate one. 


*The doily in which the leaves only are used 


for the motive should be embroidered in the 
various shades of green, the leaves forming 
the edge worked in green also, to give the 
desired effect. The outer edge of the leaves 
must be buttonholed with a slanting button- 
hole stitch and then filled in. The doily with 
buds and leaves of the crocus is worked as 
is the round centrepiece, the colors selected 
being the same as those in the sideboard scarf. 
The edge should be finished similarly. 


AN ELABORATE CENTREPIECE 





| charm of 





April, 1899 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak, 


1899 
KODAKS 


A system that does entirely away with 
the necessity of a dark room for loading 
and unloading the camera, and with heavy 
yet fragile glass plates, so simpli- 
fies photography as to double its 
charm. 

By the Kodak system the instru- 
ment loads and unloads in broad 
daylight. The film, being put up 
in cartridge form, is perfectly pro- 
tected from light by a strip of [= 
black paper which extends the full Cartridge 
length of the film, and several inches 
beyond each end. 

To load: simply insert this cartridge in 
the Kodak; thread up the black paper; 
close the camera and give the key a few 
turns, thus bringing the film into position. 

The picture taking may then begin. 
The roll of a dozen exposures being com- 
pleted, the black paper covers all, and the 
cartridge can be removed as easily as it 
was inserted. 

The 1899 Folding Pocket Kodaks, 
really pocket editions of larger cameras, 
are marvelously compact and mechanic- 
ally perfect. They possess the supreme 
mechanical ingenuity—they 
work. The Kodak system makes pocket 
photography possible, practical. Our 1899 
catalogue shows four styles of Pocket 








| instruments. 


The 4x5 and 5x7 Cartridge Kodaks, 


| the Bullets and Bulls-Eyes, are, if possible, 


| nearer perfection than ever before. 


The 
Panorama Kodaks open up a new and 


| delightful field for amateur photographers, 
| presenting quite new possibilities in land- 


HE elaborate centrepiece shown in illus- | 
tration is twenty inches in diameter, | 
and will be very effective if the flowers are | 


embroidered as described 
for the sideboard scarf. 

In most of these designs 
it will be noticed that the 


the edges, and should con- 
sequently be worked in 
the various shades of green, 
as well as the rest. 


- 


HE very odd design 
shown may be used 

for a centrepiece or might 
be adapted to a sofa-pillow. 
It was, however, especially 
designed for a centrepiece, 
and if worked according to 
the directions given below 
will form a_ particularly 
attractive piece of embroid- 
ery for the table. Work 
the flowers in yellows or 


in greens. The blossoms 
will then all come within 
the semi-circles at the cor- 
ners and the leaves will 
form a very pretty design. 


A VERY ODD DESIGN 


purples and all the leaves | 


leaves of the crocus form | 





scape work. 

No. 1 Folding 
Pocket 

Kodak 


$10.00 


For Films 








Only 154x3%4%x6% inches when closed. Makes 
pictures 244x344 inches. Strictly achromatic lens 
having 4-inch fixed focus. A new and simple shutter 


for time or instantaneous exposures. Two view 


finders. Made of aluminum. Covered with fine 
leather. Loads in Daylight. 
No. 2 


Bulls-Eye 
Kodak 


$8.00 


For Films 





For square pictures, 34%x3% inches; capacity, 12 
exposures without reloading; size of camera, 
444x444x5% inches; weight, 19 ounces; length 
of focus of lens, 414 inches. 

Can be loaded in daylight. Fitted with carefully 
tested achromatic meniscus lens, set of three stops, 


| view finder, socket for tripod screw, and rotary 





shutter, 
Well made, covered with fine morocco leather, and 
handsomely finished. 


No. 4 
Cartridge 
Kodak 


$25.00 


Films or 
Plates 








For pictures 4x5 inches. Rapid rectilinear lens, 
Eastman pneumatic shutter, iris diaphragm stops, 
rack and pinion for focusing, rising, falling and 
sliding front, focusing scale, two finders. Beautifully 
finished in Mahogany and fine leather, with buffed 
brass and nickel fittings. Loads in Daylight. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00 
Eureka Cameras, $2.50 to $6.00 


Catalogues free at all dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The ULTRA Woman’s Shoe 


“T am a woman’s shoe,— 
the very latest and newest 
out; and they call me the 
‘Ultra,—because my style 
is ‘out of the ordinary,’ and 
the material from which I 
am made constitutes the 
highest grade of excellence 
attainable. 

“The way in which I am made would interest you, so carefully 
am I constructed, for my mission is to please and serve you as no 
other boot has ever done before. Shoe men who have ‘looked me 
over’ attribute my popularity to the many superior points of merit I 
have, which every woman notices when once she tries me. 




































One price 
the world over, 


$350 


PER PAIR, 
all styles. 

















Look for the 


trade-mark 
“ ULTRA” 
on the to 
band, an 
branded on 
the sole. 


“T am a light, dressy boot, such as every woman admires, and 
when on your foot I will make it appear slender and graceful. If 
you will try me, all your friends will buy me.” 


All leather, black or russet kid, light turned or heavy extension welt sole, lace or but- 
ton,—same price. 
Welt shoe has inner sole of pure cork, which acts as a cushion, adding much to 
their comfort, and is a preventive of cold and dampness. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the ‘ Ultra,’’ send us his name with your 
order direct and $3.50 (money order, draft, or personal check), and we will send you | 
the shoes at once, delivery charges prepaid. State, plainly, size and width wanted. | 


ON APPROVAL. Shoes will be sent with the 


positive understanding that we guarantee a perfect fit and 











absolute satisfaction, or will refund your money. 


Moore-Shater Shoe Mfg. Co. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. | 





This is a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the “ Ultra” patent leather 
boot; a fine, dressy style, with flex- 
ible sole, finest corkscrew cloth 
top—or with kid top if desired. 


Our free catalogue tells a new story about shoes,—isil- | 
lustrated, daintily gotten up and comprehensive. We will 


gladly mail it to you or to your friends upon receipt of names | 
































and addresses. | 
POSS a a SO ee ee Ee ees 
oe , , 
. , as 
a Irritable St h 
+ 
* % rritabie omacns 
+ 
> P ° e . 
Se make irritable people. A food that is nourish- 
* ; ing, and that does not cloy the appetite, is Z 
% YOU can do itin a few days. Just go among your friends and sell BAKER'S TEAS, 
| etc. The work is easy and your friends will be interested in your success, and when you 4 
receive the High-Grade Bicycle you will be proud of having earned it. One lady writes: A 


“ITcannot tell you how much comfort I have taken with my wheel. Have not had it 
repaired once,and every one says it is the best wheel in town, and strangers will 
hardly believe I got it in the way I did, for it is such a good one, I send you another 
order for which give me Crescent Camera for selling 10 lbs.,and Gold Ring for the 
other 10 lbs.’—Miss Brounie Stearns, Clarks, Neb. 

Just sell a total of 150 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ Highest-Grade Bicycle (lower 
grades for 125 lbs. and 100 Ibs. sales); 90 lbs. for Youths’ or 
Maidens’ Bicycle; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; or sell 50 Ibs. 
for Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or Dinner Set; 30 lbs. for Book 
case or Peek-a-Boo Camera; 25 |bs. for Silver Watch or Mackintosh. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Write for Catalogue, etc. 


_W. G. BAKER, Dept. E, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Somatose. 


Somatoseisa Perfect Food, Tonicand Restora- 
tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics, and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. 
May be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


Itself 


FAIRY SOAP is absolutely 
: pure—it contains no resin to 
; gum the clothes, no alkali to 
* rot the threads or fade the 
colors, no coloring matter or 
impurity of any kind to injure 
the skin, the finest lace or 
most delicate fabric. 


FAIRBANK’S 


AIRY 
SOAP 


PARRA Ae 
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At druggists’ in 2-0z.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone Street, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 
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Don’t Pay Three Profits 


If you are going to pay for a carriage, why not pay the least you 
can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in material and workmanship. 
Pay as little as you can for handling and “ extras.” 

26 — = You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
QK/ you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making, with one 
\S IW moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers of bug- ; 
a — gies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse accessories, 
No. 8084 Buggy Everything guaranteed. Our goods go everywhere. With our illustrated | 
Price $37 25 catalogue you can order easily and safely. If what you order does not ; 
° suit, send it back and we will pay the freight both ways. First get 

With Leather Quarter-Top the catalogue. You are welcome to a copy. Write to-day. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, - COLUMBUS, OHIO «= 
LYYVVMMAIVIARRADABRVEBEBEBAABEEMMAVVEEVVYYBEEYEVEBMMVDVERMEEAIERIERMAERAAVVARARAERADRRBRVMAAME 


SPECIAL 60 DAYS’ OFFER 7° !8tRopUCE our Larest taroe vowrRFUL TTS COLONIAL 
‘ , 


em JUST p WHAT 9 VOU pee 





REAL BARGAINS 


se Road Wagons at $16.45 
i? 2) oe Top Road Wagons at 22.70 
ua > Top Buggies at 26.00 


Surries, $43.50; Phaetons, $37.00; 
Spring Wagons, $29.00; Single 
Harness, $3.75; Farm Harness, 
$12.00. Also Carts, Saddles and 
everything in the vehicle; line at 
lowest WHOLESALE PRICES. All 
correct in style, quality and workmanship. Save dealer's profits. 
We sell one or more as low as others sel! in car lots, and ship 
C.0O.D. with privilege of examination. Guaranteed as represented, 
or money refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials, FREE. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren St., B 3, Chicago 
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: Pa tees And you can have it for $5.75 
Se t s- 7" ie Es : ; = . 
_ 
* ee 10 OVER 3 > FEET = LONG Sent direct from our factory to your door 
Mile i on a OF ex- 
x x Ss repaid. 
of ° ° fe Range ON SEA FARM NCH — Ji] . press, prep _ 
so 1S uneq ualed for toilet, bath, 4 POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe, measure It owes its simplic ity 
oe oe closed 12 inches and open over 3% feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAPETY CAP on each end to exclude a . my ey + + and charm to old CoLo- 
‘f x : es e: e ound d adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telesco of this size have been sold for fron 5.00 to $8.00 2 Bagg 0g : . 
yA nu rsery and fi ne lau ndry uses, 4 mong bm yy cone of . Comal resorts should certainly secure one of hee lectounents "end no heme ae without a Objects miles NIAL styles ;_ its extreme | 
oe iy . | h oe away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mall or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 91.0. oteaineeaets of began > comfort to their modern | 
y 4 » order. This is 4 off nd you should not miss it. WE WARRANT h Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED, or money refunded ‘ amet 
ot and 1S more economica t an “0 wn ts ANOTHER: ienie. vo" Gente—Please ‘caier them, money inclosed. niar aan a "tceeie. good as instruments poe Pea naar Fea the application. 
“" f yo money.—R. C. Aue. Send $1.00 by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable our order, or have your Modest in design, rich | 
%¢ COMMON SOAPS ON ACCOUNT OFT 22 itorekceper or newsdealer order for you. EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., Dept. K, Excelsior Bldg., New York. Box 788. in finish, befitting th 
“e i n finish, ng the 
its lasting qualities and the :: | ones St Gea o 
oe . a } e J 
*; saving of fabrics. 3 It is made of Golden 
“ oe grown = Quarterec ak, 
ote “se peculiarly cut to show 
ee 'e ake 4 * sche ‘ 
se THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY Sef flake, hand a poy = 
4 oe is not “‘as good as,’’ but 
es Chicago. St.Louis. New York. Boston + the best of its kind, and 
°° pd only one of the many It’s Colonial 
ee '° - = atea 
tFloteoeedeteteteteeeetedetetetetetetetee acetate styles we make. : omer 
Artistic Chairs and Tables 
In finishing or refining the woodwork of your homes remember Berry Brothers’ Architectural We Manufacture only, confining our efforts 
If you want the proper W all Finishes produce the finest results in the way of a finish attainable on wood. to newest and best designs, giving our customers 
FOR SALE BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS IN PAINTS AND VARNISHES exclusive styles along COLONIAL lines 
Pape s for 1899 by all means | Wette ter Denexigtive Pamphlet and Vinished Samples of Wood None of Our Goods Found in Furniture Stores 
i t , imi They are sent direct to you on approval, by 
BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, VARNISH MANUFACTURERS express, to your door, charges prepaid, and if not 
} New York, 252 Pearl St. Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. Philadelphia, 26 and 28.N. 4th St. Baltimore, 22 E. Lombard St. suited they are returned at our expense. 
send for our free samples. | Chicago, 1 and 17 Lake St. Cincinnati, 304 Main St. St. Louis, 704 N. Fourth St. San Francisco, 206 California St. 


Send for cuts of our COLONIALS, free, 
&C Ltd FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT with Price-List, from $5.00 up. 
DIAMENT, FRETZ o., Ltd. | 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





1625 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. | 








Jacket 
of this Suit 


Satin- 
Lined 


and double 


$10.00... 


Express charges for 


















Tailor- 























stitched 

with silk 

Made in 
4 twenty 

or more 

Suits fashion- 
able and 

In workman durable 
ship equal to cloths, 


the best, how - 
ever expensive; 
in material 

and actual 
value better 


same as used 
. in $25.00 and 

30.00 tai- 
lored suits. 














-y - sy Ask Your 
at le 
the <a Dealer for 


hem 





Made in two styles, either fly front, like picture, 
of all- wool English Cheviot Homespun the newest 
mixtures in light gray, tan, military blue, castor 
and brown; and in Covert mixtures in light gra 

castor, military blue, dark blue, brown and Oxford: 

in double-breasted of black all-wool London 
Cheviots and royal blue castor and brown Vene- 


tians. Others up to $25.00, 
4 rest she e 
a eet eee Man-Tailored 
. ° 
Skirts, Like 
Picture, $4.00 


trimmed, front and 
back of all- worsted 
and Express 
Charges 


Cheviot serge in 
This label 






















black and navy 
blue. 

Ordinary suits 
and skirts at 
double the 
price are not 
to be com 
pared with 
them. These 
$10.00 suits 
and $4.00 
skirts 
cannot 
be im- 
proved, 
no mat- 
ter by 
whom made 
or how great the cost. 


































which is inside 
the collar 
of every 
garment, 

stands 

for the 
following 
guarantee 

That the 

garment, 
whether suit, skirt, cape, jacket or petticoat, is made of a 
reliable, standard cloth, cut on scientific principles, and pro- 
duced with that care peculiar only to custom-made goods, 
turned out by high-priced tailors at fancy prices. 

Order through your local dealer. If he will not take 
your order write to us and we will see that wy are sup 
plied. Full description of these $10.00 suits in our Pam- 
phlet A, mailed free upon request. Address 






























266-268 Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 






Prince and Greene Sts, 
NEW YORK 
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Natural wood is the right 
finish for floors and interiors 


Handsomest, most sanitary, easiest to keep fresh and bright. 
For best and most lasting results, be sure you get 


The Permanere Finishes 


Made by The Cleveland Varnish Company. They effectuall 
bring out, protect and preserve the natural beauty of the rem f 
Permanere Floor Finish for hardwood floors and linoleum; 
Permanere Interior Finish for general interior woodwork: 
Permanere Exterior Finish for exposed sur- 
faces. Use them, and you will be delighted 
with the superb and lasting effect secured. 

Write for our book, * The Modern 
Home and How to Finish It." Though 
free, it contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and many useful hints about interior 
finish and decoration. 


THE CLEVELAND VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. —~ e edund & 
competent instructors. ‘Takes ye 
8 years of success. Full particulars 
free. SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 


ease ane onthe. Three courses : 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 





TRADE-MARK. 








preparatory, business, college. 
Att opportunity to better your 
condition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates every where. 





LECCE 


Only 30 New Girls: 


can be admitted in 1899 to fill vacancies in 


Harcourt 
Place 
Seminary 


The superior advantages 
of the school keep it full. 
Those desiring admis- 
sion should arrange for 
it early. No better 
school at any price. 
Catalogue and book of Gambier Views, FREE. 


g Mrs. Ada I. Ayer fills, A. B., Principal, Gambier, Ohio 
isauseceueesececeserecesesel 
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Teaching Children to Play 


By Edith Webster 
F MOTHERS would take the time 
they spend in telling their children 
to ‘‘run away,’’ or ‘‘not to do 
that,’’ or to ‘‘ leave that alone,’’ in 
showing their children how to play and what 
to play with, they would find the results not 
only astounding, but gratifying. Ten min- 
utes’ instruction of a new play or occupation 
wold mean hours of quiet and happy pleas- 
ure for the children, and rest and freedom for 
the mother. Play is the child’s work, and 
he should early be shown the way to make 
the best use of it. More grows out of play 
than we are apt to realize. If the nursery 
is untidy the future mother’s house or 
father’s office will be the same. If the play 
is destructive, and results in the mutilation of 
many toys, the little men and women will be 
careless of beautiful books, pictures and 
bric-A-brac in later years. Teach them how 
to play properly, and they will soon learn 
how to work properly. 

For the young child, the little tot of two or 
three, big toys are the best; the larger mus- 
cles of the arm develop before the smaller 
and more delicate ones of the hand and wrist. 
A big basket, a foot-ball, a large block of 
carefully planed wood which he can drag 
from place to place, taxing his little strength, 
and tugging at it, enjoying the having some- 
thing big to play with, will make a child’s 
muscles grow and develop unconsciously. 
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OR the older children the plays and occu- 

pations are endless. Outdoor plays are, 

of course, always to be preferred; indeed, 

children should be encouraged to play in the 

open air by being given every opportunity 

to do so. But here, also, let there be some 
definite object in view. 

Every child should, if possible, have a gar- 
den, no matter how small. The child will 
be more interested in flowers growing from 
seeds than in transplanted ones. More, 
will be learned inthe former way. Teach 
him to water, weed and care for the little 
garden; perhaps he will tire of it soon, but 
do not grown-up people often tire of their 
occupations? A great amount of interest and 
enthusiasm on the mother’s part will be 
necessary to keep the little gardener inter- 
ested, but here again a definite plan will 
help: let the child send his flowers to a little 
sick companion, a city friend, or a flowerless 
playmate; encourage him in giving his 
flowers generously. Later, let the seeds be 
gathered, put in envelopes, neatly labeled, 
and placed in the ‘‘seed-box’’ for next 
summer. If the child feels his work is not 
in vain he will enjoy it twice as much. If 
living in the country, encourage the children 
to gather chickweed for their or their friends’ 
canary birds, milkweed pods to stuff a pillow 
for dolly, acorn-cups to be strung in the winter 
twilight, corncobs for dollies. Many other 
outdoor interests will be found if the mother 
will only look around her and help her little 
children in their restless endeavors. 

On warm days, when the children seem 
listless and peevish, and fall so easily into 
mischief, put a washtub of water in the back 
yard, roll up their sleeves, and let them play 
freely. In ten minutes or so take off their 
wet clothes, and give them a rub down. 


+ 


gheeee 9 occupations are many. Scissors 

and paste are sources of endless amuse- 
ment, scrapbooks may be made, and long 
chains of colored rings for the Christmas tree 
or to decorate the nursery on some festive 
occasion; a circus may be cut out freehand 
with little instruction. The cutting out of 
paper dolls, dishes, materials for a store, an 
army of soldiers, hats, aprons, characters 
from fairy stories, and borders or patterns 
will afford endless amusement. 

Blocks are always favorite playthings for 


too, 


children. Cities may be built, doll houses, 
forts, farms, a zodlogical garden, a fairy 
palace, a river with wharves, and _ boats 


plying up and down. The favorite of all, 
perhaps, is a big city, with an earthquake, 
generally a lot of dancing children, to knock 
it down as soon as it is built. 

Painting is a much-loved pastime. 
Christmas and birthday cards may be made, 
a family of paper dolls or a scrapbook may 
be colored. Tracing is also popular, and 
mounting leaves on cards and glazing them. 
Stringing beads, buttons, cones, anything of 
the sort, is much enjoyed. 

The suggestions here given are meant to 
save the mother’s time and energy. Give 
the materials to the little ones, explain and 
start the play, and let the children elaborate 
it or not, as they wish. Look in the nursery 
from time to time, encourage the little work- 
ers with a smile and a hearty “‘ that’s good.”’ 
Praise freely and be interested. The children 
will play by the hour, and the mother will 
gain time for her own work and amusement, 
knowing that her children are safe and happy. 

Other plays will grow out of these and 
much happiness will follow. The little 
acorn of tact and patience on the mother’s 
part will sprout into a big tree of safe 
playing, happy industry and healthy content 
on the part of her children, and there will be 
no results but good ones. 
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PASTE, CAKE OR LIQUID: 
A Brilliant Polish without Labor, Dust or Odor. 


J.t..PRESCOTT & CO., 








NEw YORK. 














Dainty Printed Cotton 
DRESS FABRICS 
Success of the Season 







Almost Fast 
\ like Silk Colors and 
in Beauty Highest 
and Standard of 


4) Design. Quality. 





} 
,) BRANDENBURG 44 CLOTH 
{ VIOLET A LAWNS 
, Choice patterns. Fine quality and finish. 
Wear long and look well. 
iN ASK DEALERS FOR THEM 
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Established 87 Years 
The Largest Hair Store in 
the World 

. 
Wi SS one's 
hair; 
tion impossible. 
We are the cshsepiens of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 


van Switches Beautiful and 


fluffy, $3.00 up. 
NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Iviustratep Catalogue Maitep Free 


, 54 Weat 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), NEW YORK 


Natural as 
own 
detec- 
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#10. NEw 
#11 to #80. 
TORY CLEARING SALE. 


EARN A BICYCLE 


| wheel to introduce them. 


| G. & MEAD & PRENTISS,§ - 


8000 BICYCLES 


Overstock; MUST BE CLOSED 
OUT. °98 MODELS, $9 to 816. 

SHOPWORN and second-hand 

wheels, good as new, ®8 to 
"09 MODELS, 
GREAT FAC- 
We 
ship to any one on approval and 
trial, without a cent in advance. 


by helping us advertise our superb line of 99 Models. 
We give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of sample 
Write at once for our Special Offer. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


finished and mounted. 


Inclose 2-c. stamp for postage. 
returned, 


Cabinet size, and 25 cents for 12 PETITE PHOTOS beautifully 
Cabinet 
Illustrated catalog of transparencies, stereoscopic views, 
lantern slides and art photographs of Washington subjects, 4e. 
THE PLATINOTYPE ART CO., P.O. Box 198, Washington, D.C. 


Name Suspenders 


Silk Finished and Handsomely Mounted 


A beautiful present for gentleman or 
boy for birthday or other occasion. 


Any Name, Motto or Phrase 


(not exceeding 30 letters) 


WOVEN IN SILK 


on each half of the suspenders as 
the web is made—NOT STITCHED ON. 
By mail 


postpaid, . $1.00 


SAWYER & WOLF 
Box E, - Easthampton, Mass. 


The Copley Prints 


For 50 centa we will send our beauti- 
ful illustrated Spring Catalogue, and a 
genuine Copley Print, mounted, of one of 
the following subjects: Vedder's Minerva, 
Sargent’s //osea, Thayer's Caritas, Sim- 
mons’s AMe/pomene, Burne-Jones's //ope, 
Champney's PAade. 

CATALOGUE ALONE FOR 10 CENTS 


Copyright 1897, CURTIS & CAMERON, ‘Publishers 




















F. Wells Champney. 65 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Your Boy’s Education 
ee, must interest you. The selection 

: of his school will largely determine 

his future. 

™=-__ A School Without a Superior 
be founded 1825, ought to com- 
** mand your interest. Send for 

Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 
HILLS & WYANT, Regents, GAMBIER, OHIO 














USE THE 1899 MODELS 


20th Century 


BICYCLE 
AND DRIVING 


HEADLIGHTS 


For sale by all dealers, 

or send price—money 

back if you want it. 
20th Century Mfg. Co. 
17 Warren St., New York 


DO YOU 


STAMMER 


You can be permanently cured by the 
Lewis Phono-Metric method, Reg 

istered at Patent Offices of U. s. 
and Canada. Largest and most 
successful institution for the cure 
of Stammering in the world. 
Occupies 3 large three-story build- 
ings. Indorsed by physicians, 
elocutionists, teachers and grad- 
uates everywhere. Answer «at 
» once, inclosing 6 cents in stamps 
to pay postage, and we wifl send 
YOu, FREE OF CHARGE, our 140-page 
book, “The Origin and Treat- 
ment of Stammering.”” Address 


Kerosene 
OIL 


Acetylene 
GAS 
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GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 
Founder and Principal. 
The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





66 Styles 
All Sizes. 
Catalogue 
and prices 
free.--Write 
for them to 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, Prop., South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. 


0 0 





~O introduce Easter Novelties we will 
send you a pair of these 
Solid over Dumb-Bell 
Link Buttons for 25 cents. 
JAECKLE BROS., SILVERSMITHS 
655 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Leonard Sofa Bed 


A luxurious Sofa, couch length, instantly convertible into 
a Large, soft hair-mattress bed, with receptacle for bedding 


or dresses. 10 styles, any length. Freight prepaid, cata- 
logues free. Returnable if not entirely satisfactory. There 
is but One Leonard Sofa Bed. Patented, manufactured 


and sold only by 


, The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 411 Erie St., Cleveland, 0. 
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Canova, the famous Italian sculptor, in 
early life, being employed to design an 
ornament to adorn the Royal table on a 
grand occasion, took a large piece of but- 
ter and moulded a lion so skillfully that 
his genius was at once recognized. 
Nothing, not even Canova’s butter lion, 
could adorn a feast as well as a pound of 


AB deeded Boocie- 





” 


‘Clover Hill 
Butter 


“MAKES FRIENDS EVERYWHERE” 


Absolutely pure, delicious to the 
taste, and healthful to the whole 
body. Sells at the best price because 
it is the best butter—the kind every 
one ought to eat. 

A TEN-CENT COUPON, good 
in part payment for “Clover Hill” 
Butter, sent free, if you will send us 
your grocer’s name, and those of two 
other good grocers in your vicinity. 


booklet, “ Mrs. 
sent gratis on 


qe>< 


illustrated 
Conversion,” 


Interesting 
Roberts’ 
request, 
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FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY 


Aurora, Illinois. 
THE LARGEST PRODUCERS OF PURE BUTTER INTHE WORLD 


— 
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ARMOUR’S 
PORK and BEANS 


with or without tomato sauce, 
in one, two and three Ib. cans. 











Free! “Siictoied ond Pertebed” Free! 


Make Ready Now for Hot Weather Distress 


Each fan made in ten colors, caricaturing the people of 
America, Hawall, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philip ines 
and Alaska. On the reverse side is the native flower. 
A variety of six completes the assortment. Send three 
Stars cut from Armour’s Pork and Beans wrappers, and we 
will mail you, postpaid, three fana, assorted, or send five 
Stars or six 2c. stamps for complete set of six diffierent fans. 

If your dealer does not sell Armour’s Pork and 
Beana, send his name and address, and we will mail you 
free a sample fan. 


Armour & Company, Chicago 














No Money in Advance! 


HIGH-GRADE BICYCLES 

Shipped anywhere C.0.D., 
with privilege to examine. 
Latest styles for Men, 
Women, Boys and Girls; 
well made and durable. — 
$60 ‘** Oakwood,”’ $24.50 
$50 “* Arlington,”’ $22.00 
No better wheels made. 
Others at $10.00, $13.50, 15.50, $17.50 and 819.50; all splendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers thus — dealers’ large 
Profits. Write to-day for special offer. Illustrated Catalog Free. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 162 W. Van Buren St., B-3, Chicago, Il. 
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POKORNY SAL | 


Two New Social Evenings | 
A Library Party and a Fair 





ween HE library party was held in a ram- 
P@@® bling old country house, containing 
a generously furnished library, by a 
large party of young peuple, who 
sent out invitations to their country neigh- 
bors for an ‘‘ Evening in the Library.’’ 

The program consisted of a series of 
pantomimes, each of which represented the 
name of one or several books which were to 
be guessed by the audience. 

The first scene showed a ‘‘ Bunthorne’’ 
youth, his hair brushed in a bang, a sun- 
flower in his buttonhole, reclining on the 
ground. As four or five girls, esthetically 
attired, appeared with hands full of flowers, 
he sprang to his feet, and the maidens sur- 
rounded him, falling on their knees and 
laying the flowers at his feet, with looks 
and gestures of most admiring homage. This 
pretty little scene was discovered to repre- 
sent ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.”’ 

The next number was more readily 
recognized. Seated on the grass a girl in 
white was weaving a chain of daisies. She 
was joined by another girl crowned with 
roses; a third entered wearing a wreath of 
dried grasses and grain and carrying a bunch 
of lilies; she took the other end of the string 
of daisies and the three formed a tableau. 
These were, of course, ‘‘ The Daisy Chain,’’ 
** Rose in Bloom ”’ and ‘* Sesame and Lilies.’’ 


+ 

HERE a short interval was given the audi- 

ence in which to puzzle out ‘‘ The Light 
That Failed,’’ and the curtain rose again on 
three girls in quaint Quaker dresses seated 
about a table, in the rosy glow of a red 
lamp. All of them were busy sewing. Two 
books were represented, and they were dis- 
covered to be ‘‘ Around the Red Lamp” and 
‘* The Sowers.’’ 

‘* Five Little Peppers’’ were five children 
dressed in red from top to toe, with peaked 
caps on their heads. They sat in a row 
snapping their fingers and biting their lips 
because the peppers were so hot! 

Next came ‘“‘ The White Company,’’ when 
all the girls, with white gowns on, flitted 
across the stage with the flying movement 
so popular in the kindergarten. 

The little Chinaman, with his flapping 
wings, was a bit puzzling until he produced 
his cat, and then ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub ”’ 
was heard in general chorus. 

Next walked a demure maiden, in nurse’s 
cap and apron, wearing a red cross—‘‘ The 
Red Badge of Courage.’’ 

Finally the whole company entered, walk- 
ing in line, each holding a paper-covered 


’ 


book or old magazine, and each looking 
behind over the left shoulder. The first 
two carried flags, which, stopping in the 


centre of the stage, they held aloft for the 
march under. All then turned, 
threw the books pell-mell at one another, 
and fled from the stage in a general mé/ée. 
The audience declared that ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,’’ ‘‘ Under Two Flags’’ and ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Books’’ made a most fitting 
conclusion to the evening’s entertainment. 


JULIA J. YONGE. 
7 
Wedgwood Reproductions 


NEW and unique entertainment is in the 
form of a ‘‘ Wedgwood Sociable,’’ which 
may be arranged something like this: 

Let those having charge of the entertain- 
ment collect a few good pieces of Wedgwood 
pottery, and select from them the best designs 
as to form, the colors easiest reproduced and 
the draperies and costumes needed. Procure 
two or more sets of curtains for the background 
(wine-colored Canton flannel or cambric, if 
possible, or plain dark portiéres if more avail- 
able), varying the colors according to the style 
of pottery reproduced, Then arrange, if pos- 
sible, a large /fac-simile pitcher or urn, or 
other effective piece, about whose base may 
be grouped living figures and designs in 
relief. Reproduce on this /ac-simtle pottery 
the same designs found on the choice pieces 
collected. The set designs are easily made 
of heavy white paper, and may be securely 
fixed in position, as they will not require 
changing as often as the figures. 

Those who are to take part should be draped 
in pure white, with arms and heads plentifully 
powdered, and costumes copied direct from 
the pottery. The posings may be varied by 
having one-half of the figures against a flat 
background; in either case those posing must 
be close to the color in order that the effect 
of half-relief may be heightened. 

Six or eight reproductions of the pottery, 
including, if possible, one of the great 
Portland vase, and surely one or two medal- 
lions, interspersed with a short sketch of the 
life of Josiah Wedgwood, will form a very 
unique entertainment. 

In connection with this there might also be 
held a sale of small and inexpensive pieces 
of pottery, or a loan exhibit of choice speci- 
mens arranged artistically in another room, 
to which a small admission fee may be asked. 
Refreshments may be served by young girls 
in Greek costumes. 

CHARLES HENRY WELLS. 
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The Shady Side of the House 


quickly makes the sunny side look shabby if the painter 


white lead paint. 
sun, 
these things at once. 
buyers and owners specify 


PATTON’S 


It is dependable paint. 
peel off. 


coverin 


liquid 


orm. 


If you want the ready-for-use paint ask for the House-Painting Model. 
you want « paint in paste form ask for Master Painter's Tinting Card. A 
postal will bring either one, free. Liberal terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 


JAMES E. PATTON COMPANY, P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis, 


White lead cannot withstand the shine of the 
It always fades, cracks or blisters. 
This is the reason wise builders, thoughtful 


It does not lose its lustre. 
It represents the only true principle of scientific paint- 
making, combining the highest degree of beauty with the greatest 

capacity and sterling durability. 





used 


Perhaps it will do all 


Sun- 
Proof 


PAINTS 


It does not 


Made in both paste and 


If 
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Water Heater. 


to perfection. 


pipes. 


= ; ; sink. 


for five years. 
“HEATENCOOK "' RANGE 
as it appears when set up in 
the kitchen. 


The “Heatencook” Range 


HOUSE-HEATING FROM 


THE KITCHEN FIRE by Hot Water 


The “Tleatencook” Range is a Combined Cooking Stove and Hot- 
It is unequaled as a cook stove. 
The range is made in the most substantial manner, and is 
finished in first-class style. 
ment, but is designed especially as a heater and cooking stove combined. 
It weighs 2000 lbs. and is six feet high. 
vided for summer or winter use. 
protected by several patents. 


The House is Heated by Hot Water. 


different rooms and connected to the ‘* Heatencook’’ by flow and return 

In summer-time the radiators remain full of water, the circulation 

of water being stopped: by closing valves attached to each radiator, the 
radiators remaining cold, 

The “ Heatencook” System will heat an entire house of moderate 

size—only one fire in the house. 

Very economical in fuel. 


It bakes, roasts, etc., 
It is not an ordinary range with an attach- 


An adjustable fire-pot is pro- 
It is perfect in all respects, and is 


Radiators are 
placed in the 


Plenty of hot water for bath and kitchen 
The ‘** Heatencook’’ has been in use 


4 About 1000 ranges are now giving the greatest satisfac- 
tion in many most delightful homes. 
catalogue and get all particulars. 


THE HEATENCOOK COMPANY, York, Pa. 


It is just what you want. Send for 


Address 








“JUST DELICIOUS” 


Chocolate 


[OWN EY’S Bonbons 


‘* Name on Every Piece ’’ 


Dark or light, to suit all preferences. The most 
famous—the most delicious of confections. 


_A Sample Package for 10 cents in stamps 


When not to be had of dealers, we will send, on 
receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60 cts.; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 
8-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in 
the United States. Address correspondence to 


The Walter ‘4. Lowney Co., Dept. B, Boston, Mass. 
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|\CALDER'S 


Sapon acedu 















e os «1%. tae 
Ladie {hopping in olden 
times purchaled & liked 
Calder’ Dentine 
Soldat ye Apothecary’ in 


all Towns & Cities | 
ye Landard Dentifrice 
for 5O Nears 

A flample on reguel h 

Albert L. Calder®* 
Providence , RI. j 
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Be Co~0 74-5 Apy Poot 


MOST BEAUTIFUL VINE IN THE WORLD! 
New, Imperishable Japanese Clematis (Paniculata) 
will cover veranda in a few weeks; fragrant flowers all 
summer, Large plants, 30c.; 2 for 50c. Crimson 
Rambler Rose, 20c.; Japan Ivy, 20c. Catalogue free. 
The Co-Operative Nursery Company, 


Gold-Finish 
&, Horseshoe Pin 





FREE 


to every one who writes for the 
“Dalsimer”’ Bicycle Catalogue 

sending 2c. stamp to pay postage. 

SYLVAN DALSIMER & SONS, 1206 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 
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¢Better Than 
Money 


Technical knowledge 
cannot be lost nor stolen. 
It can always be convert- 
ed into cash. Work that is 
high grade and well i 
Success guaranteed, 
textbooks free. Courses in 


ARCHITECTURE 


, Bridge, Steam, Electrical or Civil 
Mathematics; Chemistry; Mining; Architectural 
or Mechanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; 
Metal Pattern Drafting; Prospecting; Book-keep 
ing; Shorthand; English Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 

























Engineering; 


$2.00 : 








Circular free, State subject you wish to study. g 
Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates. a 4 
, The International Correspondence Schools Z 
4 fox S81, Seranton, Pa. Month ; 
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How to 
Paper a Room 
effectively is not so much a mat 
ter of skill as judgment—judg 
ment in selecting the paper. And 
good selecting depends on good 
things to select from. The best 
selection that any wall-paper 
dealer in the country can give 
will not compare with the beauti 
ful assortment of designs found 
in the new sample book of 


KAYSER & ALLMAN’S 


WALL PAPER 


f its kind ever issue 


ry pag 
g val 
Ww) not 


hy try 
7 ull paper from 






It is 


w the 
manufacturer's stock 











of 3,500,000 rolls? Prices from 

5c. to $3.00 aroll. Send for our 

sample book now. Free for the 

asking. AGENTS wanted in every 

part of the coun dis nts to 
paper-hangers a local dealers. 





KAYSER & ALLMAN 

1214-1216 Market St. 
Philadelphia 
Penna, 








and the Addresses of 8 lady friends 
interested in fancy work, and we will 
send SIX new, fine LINEN DOILIES 
—2 Buttercups, 2 Ferns, 
2 borget-menots—and 6 


~ r J t4< m4 P 
Ke aX or S * SAX months’ trial subsc ription 


‘Yj ¥/ \y our Illus. MAGAZINE 
4 + | 


“yy y as) + 
{ ye t . 
ig * “Modern Embroidery” 
baa 2 a QUARTERLY review on 


Naty Z 
FANCY WORK. 


WALTER P. WEBBER - Lynn, Mass. 


VORWERK’S PATENT 
COLLAR STIFFENING 


CAN BE HAD IN 1}4, 2, 24,3 INCH 


Colors: Black, 
White, Drab 
and Gray. 

ITS USE.—¥or 
shaping, stiffen 
ing and lining 
dress collars, 
cuffs and_ skirt 
bottoms. Equal- 
ly adapted for 
turn-down as 
well as standing 
collars. 


Send 10c. 


Box L 





VORWERK’S 





If you cannot get it at your dry-goods store, write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO. 
Importers, - 452 Hroadway, New York 








Send us the name of your grocer 
and we will send you, free, three 
coupons—one coupon good for one 
aaaanae of Wyandotte Washing 
Soda; one coupon good for one 
package of Bell Starch, and one 
coupon good for one package of 
Wyandotte Baking Soda. 

eee 

Wyandotte Washing Soda is free 
from alkali, and better than all other 
washing sodas. A two-pound package 
costs five cents. This is the soda 
which cleanses without injury. 

eee 

Bell Starch is the largest package 
of good starch ever sold for the money. 
There are two packages—one at five 
cents, one at ten cents. It requires no 
boiling, and will not stick to the iron, 

eee 

Wyandotte Baking Soda should not 
be confused with ordinary baking 
sodas. It is the best baking soda 
made, being nearly one-half gas. A 
twelve-ounce package costs five cents. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Box A. Wyandotte, Mich. 





267TH EpriTrion — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the amnety. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8., London, 
T. Lone & Co,, 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“every one should read this little book.’’—Athenaum 





Empire Violet 
Empire Lily 

Empire Orchid 

Sold by Druggists Only 


eee 


LAZELL’S 
Empire 
Perfumes 


Are purer and more delicate, 
are richer and more lasting, 
than any and all other high- 
priced perfumes, either s- 
ported or domestic, 


Sold by Druggists Only 


eee 


Empire 
VIOLET 


If you will send us, at 
once, the name of your 
druggist we will see 
that you receive sam- 

les of Lazell's Per- 
umes promptly. 


Lazell, Dalley & Co. 
Manufacturing Perfumers 
New Yor«K 








A_JUNKET 
TABLET 


OH, LOOK! ae 
makes a quart of dainty, delicious, healthful, nu- 
tritious pudding ; requires no baking, no boiling, 
O eges. no cornstarch. Send 10c. to-day for 
10 tablets, and we will mail the charming bro- 

chure, ** Dainty Junkets,’ by Sarah Tyson Rorer F R E E ! 
CHR, HANSEN'S LABORATORY, P.O. Box 1055, Little Falls, N.Y. 





Old 
Frames 
tarnished with 
age can be given a 
beautiful wrought effect, 
so popular with art lovers, 
by a single coat of 


DEAD BLACK 


The latest idea in home 
decoration for chan- 
deliers, and all 
metal or wood 
work. 


For Old and New Floors 
Gives an old floor the lustre of hardwood ; 
ives hardwood a mirror-like finish. Made in all colors— 
or all wood. Samples of finished wood, showing all 
colors, free. Full quart, any color, 75 cents, pupal 


GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., Dept. 2, Cleveland, Ohio 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
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Emil Sauer, the pianist, is a pupil of Franz Liszt. 


Jenny Lind died 


at Wynd’s Point, 
November 2, 1887. 


Malvern, 


Carl Reinecke, the composer, was born June 23, 
1824, at Altona, Prussia. 


Amilcare Ponchielli, the composer of 
Gioconda,” died January 16, 1886. 


“La 


Portamento is a gradual carrying of the sound or 
voice with extreme smoothness from one note to 
another. 


Jean de Reszke was born in 1852 at Warsaw. His 
real name is Jan Meczislaw Reschke. He was a 
pupil of Sbriglia. 

Mrs. Theodore Thomas is one of the 
active in the United States in raising the 
erecting a monument to Brahms. 
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Quickstep is the English name for the music of 


the quick march in the army, a march in which there 
are 116 steps of 30 inches to the minute. 


Anton Seidl was born, May 7, 1850, at Pesth, 
Hungary, and entered the Leipsic Conservatory in 
1870. He died in New York City, March 28, 1898. 


Camille Saint-Saéns, the well-known French 
composer, did not achieve the Grand Prix de Rome, 
although he made two attempts to win this honor. 


An Interval in musical phrase is the difference in 
itch between two sounds. Intervals are of five 
inds, major, minor, augmented, diminished and 
perfect. 


An Enharmonic Scale is, in written music, one 
noted in both sharps and flats so as to include the 
nominal constituents of both an upward and a down- 
ward chromatic scale. 


Milka Ternina was born at Vescize, Croatia, in 
1863. At the age of sixteen she entered the 
Conservatory at Vienna. Her first appearance on 
the stage was at Leipsic in 1883. 


The “ Manila Te Deum’”’ is written for four solo 
voices, chorus, orchestra and organ, and was com- 
posed by Walter Damrosch in honor of the victory of 
the American Navy under Admiral Dewey at Manila. 
** Stopping "’ is the term used for the action of the 
fingers of the left hand in playing instruments with 
strings stretched over a finger-board, in order to 
produce the intermediate sounds lying between the 
notes sounded by the open strings, 


Organ Building is a business requiring natural 


LADIES’ HOME 





mechanical ability on the part of the workers. To | 


this should be added, to secure greater success, a 
correct musical ear and a liking forthe work. There 
is always a demand for good workmen at good 
wages in this business. 


Adelaide Phillips, the famous contralto singer, 
was born at Stratford-on-Avon in 1833. Her parents 
came to America in 1840, settling in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Through Jenny Lind’s efforts she 
was sent abroad for vocal instruction. She died at 
Carlsbad, whence she had gone for her health, on 
October 2, 1882. 


Liza Lehmann is the daughter of a well-known 
portrait painter, Rudolph Lehmann, She is married 
toa Mr. Herbert Bedtord and resides in London. 
Before her marriage she had a successful career as a 
concert singer. She has written many songs, in 
addition to the famous setting of Omar Khayyam’s 
‘In a Persian Garden,”’ 


The Mastersingers flourished in Germany chiefly 
in the Imperial cities during the fourteenth, fifteenth 


and sixteenth centuries, and did much to generate | 


and preserve a love of art among the middle classes 
of society. The successors of the Mastersinger 
corporations are the Liederkrinze, the Sangerbunde 
aaa similar singing societies. 


Great Composers in Novels. The great com- 
posers do not figure very much in novels. 
some well-known ones are ‘‘ Beethoven” anc 
“*Mozart,’’ translated from the German of H. Rau; 
‘The Master of the Musicians’ (Handel), by Emma 
Marshall; ‘‘Charles Auchester’’ (Mendelssohn), by 
E. S. Sheppard, and ‘‘ Rumor” (Beethoven), by the 
same author. 


Prince Albert, Queen Victoria’s consort, besides 
being a fine musician, was a composer of some merit. 
He acted as a patron of music in England, and it 
was through his efforts that Schubert’s “‘ Symphony 
in C,’’ Wagner’s opera of ‘ Lohengrin,” Bach’s 
“Matthew Passion’? and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie 
and C&dipus "’ received their first English perform- 
ances at Windsor Castle and at Buckingham Palace. 


Metronome Time. The following numbers indi- 
cate the metronome time for movements marked as 
following: 


Largo, - «  « 40to 60 beats per minute 
Adagio, 5 < : so 60 “ “ 
Larghetto, . ‘ . bb * 72 * “ “ 
Andante, : - 72" & & “ P 
Andantino, . , . & “ r00 “ “ “ 
Allegretto, . ‘ ? 100 “ 120 «(* “ “ 
Allegro, ° ° e /. 156 “ “ “ 
Presto, ; . 156 “ 180 ‘“ “ “ 
Prestissimo, . : . Bo “ 208 “* “ “ 


By some composers ‘“‘ andante’”’ is held to be slower 
than ‘‘andantino,”” but the more usual and natural 
rendering of the diminutive ‘‘andantino”’ is “a little 
slow.” 


This List of Piano Solos gives those which are 
pretty and quite simpie (about third-grade difficulty) 
and of musical value : 


“ Gigue in G,” , Bach 
“Fir Elise,”’ 4 ‘ ‘ Beethoven 
“Spinning Song,’’ Op. 327, . Bohm 
“ Airs de Ballet,” Nos. 1 and 4, Chaminade 
“ The Flatterer,”’ ‘ o Chaminade 
‘* Serenade Florentine,”’ Chaminade 
** Funeral March,”’ Chopin 
“*Gavotte Stephanie,’’ Czibulka 
**Second Mazurka,” F , Godard 
‘** Album Leaf,’’ Op. 28, No.3, . P Grieg 
“Tremolo,” . ° . : Gottschalk 
““Giguein A,” . ‘ ‘ Handel 
‘* Harmonious Blacksmith,” Handel 
“Kassandra,” . i . Jensen 
““ Norwegian Cradle Song,” Kjerulf 
“Spring Song,” ‘ é Kjerulf 
** Pastorale,”’ Kullak 
“* Campanella,”’ ‘ Liszt 
**March,” ‘ ° . Moszkowski 
“Minuet a |’ Antique,” Paderewski 
““ The Chase,”’ a . Rheinberger 
““Romance,”’ E-flat, Op. 44, Rubinstein 
“Serenade, D-minor,’’ Op. 93, Rubinstein 
** Romance Sans Paroles,”’ » Saint-Saéns 
‘* Air de Ballet,’’ ‘‘ Rosamonde,”’ Schubert 
** Album Leaves,”’ Op. 120 Schumann 
“ Pastorale,” . : ° ‘ Scarlatti 
** Dialogue,’’ Op. 72, Tschaikowski 
** Barcarolle,” Tschaikowski 
** Mandolinata,”’ Thome 


” 


“ Polonaise, E-major, . Von Weber 


a 
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Send for 
Handsome 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
of Music Boxes at all 
prices, and list of tunes. 
OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 


music is constantly 
being added. 


Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 


“Just as Good” 











Cae Ne ee et el et Ce le 


THE OLYMPIA music Sox! 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 


THE PIANO CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by the 
Olympia unless played by six or eight hands, and then the players must 
be experts. 
construction. 
inferior makes would have been worn out and useless. 
changed—they're practically indestructible. 

CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged with- 
out notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, singing, instru- 
mental renderings—Hymns and Church Music, too. 

THIS ILLUSTRATION shows Style I1V—polished mahogany or oak 
case—22x20x10 inches high. Priee, inel Dik, 

Extra Tunes, 60 Cents cach. Sent on 


Sent on Trial 


get your money back, if not entirely satisfied. Write to us. 


F.G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers 


NN NN NI 


SELF-PLAYING 





with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


It is superior to every other make in tone and simplicity of 
The durability you'll appreciate years from now, after 
Disks are easily 


One Tune- 

pt of price. $45 
On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 baing for six ex- 
tra tune-disks) we will send the Olympia 
on 10 days’ trial. You can return it, and 
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“Do Not Stammer” 


mering. 





THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 


for the cure of stammering is indorsed by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa., in the following words : 
“It gives me pleasure to certify to my high confidence in Mr. E. S. Johnston's method of treatment of stam- 
I inquired into it with care, and also briefly observed the yy of it in a large class of his 

pupils, for the sake of a friend who was afterward cured by him. 
Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: ** It gives me pleasure to be able to state to you that, from 
my personal observation, I know that your work anc 
who have been afflicted with stammering, has been effectual and permanent."’ 

Can refer also to Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Paes Rabbi Joseph i D.D., Philadelphia ; 
Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General U. S., Phi 


I believe in him and in his work." 


treatment for the cure of those of my acquaintance 


adelphia; and Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale University. 


Summer sessions will be held in Atlante City, N. J., from May te September. Send for new illustrated book to 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, - 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Founder and Prinelpal 


Established 15s4. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





I LOV 


YOU SO 


Regular price is 50 cents, but we will send zn a FY, in COMPLETE 
SHEET FORM, together with our MUSICAL 


LATEST POPULAR 
SONG and CHORUS 


ULLETIN, CATALOGUE 


OF MUSIC and BARGAIN LISTS OF MUSIC, for 10 cents in stamps. 
ADAMS MUSIC COMPANY, Department G, 64 Winfleld Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 





IT BEATS THE BAND 


The Newest and Most Inspiriting 
Piece of Sheet Music, arranged 
for the Piano, is 


| 
The Pioneer Limited March 


Composed by 
CAPT. FREDERICK PHINNEY 


Bandmaster United States Band 
Published by 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Distributed only by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Inclose Fifty (50) Cents, and address 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
555 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 








By our system of 
Payments every farily 
W moderale ciccum: 
SLANCLS Can own a fine 
prano. We take Ad vr 
SITUMEENS WO exchange 
and Aeiwer the piano 

Ww your house ftee of 


expense. 
Write for caralogue 
and full explanalrons. 
Mou can dead wiito us 
de WA AStaML porn he 
al Same as WW Bosion. 


*/” Mose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 Tremont Sr, Bostom, Mass. 



















Procure a pair of GOLDEN'S ANKLE 
SUPPORTERS and prevent all deform- 
ities of legs and ankles. 


When Baby Begins to Walk 


Equally good 
or broken ankles. 
Circulars and Testimonials Free 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 


You Should Know 











When buying a porcelain-lined bath, that 
there are several qualities on the market. 
Those bearing our trade-mark, “‘S. M. Co.,’’ 
on the bottom are gyaranteed. Booklet free. 


Standard Manufacturing Company 
BOX D, PITTSBURGH 
Samples May be Seen at our Show Rooms: 


109 South Jefferson Street, Chicago. 

81 Fulton Street, New York. 

10 St. John Street, Montreal. 

18 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Court and Franklin Streets, Buffalo. 
260 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 

531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 


for adults for weak, sprained, deformed | 
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The Crucible 
ot Time 


both refines and tests. Dixon’s 
American Graphite Pencils have 
been perfected through years of ex- 
perience, and tested by years of 
use, Writers, draughtsmen, stu- 
dents, accountants, find that 
Dixon’s 4noi Pencils 
best serve their pencil needs, 
and measure all other pencils 
by the Dixon standard. For 
whatever work pencils are 
used the best pencils to use 
are Dixon’s. 
If your dealer doesn't keep them, 
send 16c. for samples worth 
double the money. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SIRSNAXIOO 


Z..NWS 








The World’s Best Music 


Is a complete and extensive library of vocal and instru- 
mental music. Should be in every home that contains 
apiano. Five Hundred Songs; Four Hundred In- 
strumental Selections. Special terms to readers of 
‘Tne Lapis’ Home JouRNAL. 

Examine our advertisement in the March JouRNAL, 
third page of cover, or address, for particulars, 


MUSICAL LIBRARY CLUB, 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Wetmore’s Digestible Cocoanut 


The only prepared cocoanut which re- 
tains the natural oils, the true flavor and 
highly nourishing qualities of the cocoa- 
nut. These render it wholly digestible. 

For TEN CENTS, stamps or coin, to 
partly pay express charges, and the 
name of your dealer, a full-sized package 
of WETMORE’s DIGESTIBLE COCOANUT 
—enough for a large cake—will be sent, 
prepaid. 


WETMORE & PRIDE MFG. CO. 
91 Kinzie Street, Chicago 
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NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off tagged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 
have a pair of hose as good 
as new. Cost only 10c. 
and a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepaid. 
Booklet, ‘The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 
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Copyright 


The H.S.& M. Kind 


Make up your mind to have a becoming suit 
this Spring, one that will look right, feel right, 
and give you a well-dressed appearance. If 
you'd like to get acquainted with some grace- 
ful, fine-looking suits and top coats that will 
fit, keep their shape, and outwear any other 
clothes you can buy, send for our Spring Style 
Book ‘‘A,’’ beautifully illustrated in halftone. 
Pictures from life of fifteen stylish men in 
H.S.&M. garments. It tells wat menshould 
wear and when ; gives descriptions and prices 
of the finest ready-to-wear clothes in America. 


Our garments are sold only through the 
dealer. Ask for ‘“ Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Guaranteed Clothing.’ If 
your dealer does not keep it 
write to us for the address 
of one who does. Send to- 
day for our NEW STYLE 
BOOK ‘A,’ showing what 
well-dressed ‘men will wear 
this Spring. It is free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 


Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 


Turkish Ferre. 
Rocker Te 


ts : 
$29.50 buss ) ! f j / 1 


luxurious easy ‘ f 
chair, No. 677, di- Y 

rect from factory, Jf 
freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approv- 
al,” to be returned 
at our expense if 
not positively the 
best leather chair 
ever sold at so low 
a price. 
COVERED with best 
quality machine-buffed 

GENUINE leather. Has genuine hair cushions, tufted back, 
spring rockers and ball-bearing casters. Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or russet-color leather. At retail a similar chair 


costs $45 to $60. 
Office 


Desk 
$19.85 


buys this 
“ Macey ” desk, 
No. 10-H, di 
rect from the 
factory, freight 
, prepaid, sent 
- On Approval,” 
to be returned 
at our expense 
if not positively 
j the best roll-top desk ever sold at the price. 
4 MADE of selected oak. Has closed back, quartered-oak 
( front, 22 pigeonholes, 6 file boxes, 5 large drawers, 2 small 
¢ drawers, 2 stamp drawers, 2 pen racks, 2 paper racks, 2 arm 
) rests, ball-bearing casters, front base mould and 8 complete 
letter files, dust-proof, and under lock and key. This desk 
has a good polish finish, and from a dealer will cost $25 to 
$35. Catalogue No. 2. 
; to all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight slesign! end north of South 
Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 


Med ici 


Torchon 
LACES 


With Insertings to 
match. More than 
fifty patterns, from 44 
Beautiful designs. Good qual- 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 


GSM 


inside the collar of 
the coat. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 

















to 3% inches wide. 
ity. To introduce our new Mail-Order Depart- 
ment we offer any pattern or width at the low price, 


5 cts. per Yard 


We can fill your every want by mail. 
Send for Samples 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Postage, 1 cent 
every four yards. 
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BY EDWARD BOK 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


- 


The New Curfew Ordinance requires children 
under fifteen years of age to be at home and off the 
Streets by eight o’clock in winter and nine o’clock in 
summer unless accompanied by parents or guardians. 
The law is now in force in over four hundred of our 
cities, and has worked well wherever tried. 


Rice-Throwing at Weddings is gradually being 
discontinued by the better element of people. 
Carnations are substituted, or rose petals, or the 
daintiest new custom of all is the throwing of hand- 
fuls of violets as the bride leaves the house. These 
substitutes are pretty and picturesque, and they are 
now being generally adopted. 


What Girls Like in Men depends upon the girls. 
There is one thing certain, however: a girl who 
amounts to anything does not care for a man who 
lacks force. The average woman expects to find 
that strength in a man which she lacks herself. She 
may enjoy a man of courtesy and polish who has no 
other qualifications, but her respect is only gained 
and held by a man of force and character. “A 
dancing man,’’ said a woman once, “a lion lapping 
milk, or an elephant playing a guitar are all alike to 
me.”’ Of course she was extreme, but in her extrav- 
agant remark lay a kernel of the feeling which many 
women have. A woman can forgive almost anything 
in a man but weakness and cowardice. That she 
refuses to overlook—and rightly so, too. 


Having Things ‘“‘ Charged,”’ as it is called, or, 
in other words, running monthly accounts in stores, 
has, undoubtedly, its dangerous side. It lies in the 
fact that it is misleading: in that it is far more diffi- 
cult to realize what one spends if the amount is not 
immediately paid than if the cash were given at the 
time of the transaction. At the same time, a good 
deal depends on the woman. Her financial problem 
is not so simple when she “ charges’’ things as when 
the amount of money actually spent passes at the 
time from her hand. In that respect accounts are 
delusive. Almost invariably, when they come in, 
they are larger in amount than was thought or calcu- 
lated atthetime. But this is experience, and, man or 
woman, we learn better by experience than by any 
theory or rule, 


What Proportion of Heart Culture and mental 
equipment a woman should possess is too subtle a 
question for any one to fix or define. The two 
cannot be compared, Mental equipment in a woman 
is something acquired. Heart culture is not. It 
cannot be taught. It is of a woman’s nature, if it is 
at all. The homes where the best form of life pre- 
vails, where the highest type of living exists, are 
unquestionably those where the heart dominates the 
head. The women who gain and hold the affections 
of men and children, who make homes worthy of 
the name, are undeniably those who heed the old 
maxim, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out 
of it are the issues of life.’”” No amount of mental 
equipment which a woman possesses will or can 
atone for a lack of heart culture, that practical, 
unselfish affection which finds tactful and helpful ways 
of expressing itself in a home. 


The Head of a Business House should, to my 
mind, always have been at the foot of it, or in some 
other house of its own line, before he becomes the 
conductor of it. Great employers are crystallized 
out of successful employees. A man to be success- 
fully at the head of a business house, and truly at the 
head of it in every sense, must know by experience, 
and not by theory, the capabilities and possibilities of 
every position in his house. There is not a more 
demoralizing influence in a business house than the 
knowledge that a man who is practically inexperi- 
enced presides over it. A man of inexperience, 
placed by circumstances at the head of a large busi- 
ness, is always a positive menace to that business 
itself. The prestige of age may carry such a house 
on for a while, but sooner or later those who deal 
with it feel the hand of inexperience at its head, and 
a falling off of business ensues. It is important, 
therefore, that every young man, even though he be 
the son of the richest man in America, should under- 
stand the inner organism of the business which he 
means to enter upon, or the interests which he is 
destined to assume. And he can only know that 
organism by actual contact with it, by beginning at 
the foot and working up. This is not so easy as when 
a young man has poverty or actual necessity behind 
him as astimulus. But the need is equally as impera- 
tive. And the greater effort it calls for is simply the 
price which he must pay for the conditions of his birth. 


The Average Yearly Income in America has never 
been accurately determined, But two years ago the 
incomes of twelve million American families in all 
sections of the country, in cities and towns, were 
collected, with this result in approximate figures: 


FAMILIES 
CLASSES OF 
INCOMES Per Cent. 


Total of Total 


Under $400......... 4,135,530 32.59 
$400 to $600...... . 2,622,516 20.67 
$600 to $goo. .....-. 1,871,848 14.75 
$900 to $1200... 1,382,210 10.89 
$1200 to $1800...... 1,147,399 9.04 
$1800 to $3000...... 903,976 7.12 

Under $3000. 12,063,479 95.06 
$3000 to $6000...... 455,673 3-59 
$6000 to $15,000..... 139,718 1.10 
$15,000 to $60,000... 27,235 +22 
$60,000 and over.... 4,047 .03 
$3000 and over..... 626,67 4-94 

TOE ceveervsecees! Be 100.00 

To be a Successful Farmer calls, nowadays, 


for as much thought and brains as to be a successful 
merchant or doctor. There is no doubt that to gain 
the best results out of a farm calls for more training 
and education to-day than in years gone by. Thisis 
because the markets are widening, competition is 
becoming keener, and also because of the greater 
adoption of machinery. The idea that farming is 
simply a manual pursuit is wrong. The farmer of 
to-day, and of to-morrow, must be a man of brain as 
well as of muscle, or he cannot succeed. There is 
nothing that fertilizes the soil of a farm so well as the 
brains of the farmer. Cost of production and the 
best markets must be studied, and this requires an 
intelligent comprehension not only of what is going 
on in farming, but in the world in general. He must 
understand citizenship as well as farming, in fact. 
National conditions, national tendencies all have 
their bearing upon the farmer more than upon any 
other man, because he is the producer of what keeps 
the world alive. Haphazard farming never did pay ; 
it has given some farmers a fair living in the past, 
but it will give fewer of them any living at all in the 
future. A young man going into farming now must 
have something more than money to buy land, imple- 
ments and cattle. He must have training and knowl- 
edge ; he must have a clear head on his shoulders, in 
short. Thetime has come, and conditions are impera- 
tively shaping themselves more and more each day, 
when farming, or rather the science of agriculture, 
will be a profession, requiring the same mental 
capacity as medicine, law or literature. The day of 
the shiftless farmer is over. 
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Neals Enamels Make 


The old woodwork and the new drapery 
don’t harmonize. 

The new carpet brings out the blemishes 
on the old furniture. 

The old zine of the bath-tub is neither 
pretty nor clean. 

The radiator is unsightly. 


NEAL’S ENAMEL 


will impart beauty and artistic newness to them all. 
in white, ivory, delicate tints and rich colors to fit into the 
color scheme of any room. 

Enameled surfaces remain bright and clean—dirt won’t 


Neal’s Enamels are ready for use—any one can apply them. 
They are non-absorbent, and BEsT from a sanitary standpoint. 
Any one can apply them upon painted, varnished or unfin- 


Send for booklet, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
with color samples. 
STAMP will secure our popular 
2c. game, “ HOUSEKEEPING” (played 
like Authors), which shows house- 

hold articles that may be enameled to 





Allractive Homes 


It conies 


Address Dept. A 


it is FREE. 




















Wool Soap 
P2tce 8 


No chapped or rough hands 
fronWool Soap using 


SWIFT AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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$3,,50 or BOYS 


From the manufac- 
turers only to con 
sumers direct — not 
sold through dealers; 
we save you his profit. 
One price for all sizes, 
5 to 15 years. It’s the 
best suit made—and looks it, be- 
cause of its intrinsic goodness. 


No Shoddy 
No Cotton 
No Fade 


No buttons coming off—nothing 
wrong about it. The suits are 
guaranteed a//-woo/, lined with 
the best Italian to match, all 
seams taped and sewed with 
silk thread, and stayed to avoid 
ripping. ‘This insures the best 
wearing quality. Style and fit 
make them look worth more than suits double the 
price, and the workmanship compares with it. You 
will believe it if you. send for our Illustrated Book, 
with samples of the newest goods for 1899, with 


lining and canvas, It’s FREE 


JUVENILE SUIT COMPANY 
222 Market Street, CHICAGO 









freight prepaid, for this STAFFORD 
CLEANABLE REFRIGERATOR, 
9 No. 500. 453 in. high, 26 in. wide, 19 in 
— deep. Our construction pro 


$7.85 





vides for a positive circulation 
of PURE, DRY and COLD 


air, ENTIRELY FREI 
FROM ODOR. Made of hard 
wood, exceedingly attractive 
in design, well finished 
Bronze trimmings. 


BY BUY 
ING DIRECT you save severa 
profits and secure the BES! 
GOODS. We ship on AP 
PROVAL, and will refund 
money if not satisfactory. 
Freight prepaid to points East 
of the Mississippi and North of 
Alabama State line Ask for 
Catalogue: Household Furni 
ture, No. 6; Office Furniture, 
No. 61, and Bicycle 


“ Direct from 
lo Family,” 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS. 


Chicago, Illinois 
The 


Factor) 


No. 500 





‘Modern Priscilla’ 








Table Mat. 16x16 inches 


Is a sixteen-page Illustrated Monthly Journal devoted 
exclusively to Art Needlework in all its branches, 
Oil and China Painting and Home Decoration, 


Subscription Price, 50 Cents 
For 30 cents we will send 
THE PRISCILLA 
for three months, and 


THIS TABLE MAT 
Stamped on green, blue, tan or 
old rose Villa Cloth, with Fishnet. 


The Priscilla Publishing Co. 
118 Boyliston St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING 


Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved in the latest styles; correet form, 
superior workmanship. 


for 100 engraved copper-plate calling 
cards (name only) Samples Free 





Address 
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Pros, 


PURE WATER 


Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Diseases, 
Kheumatism, 

Dyspepsia and Indigestion 
are many of the ills cured 
by drinking pure distilled 
water, 


THE RALSTON STILL 









purifies the most infected 
f wate eliminating all 
pol matters, mak 
ing i , drinkable and 
pleasant May | 





" 
y ated on the kitchen range 
ay / THE BEST, ONLY 810 
’ Officially endorsed by 
the Kalston Health (lub 
y of America. 

Highest Award = and 
Gold Medal at the Omaha 
Exposition, 

Send postal for illus- 
trated booklet * A.” 

The A, K. Bailey Mf. Co. 
Ss) 54 Maiden Lane 
4 New York 


ELGIN SHIRTS 


Ready to Wear. Try Them 


Best $1 Shirt in the world. WAMSUTTA MUSLIN 
and RICHARDSON’S Pure Linen. Guaranteed to 
fit. If your dealer does not carry them, we will de 
liver, express prepaid, six shirts at any express office 
in the United States on receipt of $6. State neck 
and sleeve size, and style of bosom required. 


CUTTER & CROSSETTE, Chicago 


SAVE MONEY 


MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE 


CAMPBELL'S VARNISH STAINS make Old Furniture look like 
new, and transform it into beautiful imitations of 
finished with varnish. Anybody can apply them. These are the 
ORIGINAL and ONLY perfect Varnish Stains ever produced. 
If you cannot find them in your vicinity, write CARPENTER- 
MORTON CO., MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, MASS. rhe 
shades are Cherry, Walnut, Mahogany, Rosewood, Light and 


Dark Oak, and New Green. 
One Little Wafer 


J (TRADE-MARK) 
will make a bath 


Brimful of Fragrance 
Quentin’s 
Perfumed Wafers 


Roma» Bovgver, Roser, Viotet 


Ten Wafers in Botile, 25 cents 
If your druggist does not have them, 
we will send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Sample free upon receipt of 
2-c. stamp to cover cost of mailing 
CHAPMAN & RODGERS, Perfumers 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Ia. 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 

A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers WZ 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
structors experie iand competent. St 
successful and pl sd. Best of referer " 
Write for descriptive catalogue. It is sent 
free. Address 
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Sprague Correspondence School of Journali-m 
No. 90 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich 
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Botanical name—Aca/lypha Sanderi. 


I am the only florist selling this rare, odd, novel 
and beautiful Philippine Medusa for 50c.; three plants 
for $1.00. Others charge from $1.00 to $2.00 for a 
aoe plant. Blooms the whole year. The long 
spi es of flowers are a brilliant crimson red. My 
ants are especially hardy and deep-rooted, with the 
looms already started. Get one now and enjoy 
the novelty of Dewey's favorite flower. Send orders 
at once. Catalogue with every order. 


MISS MARY E. MARTIN, Floral Park, N. Y. 





. 2G Sr ———— $5) 
IF PEOPLE ONLY KNEW & 
how easy it is to make a beautiful lawn 
with Henderson's Lawn Grass See 
the days of using sod would soon be over. 
Catalogue of “ very ining See the Lawn”’ 


free, on application, to those who men- 
tion where they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists 
35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York 











URPEES 


Seeds Grow 


And are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


as proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous ForRDHOOK FARMS—the 
largest trial-grounds in America. 


URPEES 


Farm Annual 
For 1899—Mailed FREE to All 


A handsome new book of 176 pages—tells the 
plain truth about Seeds, including rare Novelties 
which cannot be had elsewhere. Beautiful colored 
plates and hundreds of illustrations from Nature. 
Gives practical information of real value to all who 
would raise the choicest Vegetables and most beau- 
tiful Flowers. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Special BARGAL 


CHOICE SUMMER. 
FLOWERING BULBS, etc. 
For Only 15c. ‘,;mes.. 


of some friends who grow Flowera 
and buy Seeds, we will send you 
12 very choice Gladioli bulbs, or 3 
choice mixed Cannas, or 1 Giant 
Canna Italia, or 1 Fine Gold Band 
Lily, or 2 Giant Gloxinias, or 4 
Tuberoses, or 2 Tuberous Begonias, 
or 12 Strawberry Plants, or 6 packets 
choice Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums and 
Pansies, by mail, postpaid. 

This is the cheapest and best bar- 
gain ever offered, made to introduce our choice bulbs, plants, 
seeds, etc., to new customers, and includes free copy of our 
grand bargain offers for 1899. 


BETSCHER BROS., Canal Dover, Ohio 


“A Fortune in Strawberries,"’ a great booklet, for two lc. stamps. 
New, Rare 
and Bea 


utiful PLANTS 


Ferns, Bamboos, 
Aquatics, Conifers; Fruit 
and Economic Trees, etc. 
All well-rooted and stocky, 
superior to hothouse-grown. 
Immense _ variety. Stock 
safely sent to any point, by 
mail, express or freight. Ele- 
gant catalogue (with special 
discounts) free. 

REASONER BROSK., Oneco, Florida 
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| the plant stands the winter well. 


THE LADIES’ 





All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


sd 


Daisies are otnenely hardy and the seeds of 
them should be sown in the open ground in May. 


Moonflowers. There is no “knack” in growing 
the Moonflower from seed. Plant precisely as you 
would any other seeds, and do not transplant the 
seedlings to the garden until the weather is warm. 


Cannas may be grown from seed, but so many fail 
with them that I consider it advisable to buy roots. 
Seed should be soaked in warm water for at least 
twenty-four hours before it is put into the ground. 
Even then it often fails to germinate. 


Plants for City Gardens. I would advise Phlox 
Drummondii, white, rose and yellow; Ageratum, 
pale blue; Sweet Alyssum, pure white, and Petunias 
in variety. These are easily grown, and do better in 
a rather poor soil than almost any other flowers will. 
They also have the merit of ble oming profusely and 
continuously if they are kept from perfecting seed. 
They are all annuals. 


Rudbeckia. This plant is most effective in 
clumps. If left to grow to suit itself it will soon 
form a thick mass four or five feet across, from 
which scores of stalks from six to eight feet high 
will be thrown up, and every one of these stalks 
will bear hundreds of flowers of the richest golden 
yellow. It is one of the finest hardy plants we have. 
Be sure to obtain plants of it this month. 


To Make Geraniums Bloom. Grow your plants 
in such a manner that they will be strong and healthy, 
and do not place them in too large pots. If this is 
done and the plants are kept from blooming during 
the summer they will be reasonably certain to give 
flowers in winter. Of course, there are many little 
details that might be enlarged upon which would be 
of benefit to the amateur, but the above instructions 
contain the kernel of the matter, 


Uncovering Plants in Spring. Do not be in a 
hurry to take the covering off your plants. They 
will not be likely to begin to grow until warm 
weather comes, sc that retaining it will not interfere 
with their development. If taken off before the 
weather becomes settled one of the sharp frosts 
which we are pretty sure to have will be likely to do 
as much damage as the winter would have done to 
the plants if left without protection. 


Fuchsias. Bring these plants out of the cellar 
early in the season. Give them enough water to 
moisten all the soil in the pots. Do not attempt to 

rune jthem until they ‘‘break’’—in other words, 
vegin to grow. Then cut away at least two-thirds of 
the old growth, and remove all weak wood. If pot- 
ting soil is at hand, repot the plants as soon as they 
have begun to grow well. This work is better done 
now than later, when the branches will have made 
considerable growth, as they are very brittle and 
easily broken. 


Othonna. This is one of the very best plants for 
hanging-baskets or pots. It flourishes under all 
kinds of unfavorable conditions. It does not have 
as fine foliage as a great many other plants, but it 
always has such a bright, healthy look, and its yel- 
low flowers are so cheerful, that it is really one of 
the most desirable of all plants. It is very useful for 
bordering window-boxes in summer. Every little 
piece of it which comes in contact with the soil soon 
throws out roots and in a short time becomes a 
thrifty plant. It is of the easiest possible culture. 


Tuberous Begonias, if wanted for this season, 
should be potted at once. Shake the tubers out of 
the old soil and put them in small pots to start. 
Keep them simply moist until sprouts show. Then 
give them a little more water, but never enough to 
make the soil wet. Too much moisture at the roots 
frequentiy causes the plants to drop their leaves and 
buds. When the plants have begun to grow well, 
shift to five-inch pots, which will be quite large 
enough for them to bloom in. They will not need 
much sunshine, but they must have good, direct 
light. 
of these plants. 


Palms. The specimen leaves sent to me by a 
Chicago correspondent show that the plants from 
which they were taken are not as strong and healthy 
as they should be. Perhaps they need fresh soil. It 
may be that they are in too small pots. In either case 
they should be toned up by feeding judiciously with 
some reliable fertilizer, beginning with weak appli- 
cations and increasing the strength as the plants 
take on greater vitality. If the old pots are filled 


East windows are well adapted to the culture | 


HOME JOURNAL 
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with roots the ends of which are coiled around the | 


bottoms of the pots, larger ones should be given. 
If this is done, and they are potted in soil of moderate 
richness, a fertilizer will not be needed just now. 


Ants. A great many complaints come to me about 
the damage done to flowers by ants. I have watched 
them at work in the garden and I have never been 
able to see that they harm any plant except by the 
effect which their underground passages have on 
the soil. Where there are many of them they make 
so many holes in the soil that water runs off rapidly, 
consequently plants growing there often fail to get 
as much moisture as they need. This being the case 
the damage done by the aunts is indirect. I have 
often seen them crawling over plants and flowers, 
but I have always antl that they were chasing 
aphides and other plant enemies, therefore I con- 
cluded that the ant was really a friend to the flower 

rower. If they become unpleasantly numerous, 

owever, scatter powdered borax about. 


Increasing Roses. The easiest and surest way of 
increasing one’s supply of Rose plants is by layering. 
Select a strong and healthy shoot—one that comes 
out near the base of the plant, if possible—and bend 
it down so that a part of it will reach the ground. 
At the point where it comes in contact with the soil 
make a cut about half way through the stalk on the 
under side. Bury the stalk to the depth of three or 
four inches, with the cut at the lowest part of the 
curve, and fasten it by laying a small stone over the 
soil which covers it. Then set a stake near this 
place and tie the end of the branch to it in an upright 
condition, and allow the branch to form roots at its 
leisure. This should be done in June or July. By 
fall the roots will most likely have been formed, but 
I would not remove the plants until spring. Most 
shrubs can be propagated in the same manner. 


Ampelopsis Veitchii. I have received several 
letters in which the writers take me to task for say- 
ing, in reply to an inquirer, that A. Veitchii could not 
be depended upon as hardy at the North. These 
letters say that in various sections of the country 
That this is true I 
have no doubt, but the fact remains that in nine cases 
out of ten young plants fail to survive the first 
winter. I am told by one of the most reliable 
gardeners in Boston that he invariably fails to bring 
young plants through the first winter unless he gives 
protection, but if they are protected well the first 


| season, and the plants are cut back well thereafter 
| until they are four or five years old, they seem to 
| acquire hardiness which enables them to take care 


| of themselves after that. 


The trouble is that the 
average amateur will not take the care of the plant 
which it seems to insist upon having for the first 
year or two, and unless he will it would be unwise 
to advise him to attempt its culture. 


















of the best everblooming 


ROSES ‘or 10c. 


4 Roses—Red, White, Pink and Yellow, all of the newer varieties, for 10c 
4 Fuchsias—aAll different, double and single, beautiful shades . . for 10¢ 
4 Carnations—wWhite, Red, Pink, Yellow, the most fragrant . . for 10c 
4 Pansies—From MeGregor’s new mammoth prize kinds. . . . . for 10 
4 Chrysanthemums—Latest and best, beautiful shades of the four colors, for 10¢ 
4 Geraniums—Double and single,the best all-round bedders and bloomers, for 10¢ 


ZA Plants rr, sors,rx coon marion 24 viene, emt. for BQ, 
Our beautiful new catalogue for McGREGOR BROTHERS, Springfield, Ohio 


1890 PREE TO ALL. Send for ROSE Edge d with White 


ROGER LAMBELIN. 2 szu2cz.2y'sih execs cg, te 
ENCHANTRES A parti-colored Rose, with shades of fawn, buff and light yellow. 


le A profuse bloomer. 


BURBANK A new hardy, ever-blooming pink Rose, raised by Mr. Luther Burbank, 
eo known as the “* Wizard of Horticulture." 















































THE ABOVE THREE NEW ROSES FOR 25 CENTS 
ver-Bloomin Climbing Meteor, The Queen, H. M. Stanley, 
8 ©vs © 25c. 
Bridesmaid, Empress of China—Strong Plants, Easy Growers, Honest Bloomers. 
10 Chrysanthemums, including a new Ostrich Plume, 
10 Geraniumsa, Double and Single, all colors,. . . ‘ » 5c 
10 Coleus, Tints, crimson and gold; striped; blotched, a 
15 Pansy Planta, immense flowers, profuse bloomers, 
EM RA D FEATHER A grand new decorative plant; 
E L thrives everywhere; grows to immense size. 15 cents each; two for 25 cents. 
We pay postage and guarantee plants to reach 
New sion Lea Roses, 2° 
Blooming 9 Cents 
Plants, Splendidly Rooted, that WILL BLOOM. 
creamy white; i crimson ; Golden Gate, light yellow, 
edged rose; Summer Queen, pure pinks Helene Gambier, coppers yetow | Clara Wat- 
e 
We send 3 Large 2-year-old Roses for 50 cents, or 8 for $1.00. All Different. 
4 New Hardy Climbing Rambler Roses—Yellow, Crimson, Pink and White, 
8 Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums, 8 Distinct Sorts, only 25 Cents. 

8 New Double Geraniums, 25c.; 8 Choice Carnation Pinks, 25c.; 8 Best Double and Single Fuchsias, 25c.; 
Packet Best Pansy Seed,10c. We pay postage and guarantee safe arrival of plants plainly and correctly labeled. 
Our Handsome New Catalogue Free. Send for it. SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Springfield, Ohio 

Aster, Market Queen, 23 sorts, mixed. New rich bedding, 25 kinds. 
paryeanthomem, 25 kinds, mixed. New Japan, double and single. 
Mignonette, Sweet, New Giant Red. Butterfly flower, mixed. 
Nasturtium, climbing, 15 varieties. New Large-fi., 24 kinds. 
Pansy, New English-faced, 25 kinds. New Lilliput, double, mixed. 
C7’10 cts. pays for these 14 pkts. first-class, warranted seeds, enough for a whole flower 
ZINE, 3 mos., included. New Cuspidated Phlox, New Jenee Aster, Forget-me-not, Double 
Feverfew, Double Daisy, or Marguerite Pink for club of 2; all for club of 5. Club with friends. 
DON'T MISS IT. 
{5 BEAUTIFUL NEW TEA ROSES, 5Qc 
NONE BETTER, NONE CHEAPER. THE GRANDEST BARGAIN 
15 Magnificent New Large Chrysanthemums, 50c.; 15 Fragrant Flowering 
15 Choice Plants for pot culture, 50c. SPECIAL OFFER: The above five sets, 
postpaid, for $2.00, Get your friends to club with you, and get your collec- 


Roses for Golden Gate, Maman Cochet, Franciska Kruger, 
10 Carnations, including a new Yellow Eldorado, . 
ROGER LAMBELIN. 
(Asparagus Sprengeri), a companion to the beautiful Lace Fern. 
you in good condition. Catalogue FREE. THE JOHN A. DOYLE CO., Springfield, 0. 
Strong Enchantress, 
Princess Bonnie, solid 
son, salmon and pink; Crimson dder, best dark red; White Hermosa, pure white. 
strong plants—all for 25 cents; any two for 15 cents. 
8 Best Mammoth Verbenas, 25c.; 10 Large- Flowering Pansies, 25c.; 5 Splendid Flowering Begonias, 25c.; 1 Large 
lia, New Perpetual, rich blue. » New dwarf Pzony, 13 kinds. 
Nicotiana, New Jasmine-scented. Stock, double, 33 sorts. 
garden. Not cheap seeds. Best to be had. Cultural GUIDE and PARK'S FLORAL MAGA- 
Op My pest creek GEORGE W. PARK, B-25, ~- LIBONIA, PA. 
HARDY, EVERBLOOMING, READY TO GROW AND BLOOM AT ONCE 
Carnation Pinks, 50c.; 158 Sunset-leaved Coleus, Gardner’s Paint-Box, 50c. ; 
tion Free, Bargain Catalogue free. 





THE CHARLES A. REESER COMPANY, Box 31, Urbana, Ohio 


20 Pkts. CHAMPION SEEDS (xn) 10c. 


1 pkt. Asters. 





Hardy Flowers and Ferns 

















1 “* Alyssum. 
. = Beautiful | 
: * Gee ee One Thousand Choice Kinds 
7° for Planting Summer Homes 
; cS cameee. Old-fashioned Perennials. Home-grown Lilies, 
1 “ Heliotrope. Wild Flowers and plants suitable for shade. 
Be Cond tuft. Fit any soil, wet or dry. Save you twice the 
' ‘ ts aa cost of carriage in price and quality. Northern- 
1“ Dewe | grown stock in shrubs, trees and vines. Try 
ome “at | ¢ them. Catalogue, 2-cent stamp. 

oppy- 
Mes | 2 FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Box B, Charlotte, Vt. 
1 ** Sweet Pea. 
1 * Devil in the | 

h. 

1 ° ae. DUE BILL FREE 
1 “ Virginia 

see etock. | To get new customers to test my 
1 “ Ageratum. . seeds I will mail my handsome 
1 “ Hollyhock. “Dewey Victory” 


CATALOGUE FOR 1899, lithographed and beautifully illustrated, 
and a 10e. DUE BILL, seed for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. It is full of bargains. All the BEST 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES, NEW FRUITS, FARM SEEDS, 
POTATOES, ETC., at lowest prices. TEN GREAT NOVELTIES 
offered without names. I will pay 660 for a Name for each. 
Don't buy your stock until you see this new catalogue. Several 


All of the above choice annuals, including many | 
new varieties, sent, postpaid, to any subscriber of this 
magazine on receipt of 10 Cents in Silver or Stamps. 


DORCHESTER SEED CO., 65 Dracut St., Dorchester, Mass. 
varieties shown in colors. Great inducements for orders this year. 


NUTWOOD FLOWER SEED COLLECTION | iiirect a'vostai‘today. “rel your tends to send, too, Ola 
SUPERB NEW VARIETIES 


| customers will receive a copy. 
F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 82, Rose Hill, N. Y¥. 
10 Large Pkts. for 10 Cts. in Silver 
yee 6 Sets for 50 Cents 


One Pkt. of each of the following: FOR 14 CENTS 


New Large-Floweri Ast , . ° P 
atl 5 ap scat ig Msp We wish to gain this year 200,000 new 


New Giant-Flowered Cosmos. | 
Camellia-Flowered Balsam. customers, and hence offer 




























Giant Marguerite Carnation. 1 Pkg. 13-Day Radish, 10c 

Revel Prise Pensies, ail colors. 1 Pkg. Early Ripe Cabbage 10c 

Brilliant Large-Flowering Phlox. 1 “ Earliest Red Beet ’ 10c 

: =, a ‘ : 

— — yng A den 1 “ Long Lightning Cucumber,10c 

New Hybrid Heliotrope. 1 “ Salzer’s Best Lettuce, bc ) 

Mammoth-Flowered Verbena. | : y er ag win ma ioe 

As_a special inducement to | ye Marg petal eg ~ se ic 
try Nutwood Seeds, offer | 3 “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, 15c ‘ 
this new and expensive collec- | — 
+s en daggy 1 na Worth $1.00, for 14 cents. $1.00 


MISS MARTHA HISER, 


Above 10 packages, worth $1.00, we will mail 
you free, together with our great Plant and 


Box 2, Urbana, Ohio | 





| 
: | Seed Catalogue, upon receipt of this NOTICE { 
—its pleasures | and 14¢e. postage. WE invite your trade, and 
and profits—is | know when you once try SALZER’S SEEDS 
the theme of you will neve? get along without them. { 
that excellent ONION SEED 68e, and up A POUND. ¢ 


Ss POTATOES AT @1.20 A BARREL. Cata- 


togue alone, 5¢. No. 307. 
ZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. | 


and handsomely illustrated magazine, Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. We send a free sample copy, and a | 
Book on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, 

to all who mention this magazine in writing. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO.%e MEDINA, OHIO 


3 FAVORITE FLOWERS / © 


Sweet Peas—over 40 varieties. 
Perfected Royal Show Pansies—100 colors. 
Nasturtiumse—every known good sort. 

Above 3 packets mailed for 6 cents and names ot 
2 friends who grow flowers; also Floral Culture, 
which tells how to grow flowers from seeds. Dain- 
tiest catalogue ever issued, of flower seeds exclu- 
sively, sent free by the ‘ pioneer seedswoman,"’ 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOHN A. SAL 








For use in the Garden—HAMMOND’S 


Slug Shot 


to destroy insect pests on plants. 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN 


It is effective, safe and cheap. 
1880. For pamphlet send to 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York 





In use since 





























You Should Buy a 


KOZY 


CAMERA 
FITS YOUR POCKET 


Takes a Picture 354x3% 


Is the one 
which has 
the greatest 
number of 
points adapt- 
ed to your 
special use. 


Our goods 
are made up 
from the la- 
test ideas 
and best 
stock, and 
are 





Practical Novelties 

You cannot be thoroughly informed about 
what you can get in the Camera line until 
ou have seen and examined our new cata- 
ogue of Film and Plate Cameras—sent free 
on application. 
Our New Negative Holder—sample, holding 6 plates, 

sent free for 3 cents in stamps. 


KOZY Camera Co. 


Dept, 50. 44 Bedford St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


















) Beautiful 


Homes 
| North 


| South 














In its new torm Revined 
evise 
‘“ 4 9 
) *Modern Dwellings and 
contains studies in all popular Enlarged 
styles, with many new Colonial for 1899 
gems. a 
) Is rich in new designs and ye 
plans, interior views, artistic | '° °°S'#s- 
porches, grilles, etc., etc. wise Photo 
A feast for all lovers of beautiful ae. 
homes. A good selection of de- | Price, $1.00 
signs at all prices. 





GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ae 








T=) 

2! ; 6 *.2 b 
Artistic Dwellings 
is a book of house plans giving views, plans and costs of 
120 Modern Houses costing from $650 upward. These 
plans show the latest and best ideas in home-building, and 
will greatly assist intending builders. Prepaid for $1.00. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























My designs published in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
are other examples. My books contain hosts of studies of Moder- 
ate-Cost Homes, with new, original features, unique interiors, 
ingle-nooks, etc. Fully yews in my magazine, Keith’s 
Home-Bullder, which gives ten of the latest, every month. 
Single copy, 10 cents; per year, $1.00. ALL NEWS-STANDS. 

50 Summer Cottages, § .50) 50 Cottages, $500 to $1500, 3.50 
26 Brick & Combination, .50 | 100 Mostly $2000 to $3000, 1.00 
15 Practicable Stables, .50 | Churches, Schools, ete, 


W. J. KEITH, Architect, 125 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE HOME “sxe "" 


** RUSH’S 
ANNUAL ”’ 
New and enlarged edi- 
tion just out, containing 
57 designs of the finest 
dwellings ever erected 
for the money, rang- 
ing in cost from 
, $500 to $15,000, 
“4 and how to build 
“ee «on our new 
EVOLUTION PLAN of House-Building 
Also how to secure a complete set of plans and 
specifications, ready for the Puilder, free. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of 10c. postage. 


E. A. Rush & Co., Achts., 51 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Murray's New 1899 Wail and 


Ceiling Decorations [Ree 


ive the latest artistic ideas for decora- 
i rooms in paper, cloth and water- 
colors, including color schemes and ac- 
tualcosts. Book on Parlors, 25c.; Dining- (*) 
looms, 25c.; Living-Rooms, 25c.; Libra- 
ries, 25c.; Halls, 25c.; Bedrooms, 25c.; 
Dens, 25c. All seven books for $1.00. 

“INSIDE MODERN HOMES.” —My large 90-pp. book of room 
photos and suggestions is producing many beautiful homes. It's 
$1.00, postpaid. Your money back if not well pleased. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

























Containing 9 Rooms, Bath, 
Closets, etc. This design 
is from NEW BOOK No. 
12—2nd edition, and contains 
43 up-to-date modern designs. 
Over 20 new, and others 
changed and improved. 
HMalf-tones. A work 
Art. Figured floor plans of 
this design and description of 
. my & other booka, in all 

<a - about 30 designs, for the 
ice, all six books, $3.00. Book No. 12 alone, $1.00. 
PKINS, Architect, Dept. 1, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| $1800 DWELLING | 


of | 





All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


> 


Hardy Garden Roses. The best hardy garden 
Rose, all things considered, is the Provence or 
Cabbage. 


Winter Bloomers. The Abutilon is one of our 
very best winter flowering plants. Infanta Eulalia is 
not a house plant. Swainsonias and Ivy-Leaf 
Geraniums are good winter bloomers. 


Acacias. These plants are quite difficult to grow 
well. They are very susceptible to attacks of the 
red spider, a few of which will cause them to drop 
their foliage. The only way to prevent the ravages 


| of the insect is by frequent showering. 


Crown Imperials. These plants should be divided 
and reset every third or fourth year. Give thema 
rich soil, and set the bulbs at least eight inches deep 
and eight inches apart. Old plants frequently fail to 
bloom if this attention is not given them. 


Umbrella Plant. The growth of this plant is 
checked if it is allowed to ripen seed, just as that of 
any other plant is by this process of Nature. Much 
of the vitality of the plant goes into the perfecting of 
the seed. If this is prevented it will be expended on 
the general development of the plant. 


Polyanthus Roses as Bedders. 
blooming Roses is ver 
ding. Cut the plants 4 
flowers in order to induce new growth. Keep the 
soil in which they are planted quite rich, and mulch 
it well when the weather is dry and hot. 


This class of ever- 
desirable for summer bed- 


Asparagus Sprengeerii. This variety of Asparagus 
is in every way preferable to any other variety for 
house culture. Give it ¢ rich, rather sandy soil, 
plenty of water and plenty of root room, and it will 
make a strong growth and soon become a very 
showy plant. It is one of our best house plants. 


Chinese Lilies. It is more trouble to carry these 
bulbs through the summer than it is to have new ones 
each fall. They are so cheap that almost any one 
who loves flowers can afford a dozen. The fresh 
bulbs are almost sure to bloom, which is something 
that cannot be said of old bulbs summered over. 


The Hoya. This plant does not require a large 
pot. It should be kept rather dry when dormant. 
As soon as siyns of renewed growth are seen give 
more water. Keep the plant in a warm and sunny 
place. Be sure that it dom not become infested by 
the mealy bug. It flourishes best in a soil of loam 
containing considerable sand. 


Cinerarias are comparatively worthless after 

flowering. While it is possible to keep them over 
the season it is not worth while to do so, as young 
seedling plants are much stronger and healthier andl 
more desirable in every way. In the height of the 
blooming season their brilliant coloring makes them 
very effective for decorative purposes. 
**Lace Fern.”’ I presume this is a sort of local 
or popular name for the very fine-leaved variety of 
the Adiantum family called Gvacil/imum. If this 
surmise is correct 1 would say that few succeed in 
growing it well inthe house. It is too delicate. It 
must be given a soil of leaf-mould, kept moist at all 
times, free from dust, and not showcred., 


Otaheite Orange. If an Orange tree has reached 
the age of six or seven years, is in good health 
and grows well each season, and fails to bloom anc 
bear fruit, it should be grafted with scions from a 
fruiting plant. Take the plant to some florist or 
gardener who understands grafting plants. He will 
shorten in all the leading branches and insert grafts 
in them at a reasonable price. : 


Worms in Pots. I know of nothing which will so 
effectually drive worms out of the soil in which 
plants are growing as lime-water. In using it it is 
very important that it should be prepared from per- 
fectly fresh lime. Air-slaked lime, which has been 
exposed to the air until it begins to crumble, is 
worthless. It is also very important that enough of 
the water should be used to penctrate to every por- 
tion of the soil. Unless this happens no good results 
need be expected. 


Natural Gas. In Ohio and Indiana some large 
greenhouses are heated with natural gas. I under- 
stand that it furnishes a steady heat at less expense 
than coal, as it requires less attention. No injurious 
effects need be feared from it, as it does not come 
in contact with the air in the house where the plants 
are. Its use is confined to the boiler-room. Plans 
for small greenhouses may be obtained from firms 
dealing in greenhouse supplies. The cost of such 
houses varies in different sections of the country. 


Shortening Rubber Plants. If a Rubber Plant 
has outgrown the height of the room it is kept in it 
may be shortened by making two cuts, one from each 
side, at the same place on the stalk, and slanting 
upward at the point where roots are wanted. Fill 
these cuts with Sphagnum Moss, and tie a bunch of 
the Moss over them. Wet the Moss and keep it wet 
and warm. In a short time -roots will be sent out. 


ack well after each crop of | 
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After these have grown a length of three or four | 


inches, and filled the Moss, cut away the stalk below 
the new roots and plant the shortened top in earth. 


Annuals Among Herbaceous Plants. Annuals 
may be grown in beds where Peonies, Lilies-of-the- 
Valley and other plants of that character have a 
permanent place, but it is not a good plan to cut 
away the foliage of the hardy plants very early in the 
season in order to give the annuals a chance. These 
plants will be injured unless their foliage has an 
opportunity to ripen off naturally. After that it may 
be cut away safely. Wait for this to occur, and then 
set the beds with seedling annuals. Or scatter seed 
of annuals there and let them take their chances 
along with the other plants. 


Airing Plants. Greenhouses which are heated hy 
hot water require fresh air daily. The hot-water 
heat gives a milder warmth than steam, but it does 
not do away with the necessity for fresh air. In cold 
weather be careful about opening the ventilators, and 
be sure that the cold air does not strike any of the 
plants. Open the ventilators a little at noon, but 
never early in the morning or late in the afternoon 
in cold weather, doing this before the sun strikes the 
ylants strongly. Apply the water with a spray hav- 
ing a fine nozzle. This will make a mist of the water 
used. See that it reaches all portions of the plants. 


Sago and Other Palms. While most Palms prefer 

artial shade to strong sunshine, they may be grown, 
and grown well, in sunny windows. I do not find 
that any Palm requires a great deal of water at any 
time. have some large and fine specimens of 
several varieties, and these receive about the same 
amount of water that is given to Geraniums. They 
are watered regularly and thoroughly, have the best 
of drainage, and are kept free from insects by the 
use of Fir-Tree oilsoap. They are in excellent health, 
and the leaves have not turned brown at the tips. 
They are kept in a temperature of about 75° 
Fahrenheit, are showered twice a week when the sun 
does not shine on them, and are repotted about once 
in two years. About once a month during their 
growing period a reliable fertilizer is applied. 








HARTFORDS, 


VEDETTES, 


Ask any Columbia dealer for Catalogue, 
\) oF write us direct, inclosing 2c. stamp. 









The Standard of Chainless Construction. Alaways ready to ride. Requires 
no care from the rider aside from oiling and ordinary cleaning of the outside parts. 


COLUMBIA, Models 57 and 58, . $50 


Highest Development of the Chain Type, embodying every possible excellence. 
The new Hartfords show many changes that are of distinct advantage. 


You can’t find anything to equal the Vedettes at the same price. 


JUVENILE WHEELS in all sizes, from $20 to $25 


POPE MFG. CO., cons: 
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Bevel-Gear 


CHAINLESS 


$35 


. $25 and $26 
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The Most Rigid Examination Reveais No Defects 
The Sterling Bicycle has no Superior. No better bicycle 
can be made. The price is right, too. 

'99 Chain Model, $50; '99 Chainless Model, $75; 
Tandems, Double Diamond, $75; Convertible, $85. 

Send for FREE Catalogue, giving complete details of 
Sterling equipment for 1899 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, KENOSHA, WIS, 



















Our New 
Canna Lilies 


The most gorgeous flow- 

ers for garden and lawn. 
Plant in pots for immediate 
bloom; set out when ground fs 
warm. Bears splendid clusters of lily-like 
flowers and elegant foliage. 


4 for 25 Cents 


Including DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
—The darkest and richest crimson 
Canna, and 

1 Lovely Pink 

1 Gold Edged 

1 Rich Varlegeted 
Live roots, sure to bloom, 

New Floral Guide 
124 pages, tells about 400 other Cholee Flowers, FREE, 


CONARD & JONES CO., west Grove, Pa. 













AC ME BICYCLES 


= 





Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at Wholesale 
Prices. If you 
wait to save 
agents’ profits 
and secure a 
High-Grade 
icycle 
at Manufacturer's Price, write for catalogue 
showing eight beautiful models, with complete 


specilications. 
- Repairs Free, and 
Guarantee: ne questions asked 


ACME CYCLE C0., 339 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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30 Days’ Trial 


Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
Prices. Saves agents’ large profits. 
No money in advance. This HMigh- 
grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
chine, $22.50, Equal to others sold by 
agents at $65. Arlingtons at 614 to 
$19.50; retail value, $25 to $50. Other 
Machines, 68, $11.50 and 615. All 
atiachments FREE. (ver 100,000 in use 
Warranted 10 years. Catalogue and testi- 
monials free. Write to-day for special freight offer. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
168-164 West VanBuren Street, B-8, Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing 22 ‘‘Instruments to 
Assist the Hearing,” and see 
our offer of 10 Days’ Trial, Free. 


WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 
134 8S. llth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












CONVERSaTiON TUBE 





Actua. Size 


Cyclometer on 


your wheel. 
It is as useful 

as your watch. One 
measures distance, the 
other time—both are es- 
sential factors of every 
business or pleasuretrip. 

To every cyclist the Veeder 
Cyclometer is a necessity. 

Its merit has eliminated 
competition—Ninety per cent. 
of modern cyclometers are 
Veeder Cyclometers. 

Price $1.00, 10,000 miles and 
repeat. Dust-proof, water-proof, positive 
action, Inthe * Trip "’ Cyclometer, price 
$2.00, the small indicator can be set back 
to zero, Ike a stem-setting watch, after 
each trip. Parts cannot become disarranged. 
Cannot register falsely unless actually broken, 
No delicate parts 

Mace for 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch wheels. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


G6aJ Ties 


| 
““ DETACHABLE” 


Booklet Free. 




















have always been the 
best bicycle tires, 
and are still. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. CO., Chicago 











GRANDPA BUY ME AN 


~ Tdeal Bicycle” 


PRICES ARE RIGHT! 
POR ADULTS. 
$25, $30, $35. 


FOR JUVENILES. 
$20, $22.50, $25. 





| SOLO BY MOST 
| RAMBLER BICYCLE AGENTS 


Carsteqes free by tat 
SHELBY CYCLE MFG.CO, 
SMELBY. ONIO 


A. P. Gommucar. Pees 
T. B darrtay. ¥. 
AW. Cue 





Pets. 
* Teas. 








BLACK 
TRIPLE-KNEE 
STOCKING 


For Boys 


25c. 


a Pair 


They Outwear 
Two Pairs 
of 
Ordinary 
Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) 
knees, heels and 
toes, of the finest, 
smoothest, softest 
cotton yarn, 
Black Cat Brand, 
Style 15 for Boys, 
the strongest, 
most elastic and 
cheapest Fast 
Black boys’ stock- 
ing in the world. 
Style 10 for Girls. 
If your dealer 
does not keep 
them, sample pair 
sent for 


25c. 


(give size), and 
name of dealer 
where you can 
buy again. Black 
Cat Stockings for 
men, women and 
children, guaran- 
teed to give equal 
satisfaction. 


Sample Triple 
Knee Sent 


Chicago-Rockford 
Hosiery Company 


KENOSHA, WIS. 





Showerproof Fabrics 


9” 


For Wear in Sunshine and Storm 


Kee 


you dry, and are always 
blac 


stylish. 


For sale in 
and colors at the leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
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WEAR 


ee 


For every use 
requiring 
protection 

to the 





$1 





Address M. O. Dept. 


Handsome Booklet on the man 


SAVE and Beautify 


Trade-Mark on Every Wrist 
For sale wherever RUBBER is 
sold; or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
pen parr. (Always give size used 
for kid glove when orderi 
PATINTED AND MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 


ng.) 


New Haven, Conn. 
uses of 


“NEARKID” Rubber Gloves sent for the asking. 
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THOMSON’S 


“ Glove-Fitting 


Corsets” 


Give beauty to the figure 


and 
dress. 


perfect 


fit to the 
The new style 


of Paris shape—short 
hip—is the height of 
Corset refinement. 


Sold Everywhere 
at prices from 


$1 to $5 


per 
pair 


Be sure to ask for 
the Thomson 
“ Glove-Fitting ”’ 


Handsome Catalogue, 
Illustrated, costs only 
“ ’ the asking. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 


345 Broadway, - 


New York City 





THE LADIES’ 


FOR MOTHERS 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Corréspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


* 


Grass Stains may be removed from children’s 
clothing by washing the spots in alcohol. 


Cap for Boy of Ten. Have a cap of blue and 
white check cloth to match his bicycle breeches. 
One feady made will cost seventy-five cents. 


The Galatea Tam o’ Shanter Cap would not have | 


shrunk had it been carefully stretched, and ironed 
whiledamp. The iron should have been passed over 
it until it was perfectly dry. 


Bath Blankets for a baby are made of double- 
faced eiderdown bound with ribbon. 
ful in giving a sponge bath. The child is placed 
between them, and bathed without being exposed. 


Tents for the Lawn, made of white, brown or 
one duck, may be purchased for from five to nine 
dollars, according to the size. One ten feet by ten is 
large enough to afford a pleasant shelter for children. 


A Nursery Portitre may be made of the Bagdad 
striped curtain material. It is woven in strips of 
Oriental colors, blue, terra-cotta, olive green, fawn, 
etc., five stripes across the width, and is reversible. 


Embroidered Edgings, whether on nainsook, 
cambric or Swiss muslin, come in strips four and a 
half yards long. For greater lengt 
must be joined, but if neatly done the joining shows 
very little in the fullness. 


Bathing Shoes are very necessary on a pebbly 
beach. They are made of white canvas trimmed 
with blue or red, or of Jer cloth either black or 
navy blue, and have cork soles. 
with the same kind of soles may also be purchased. 


Removing Superfluous Hair. 


would not injure the tender skin of a child. It can 
be done by means of electricity, but the operation is 
rather painful. As the hair is only on the arms it 
would seein best to let it remain. 


Ventilating Night Nursery. 
inches wide cut to fit the window frame; raise the 
lower sash and put the board underneath it. This 
separates the two sashes and permits the air to enter 
between them, gives it an upward direction and 
prevents draughts. The temperature of the room 
should be between 60° and 65° Fahrenheit. 


A Quiet Bed Hour is very important for children 
of nervous temperament. For at least half an hour 
before going to bed there should be no romping nor 
noisy play. Reading aloud an interesting book, not 
too exciting, will keep them quiet and predispose 
them to sleep. Babies should not be tossed about, 
and noisily slaved with before their evening sleep. 


A Blouse for a Girl of Fourteen is pretty made of 
plain pink or blue lawn. The front is tucked in 
clusters of tucks about three inches apart; these are 
crossed by similar clusters, running in the opposite 
direction across the waist, forming squares; the 
effect is very good. The collar is a plain band with 
triangular corners, ornamented with tucks, turned 
over on each side. 


Scarlet Fever. A child who has been exposed to 
scarlet fever may develop the disease at any time 
from a few hours to twenty-one days after exposure. 
It is not as infectious in the early stages as measles. 
The patient should not be disinfected until the peel- 
ing ceases. As long as the desquamation continues 
he is dangerous to others, as the disease is communi- 
cated by the particles of skin that are cast off. 


Paste for Photographs. A good paste for pasting 
in photographs is made by dissolving eight ounces 
of gelatine in two ounces of alcohol, and adding two 
drachms of glycerine. Get the smallest size photo- 
graphs of famous pictures—they are not very expen- 
sive—and let the children group them in a scrap- 
book. It will cultivate their taste for the best in art, 
and when the book is finished it will be of value. 


Short Dresses. Lace-striped dotted lawn is a 
retty material for dresses for a child two years old, 
t should be made to wear over colored slips—pink, 

blue, pale green and yellow, of Persian lawn. The 
bishop pattern—a full slip, gathered at the neck with- 
out a yoke—is very effective for these dresses. The 
sleeves should be full and gathered into a band at the 
wrist. Fine embroidery finishes the neck and wrists. 


Wash Materials for little boys’ suits are pampas 
linen, striped Galatea in cadet blue, pink or brown, 
white piqué, white duck, tan linen crash, plain or 
checked, navy blue and white checked suiting, 
white French Marseilles and Irish linen. Round Tam 
o’Shanter caps of the same materials look well with 
these suits. Often two fabrics are combined, as a 
suit of striped Galatea with collar, front and cuffs of 
white piqué, the collar edged with embroidery. 


Fish as Food. Fish are considered to be as 
digestible as lean beef. Cod, haddock and bluefish 
are more easily digested than the fatter fish, such as 
salmon, mackerel and shad. Fish is an economical 
food, and as such should have a place in the diet list ; 
it is well suited to children and to persons who lead 
sedentary lives and do not take much exercise. As 
it is deficient in the materials which yield heat and 
muscular power it should be supplemented by pota- 
toes, bread and cereals. 


Cradle Pillow-Slips. A dainty covering for the 
baby’s pillow is a lawn cover with a two inch hem- 
stitched hem. Inside this is a band of lace insertion 
from an inch to an inch and a half wide. If it is 
desired to make it more elaborate the hem may be 
half this width, and two rows of insertion be used 
instead of one. A slip of French nainsook looks well 
with a lace-edged ruffle, and a border of tiny tucks 
headed with feather stitching. There should be no 
decoration in the centre of the slip. 


Little Boys’ Suits. Little boys of from two to 
four years old wear kilt suits, made in one or two 
pieces, as desired. The materials used are striped 
pereaie, navy blue or tan figured crash, white duck, 
ancy Galatea, fine checked geehem white Galatea 
and fine white piqué. The Russian blouse and the 
Admiral kilt suit are among the newer and more 
effective styles. A kilt suit made in one piece has 
the waist box-plaited in front and back, and has a 
large sailor collar, edged with embroidery, folding 
over in front with a handkerchief effect, the point 
coming low on the right side. 


A Baby's Outfit may be purchased at various 
prices, from seven dollars and a half to one hundred 
dollars. The first contains the barest necessaries 
and would have to be supplemented if the washin 
were not done at home, as there are not qnewah 
articles to last from one week to another. The more 
expensive outfit includes a trimmed toilet-basket, 
powder-box, soap-box, powder, “~~ * sponge, 

owder-puff, brush, comb and pins, besides six 
Rannel skirts, five of them embroidered—a quite 
unnecessary number. It is better, as a rule, to 
purchase the articles separately, if they must be 
purchased. The most satisfactory outfit for a baby 
is one which is hand-made, and made at home. 


They are use- | 





these strips | 


Bathing stockings | 


I do not know a | 
depilatory strong enough to remove the hairs that | 


Have a board four | 
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ee a 
Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 


Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity 
all the year. It is indispensable in hot weather 


For Porch, Lawn or Indoors 


It’s light—it’s cool—easily moved—it amuses 


and 
keeps 


aby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep 


at night; made into a chair or bed in a minute— | 


saves buying a crib. You sew or read while baby 


entertains herself. Endorsed by physicians. A picture | 


book telling all about it—F REx. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. | 








$4.15 Ladies’ Suits 


SKIRTS, WAISTS, CLOAKS 

and COLLARETTES in all the 

most beautiful effects shown in 

our free fashion catalogue No. 27, 
Send for it. 

This Sulit at $4.75 is certainly an 

exceptionally good value. It is made of 

a very good quality black or navy blue 

twilled mow ow by skilled tailors, 

and in the best possible manner. The 

jacket is made in the fly-front style; 

the skirt is very full in width and 

has the new double inverted plaited 

back, with buttons and loops, as 

shown in small illustration. 

TERMS: We will forward the 

suit C. O. D. with privilege 

of examination upon receipt 

of order giving the name, post- 

office, nearest express office 

and the necessary measure- 

ments. The garment may be 

examined and tried on before paying the express 

agent our special advertised price and charges. 


ARD B.GROSSMAN ;(; 
—-170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO \~ t 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


Rubens Infant Shirt 

















Nes: 2 e ay 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nov. 18, '94—Nov. 15, "95. 


Mothers! Mothers! Mothers! 


Why don’t you buy the Rubens Shirt? Can you 
afford to let your baby pine away with a stubborn 
cold? Don’t be influenced by your unprogressive 
dealer, who wants to sell his old stock. 


will make you happy. 3 
merino, to fit from birth to six years. 
Sold at Dry-Goods Stores, Circulars 
Sree by addressing the manufacturers, 


E. M. MARBLE & CO, 
130 Adams Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask for DE WEY’S Improved 


Acme Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than 
Dress Shields, being 
a complete garment, 
always ready to wear 
with any dress. The 
only proteetor that 
can be worn with 





| Shirt-Waists without 


sewing in. The 
only perfect 
protection 

from per- 
spiration. 


The Best Shield for bicyele riders. One pair does the work of six. 


No. 1, Bust Measure 28-38, 8 .65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39, 8 .80 
No.8. “* “« 40-45, 1.00 No.4, “ “ 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted, Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 
M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago, I. 


LYaly Cuyll 


of KNIT fabric will win every mother's 
t heart. Send for free descriptive catalogue 
, NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 
310 Broadway, - Albany, WN. Y. 








WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 


Pat. Apr.10, 1888 


collapse them. 
eg a 3 when 
The rim is 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 


WALTER F. WARE, 


The ribs inside prevent 
the child bites 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| sonable in price. 











l Try the | 
“Rubens.” Save your child and dry yourtears. It | 


They are made in wool or | 








“Mizpah” Valve Nipples | 


valve prevents a vacuum being formed to | 


them. | 
such that they cannot be pulled | 


512 Arch Street, 


April, 1899 


The Dann Adjustable Go-Cart 


TWO VEHICLES IN ONE 


The most popular child’s 
vehicle made. Allows child 
to change position, either 
sit up or lie down, and be 
comfortable all the time. 


It means 
UPRIGHT 


THE CHILD’S COMFORT 


Suitable for young babe or 
five-year-old child. Two 
vehicles in one— when 
reclined it is a baby coach 
—when not reclined it is 
an up-to-date Go-Cart. 
Very durable and rea- 
We pay freight to all 


RECLINED 


points east of Mississippi River. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue 
Rattan Mfg. Co., 255 State St., New Haven, Conn. 





Want a Baby Carriage 
or a Go-Cart? 


$8.75 to $50.00 


You can just as well have 
your pick from the stock of one 
: of the largest baby carriage 
=) factories in America. Write 
$2.50 to $20.00 for photographs of styles. 
INVALID CHAIRS 


For house or street, and especially 
combined for both—adjustable, 
of course. 
Block Reclining Chairs 
Over 50 changes of position. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
our goods we will ship di- 
rect from the factory. State : 
which Catalogue is desired. m , 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 

718 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


FAY STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children 

No garters, no supporters. Button to waist. 
Never wrinkle or come down, Easiest, most com- 
fortable, best wearing, Do not impede circulation. 
Ideal stockings for ladies. Children’s sizes, 25 
cents to 45 cents. Ladies’, 50 cents and 75 cents. 
Perfect satisfaction or money refunded. Orders 
solicited. We pay postage. Write for circulars. 

Agents Wanted 

FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, 0. 


For the Home, Liheny. Sick-Room, 
Studio, Office, Schoolrooza 


The Standorette 


MARK 
An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Reading 
Stand, Book Rest, Music Stand, ! 
Card Stand, Sewing Stand, 
Drawing Board, all in one piece 
of furniture. 
Light, durable, 
ornamental; 
made of steel 
tubing. Allad- 
justments are 
automatic. 
Compactly folded. 
Shipped in box 
24x21x2¥% in. 
BOOKLET FREE 
Made by 


D.H. Allen & Co., Miamisburg, 0. 











10 Cents 


3 


BEAUTIFUL 


NEW ROSES 


Ready to Grow and Bloom at Once 
White, Pink, Yellow 
For only TEN cents in silver 
MISS MARTHA HISER 
Box A, - URBANA, OHIO 


Improved Breast Support 


By its use the weight of the "2 

breasts is removed from the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress 
comfort, ventilation, a perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
movement of the body. Made 
with skirt and hose sup- 

porter attachments. All 





| deficiency of development 
| supplied. 
| sen 


When ordering 
bust measure. 
Sizes from 30 to 38, .. 
ae o 40 oe 45 
“over 45, a 
Agents Wanted VANS 
MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 4ist Court, CHICAGO 


zo, BABY CARRIAGES 23°64 


Anywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices. NO MONEY IN 





ADVANCE, Buy from factory, save dealers’ profits. 

818 Carriages for $3 $5.00 Carriages for $2.50 
nas “ $6 | GO-CARTS, from $2.50 up 

Send for free illustrated catalog and freight offer. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION 

164 West VanBuren Street, B-8, Chicago, Ill. 





75 New Styles Baby Cabs, $4.00 to $30.00 
30 New Styles Go-Carts, 2.50 to 10.00 
Our superior styles, new ideas and low fac- 
tory prices will please you. Freight allowed 
to most anywhere. When you write state . 

whether you want the cab or go-cart catalogue. Either free. 


MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Full-Fashioned Hose 


25c. a Pair 


We Can do This Because 


heretofore, all full-fashioned hosiery was 
imported (full-fashioned hosiery is made 
on a machine that follows the lines of the 
foot and leg, so that it always fits like 
a glove and never loses its shape). We 
imported expensive knitting machines, 
and employed skilled workmen, trained 
in the best foreign hosiery factories, with 
the result that we make hosiery which, 
if imported, as formerly, could not be 
sold for less than 50 cents, that we can 
sell at 25 cents a pzir! 


Ask 


GUARANTEED FAST COLORS 

If he does not keep them send us his 
name; we will see that you and he are 
supplied. Sample pair, one pair only to 
any person, 25 cents. Send size wanted. 
Send us your own and your dealer's 
name on a postal, and we will send you 
a very instructive book, telling all about 
the celebrated Wayne Knit Matchless 
full-fashioned hose. 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

















2 to 12 years. 
Made of fine white lawn, full front, trimmed at 


neck and sleeves with fine edging; 
can be worn as a guimpe or with 


skirts. Stylish and comfortable; 50c 
easily laundered, . . ...+. 7 
By mail, postage paid, 5c. extra. 


Catalogue describing many other 


“Good Things for Children” 


including everything they wear, from 


Hats to Shoes 


Mailed upon receipt of 4 cents for postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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IT’S THE WAIST For 
A GROWING GIRL 


as well as for the 
sturdy boy. The 
knit fabric is sup- 
ple, elastic and 
strong, with but- 
tons and tapes 

properly placed. 


is worn every 
day in the year, and 
needs less button- 
- sewing and mending 
than any other waist made. 
All Sizes—1 to 12 years—the 
same price. Three Qualities: 
19¢., 25c. and 50c. 
Try the Nazareth Waist forW omen 
a soft, shaped knitted waist to slip 
on when the corset wearies you. 
Properly boned and reinforced. 
Silk-trimmed and beautifully 
finished. 
Style No. 98—15 to 28 Inch waist, 61.25 
80 to 34 inch walst, 61.50 
Your Dry Goods Dealer should be able to supply Nazareth 
Waists. If not, order fromus. Mailed free. 
NAZARETH MFG. CO., Dept. M, Nazareth, Pa. 


















Agents Wanted. 


+ Health and Comfort Skirt Supporter and 
Skirt Supporter Waist Fastener. ‘Agents make $3.00 to 
: $10.00 per day. Price, 25 cents. Send 
Waist Fastener 10 cents for sample, etc., or stamped en- 


velope for circulars. Other lines handled. 








AMERICAN NOVELTY C€O., Detroit, Mich. | 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


° 


Baby's Long Petticoats. Lawn with a deep 
hemstitch and cluster of a dozen tucks above it 
may be purchased ready for use for about forty cents 
a yard. With a hemstitched hem without the tucks 
the material costs twenty-five cents a yard. 


A Stand for a Toilet-Basket for the baby may be 
purchased at various prices from one dollar and 
seventy-five cents to two dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Such a stand is very useful, as it is con- 
venient to have the basket on a level with the hand 
when one is dressing the baby. 


Eating Between Meals should only be allowed at 
regular times--that is, bread and letter may be 
gives at a certain hour every morning between the 

reakfast and dinner hour, for sometimes the interval 
is too long for a little child to go without food com- 
fortably. The eating of cake and candy irregularly 
should never be permitted. 


_ Learning to Talk. Children whose powers of 
imitation are good learn tg talk early. It does not 
argue any deficiency or lack of brightness if they do 
not acquire speech quickly—merely that their imita- 
tive power is not as strong as that of others who do. 
A child may not speak until two years old and yet 
not be at all lacking in intelligence. 


A Ribbon Leader. Usea ribbon leader, instead of 
an ordinary bodkin or tape needle, to run the ribbons 
in a child’s dress. It opens at the end like a pair of 
tweezers, and is barbed to hold the ribbon firmly, a 
little slide holding the teeth together. The ribbon is 
not crushed as when it is threaded in a bodkin. 
The leaders come in silver as well as in steel. 


Infants’ Cloaks. Neither fashion nor manufac- 
turers are able to find a better material for these 
garments than Bedford cord or cashmere, which 
materials are all wool, medium in weight, and both 
clean and dye well. The long cloak, full sleeves and 
cape are still in style, though some novelties in this 
line are trimmed with a half-circular flounce on the 
edge of both cape and cloak. 


Eyes of Different Color. Children sometimes 
have eyes that are different in color, as one blue and 
the other gray or black. It is a congenital defect 
and nothing can be done to remedy it. If the sight 
is perfect it is not a thing to worry about, and should 
be made as light of as possible. Unobservant people 
will not notice it, and the child should be taught not 
to dwell upon it as a serious matter. 


Gold Safety-Pins, to fasten the back of the 
baby’s dress, obviate the necessity of the numerous 
buttonholes required when studs are used. Three 
ornamental safety-pins, fastened together with a con- 
necting chain, may be bought for a dollar. More 
expensive sets, with or without tiny precious stones, 
may be bought at almost any jeweler’s. A pretty 
idea is to select the baby’s birth stone. 


A Carriage Parasol may be re-covered by using 
the old cover as a pattern. Plain wash net looks 
well made with two frills, edged with an inexpensive 
lace. Afew rows of babyribbon may be added if it 
is desired, and a rosette of the same be placed at the 
top. Dotted Swiss muslin may also be used, or point 
ad’ esprit net, with ruffles of the same, feather-stitched 
or edged with baby ribbon in cream or white. 


An Italian Silk Blanket makes a suitable car- 
riage robe for a baby’s carriage. The coloring is 
good. These blankets are woven in stripes running 
across the width, and one is large enough to cut in 
two. The original ones were woven in Italy on hand 
looms—Bellagio, on Lake Como, being one of the 
places of manufacture. These blankets have the 
merit of being inexpensive, the smallest size costing 
seventy-five cents. 


Life Insurance. There are several ways in which 
life insurance may be effected to benefit the child. 
The parent may insure his or her life for the child’s 
benefit, and should the payer die the money may be 
invested for the child’s use. Or the child may be 
insured upon the endowment plan, the money to be 
paid when the child reaches a certain age and it is 
needed for education. In case of the child’s death 
the premiums are returned. 


Yokes of Baby’s Dresses may be made of all- 
over tucking on sheer French nainsook. The tucks 
are a quarter of an inch in depth and the material 
costs a little more than a dollar a yard. Fancy lace 
tucking may also be used; it has rows of lace inser- 
tion with tucks between and is more expensive. As 
a yoke requires only a small quantity of material it 


| is cheaper to buy the material for it in this way rather 


than to purchase the materials separately. 


Home Influence is the most important factor in 
the education of a child. The constant, impercepti- 
ble pressure exerted by the way in which the events 
of the daily life are met moulds him as nothing else 
can do. According to the standard that he finds 
prevailing in his home will be his standard of 
right and wrong as he grows older. It has been well 
said that ‘‘ Every home is a mint forthe coining of 
character,’ and character affects our destinies both 
here and hereafter. 


Nursery Curtains. Transparent curtains should 
be used in the nursery so as to exclude as little of the 
sunshine as possible. Very pretty ones are of muslin 
trimmed with a band of insertion and a lace-edged 
ruffle. The material may be purchased for thirty-five 
cents a yard and is a yard wide, White or écru fish 


| net is a good material also; it is wider than muslin 
| and even cheaper. 


Point d’ esprit net—very fine dots 
on a plain surface, with a row of insertion and a 
lace edging on one side—is fifty inches wide and 


costs forty-two cents a yard. 


The Summer Baby requires summer-weight wool 
shirts or cashmere shirts, with high neck and long 
sleeves. They should open down the front so that 
they may be easily taken off and put on. A linen 
garment has not sufficient porosity nor absorbing 
quality to render it suitable fora baby’s underwear. 
Flannel in some form is an absolute necessity next 
the skin. Warmth helps to prevent attac ks of colic. 
Even in a very hot climate light woolens are prefer- 
able to cotton or linen next the skin. A mixture of 


| cotton with the wool renders it less liable to shrink, 
and does not detract from its advantages. 


The Second Summer is apt to be an anxious one 


| because, as a rule,a mother is not as careful about 


the baby’s food as she is during the first summer. 
Toachild a year old give sterilized milk, oy 
cooked rice, oatmeal, bread and butter, crackers, 
occasionally a soft-boiled egg, no fruit unless the 
child requires the inside of a fig or a tablespoonful of 
orange juice as a laxative. Feed regularly every 
three hours, not giving too much food at once. 
Give sufficient pure water to drink. Keep the child 
in the open air as much as possible, encourage sleep, 
dress with cotton-and-wool shirt next to the skin, 
but not too warmly. 
ee to put on on cool or damp days. 


give medicine without his advice. 
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. UNION SUITS 


In SILTRINE (dike silk in everything 
but price), LINEN, the ideal summer 
fabric — durable — unshrinkable — ab- 
sorbent, LISLE or SILK—give that 
delightful just-after-your-bath feeling, that 
makes wearing Lewis Union Suits in sum- 
mer a pleasure. Because we know just how 
to make them—they fit perfectly—are more 
comfortable—and outwear all others. Our 


Patent Elastic Yoke 


and special knitting at the Arms, Shoulders, Bust 
and Hips (not found in other underwear), gives form 
and elasticity, is a revelation of bodily comfort, and 








Avoid a chill by having an extra | 
Consulta | 
octor if the bowels are out of order, and do not | 


prove all our claims. 


the first step toward good-fitting outer garments. 


Ask your dealer for these suits, 
accept a substitute, but send 


2-cent stamp for new illustrated (from life) 
catalogue, sample fabrics and testimonials that 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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LADIES’ SHOE 
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This shoe is making a 
great sensation among 
women and among shoe 
dealers, on account of the 
stylish eee, the fine 
workmanship, and the 
remarkable leather of 
which they are made. 

Shoé dealers have onl 
to show them to sell 
them. Women always 
buy a second pair. The 
leather used in all Tri-on-fa 
Shoes is the ‘‘ COMMON- 
WEALTH,” made by the 
American Leather Com- 


pany, whose name is a 
guarantee. 

We are placing them 
with ood shoe men 


everywhere, but if yours 
does not have them, we 
will send you a pair on 
receipt of $2.50, and will 
refund your money if you 
wish. Our shoe book 
shows over twenty styles. 
Shall we send you one? 





$2.50 








THE HURLEY SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 
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CREAMED ERADS 


A Wonderful Corset 


Positively the best value for $1.00 
offered. The patented vertical boning makes it 
impossible to break at the sides. Made through- 
out of best materials, superior in many respects 
to corsets that you pay double this money for. 
If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.00 for 

a pair, mailage free, to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
349 Broadway, New York : 
MELLEL AMMAR MAEVEMBEAVEBAMANEGDBE 


ever 
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CLEGG MALES, 








SHIRT WAIST ¢f,f2¢ Te 


gn very stylish, fancy 
ylue, red, heliotrope and black. 
colors; launders beautifully. 
Unmatchable value at .... 
Send for Samples 


CHEVIOT SKIRT latest model, 


Percaline-lined throughout. 
yroof binding around bottom. 
Satin band. Regular lengths, 

Send for Samples 


BOYS’ ALL-WOOL 
KNEE-PANTS SUITS 4 


Sizes, 5 to 15 years. 
Double - breasted 
reefer jackets, 
good quality 
Italian linings. 
Pants have 
stayed seams, 
patent inside 
waistbands. 
Warranted not 
to rip. Com- 
plete suit, $2.50 
Samples Free 


MACKINTOSH ‘ 
DRESS SKIRT 















$2.50 extra, 
Spring Fashion Catalogue 
for 1899, beautifully 


factorily, by mail, sent free. 





LADIES’ SUPPLY CO. 
411 Wabash Avenue, B 29, - 


LADIES SUPPLY CO. 


of fine Toile-du- Nord 
Special 
stripe in 
Fast 


$1.00 


jlack or blue. 
New water- 


$4.90 





Navy, black, gray or tan serge, 
cloth lining Cape to 
regular lengths, $2.50. match, 


Always made to order. 


Your money back tf not as represented 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mexican Carved Leathers 


Needful and dainty little arti- 
cles made of natural color solid | 
leather, and hand-carved in ex- 


quisite and artistic designs. 


buy something useful in 
beautiful work. 
ists, from the finest 
obtainable. 





Either or all of the following will be sent, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of these extremely low prices: 
Full Size Combination Pocket Book and Card 
Case, Size, 44.x3'% inches, . ; . ft A 
Ladies’ Cinch Belt, 1*~ inches wide,any length, 1 


Man’s Purse, Collapsing, All Leather, No Metal, ‘50 


Postage-Stamp Case, 


Every piece guaranteed. 


Your money cheerfully returned if dis 
satisfied. 


Illustrated catalogue for the asking. Address letters t 
« £ 


S. A. JENKINS, 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An opportunity for you to 
this 
Made by art- 
material 





METAL DOLL HEADS trex <2 


Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque. = 
Easily fastened to body. From 25 cents to §2.50. > 
Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Vischer & Co., General Agents 
7 Warren Street, New York 


oN 
Con wa 











'BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 


| infant’s long, or 2 first short clothes, full directions, 
illustrated, | 
showing special articles for women’s 
wear ordinarily hard to buy satis- 


sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 


| MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 




















well made, 
highly finished 
Bicycles the '99 
2 






are unsurpassed 
Graceful and fleet, they satisfy the 
most critical. Our prices 
will interest you. 












f Write us. 

ri Ames & Frost Company 

ae Chicago 
eye 
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With Perfect Ease 


you can turn, twist and bend in a Ferris Waist 
without distress—without breaking a steel or 
a stay. There are no steels to break—the 
stays are as flexible as rubber. For the woman 
who has the cares of a home on her shoulders ; 
{ for the woman who sews or sits at a desk; 
for the woman who is troubled with abdominal 


distress or backache, 
9 Good 


FERRI Sense | 


CORSET WAIST 


is a blessing of comfort and health. An inter- 
esting book on good health and good form, 
with illustrations by the camera, mailed FREE. 
{ Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by {¢ 
} all leading retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
{ Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. 


| THE FERRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 


ae, 


—_— 





341 Broadway, New York 


—— 
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EvERY PAIR WARRANTED 


BE SURE THE 
BUTTON 
IS ENTIRELY 
SURROUNDED 
WITH 
RUBBER 

















NEVER CusHion 


BuTTON 










Hose 
Supporter 


No Stitching 
in the ELASTIC 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass, 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 
“VELVET GRIP” 
STAMPED ON EVERY LOOP 















if faded or dingy, can be 

YOUR STRAW HAT instantly changed to any 

color, and given a beau- 

tiful gloss by using the 

new invention, COLORITE, which dries at once. It also colors 

and finishes LEATHER BELTS, SHOES, RATTAN, WICKER, 
Woop, METALS or GLASS. 

Any One Can Do It. A Household Necessity 
Price: Large Size, 45c.; Trial Size, by mail, 35c. Circulars Free. 
CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY, 77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 








As Smooth as Satin 


H. & W. 


Corset 
Waists 


Do not wrinkle 
at the waist-line. 











Have rust-proof 
removable stays. 
Pearl buttons. 
Wide lace edge. 
Hose supporter at- 
tachments. 


Style 200, 
Slightly Boned. 
Style 300, 
Slightly Corded. 


The handsomest 
waist ever offered 
at $1.00. ~ 

Other styles for Boys, Girls, 
25 cents to 75 cents each. 

It wiil pay you to ask your dealer for the 
“H. & W.” Waist, and send us his name if he 
does not keep it. 

LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., New York 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Thomson's ‘‘ Glove-Fitting’’ Corsets 


Te at tse aS 


Babies and Misses, | 















THE LADIES’ 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


+. 


White Kid Gloves may be worn with any gown 
which is suitable for ceremonious visiting. 


French Chalk will remove grease from woolen 
material if well rubbed on, allowed to remain for 
twenty-four hours, and then brushed off; if the stain 
is obstinate repeat the treatment. 


Castor Browns are the real beaver shades and are 
not generally found in cheap materials; these tones 
comBine well with pink or turquoise, but are becom- 
ing only to women with rosy complexions. 


Travelers’ Capes are simply the golf capes with a 
hood or collar made of double-lecad cloth, or lined 
with a bright color, 
with the fringe trimming are especially pretty. 


Dress Sleeves are decidedly smaller this season, 
only a few scattered gathers appearing, but some 
fullness is necessary unless you wish to go to the 
extreme style of a perfectly close-fitting sleeve. 


Cloth Trimming age ew yee y of bias bands 
stitched on near the turned edge of vests, yokes 
belts, sleeves, pocket fronts, etc., using itas you would 
any band trimming and contrasting material as well, 


Boy Babies’ Caps are exactly the same as those 
used for girl babies up to ten months or a year old; 
then more boy ish-tooking round caps with earpieces 
are used by mothers who are anxious to make their 
baby boys appear manly. 


A Pointed Bodice is easily remodeled by gating 
a basque, belt and tucked yoke of taffeta silk, an 
then trimming the skirt with two narrow bias ruffles 
of the silk. Use two more of these ruffles to imitate 
the shape of a deep-poiuted apron. 


Traveling Hats should be small in size, and of 
materials that will not be injured by dampness or 
dust. The best trimmings for such hats are ribbon, 
taffeta and quills, and wings of the sort which are 
appropriate on straw or felt shapes. 


Seal Plush Capes are no longer considered novel 
or specially handsome, but yours may be shortened 
from the top, as you need all of the fullness. It will 
answer for the long drives into the city. For nice 
wear have a velvet cape, or a cloth coat—the latter 
being younger in effect. 


Sallow Complexions need toning up with bright 
colors, and this season the dark reds, yellow, pink, 
warin browns, pinkish mauves and cream shades 
give a good variety to select from. Brunettes with 
sallow complexions should not wear green unless it is 
combined with red or pink. 


A Princesse Wrapper, for a young girl who 
does not wear a wrapper outside of her own 
rvom, may be made of striped flannel with a ribbon 
belt and collar. All the edges should be feather- 
stitched with bright-colored floss. Such a wrapper 
needs no lining of any sort. 


The Habit Basque resembles the basque usually 
worn as a riding habit, with a short (five inches) flat 
postilion back and a slightly pointed front; some- 
times the front is pointed or round bloused, plain 


Those made of a Scotch plaid | 


HOME 








or jacket shaped, with a vest and narrow belt if 


intended for a woman with a slender figure. 


Washing Chiffon or mousseline de soie is one of 


those things so often read of but not found to be 
practical. ‘These flimsy materials may be dipped into 
naphtha—remembering its explosive qualities—but 
will not deceive any one into thinking them new. 

Dyeing Dark Red. Black and seal brown are the 
colors that a dark red gown will dye, and either 
color may be brightened by a vest of bright red cloth 
fastened with tiny gilt buttons. A black velvet belt 
is pretty with a set of steel buckles for the back and 
front. Wear the Rhinestone buckle at the back of 
your long sash, without any bow. 


Lengthening Skirts is not a very difficult task in 
these days, when the outside of one may be trimmed 
with flat rows of braid, ruffles of ribbon or of silk, 
bands of cloth or folds of the skirt material, silk or 
velvet. The lining and haircloth must be pieced 
down flatly, with no cross seams, a new binding put 
on, and the outside plainly covered before the new 
trimming is put in place. 


A Suitable Wedding Outfit will depend entirely 
upon where the bride will live, how she will live, what 
elethe> she has to begin her list with, and the 
amount of money she has to spend. For one who 
will go to a small town in the far West three hun- 
dred dollars will purchase a very fair wardrobe, but 
for her sister who expects to live in the Diplomatic 


circle at Washington that sum would be a rather | 


small allowance for a wedding outfit. 


Princesse Evening Gowns are not to be recom- 
mended to any person buying such a costume only 
once a year, for they do not make over well. 
more sensible choice for a stout figure will be a skirt 
and Louis XVI coat of black taffeta, making the 
latter to open over a flat vest of heavy cream lace, 
with revers, a high collar and small sleeves; have 
the length fully six inches below the waist-line, and 
trim the five-gore skirt with two tiny ruffles. 


Black Dress. I should advise for spring wear a 
black dress of serge of a medium weight made asa 
jacket suit, with a deep facing and jacket lining of 
pinkish-violet taffeta at eighty cents a yard. Have 
a fly front, close back and small sleeves, with rolled 
collar and revers, and make the skirt with a scanty, 
gored flounce to the front width, leaving that plain 
except for the braid on the front seams and the 
heading of the flounce. Put braid on the darts, 
sleeve uppers, collar and shoulders of the jacket. 


Veiling Toilettes for evening wear are made up 
in the same way as silk, using taffeta or fine perca- 
line forthe lining, and having a gored flounce or 
full-length skirt with ribbon scrolls of number three 
satin ribbon as a rder. The waist should be 
round with the scro’'s made of the ribbon, slightly 
gathered on one edge and placed all over the fronts 
and the back and upper part of the sleeves. Usea 
collar and belt of turquoise, a. cherry, bright 
violet or burnt-orange velvet. 
is forty inches wide and costs from eighty cents toa 
dollar and a half a yard. 


ae? always pull in the drying, and their appearance 
! | 





he all-wool veiling | 


Tailored Gowns never look out of style if well 


made. The jacket and coat style is certainly the 


most useful, as it gives a perfect street suit, which | 
becomes suitable for the house by wearing a silk shirt | 


or fancy waist with the skirt. 
you select insist upon having the material sponged 
before itis made up. Blue and brown are the stand- 
ard colors for plain cloths or mixtures. Have a good 
silk lining of not too bright a color, and be prepared 
to pay from thirty-five dollars up for the suit. Next 
to this is the ready-made tailored suit at twenty 
dollars and over, and third on the list is a suit of 
similar material made by a neat dressmaker, who will 
carefully regard the stitching as well as the fit, and 
who will have the pressing done by a tailor who has 
had skill and experience in handling a heavy iron 
and shaping the garments with it, as the best of 
dressmakers cannot do. 


No matter what goods | 
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OMO 


No Rubber 
No Chemicals 





PERFECT 
Dress Shields 















ODORLESS 
AND 
IMPERVIOUS 


Redfern endorses 
them, and so does 
every other dress- 
maker, 


TRADE MARK 


OMS 


Merge? 


—_—~ 


Every Pair 
Guaranteed 


MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 


Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 


25 Cents for Sample Pair 









LUSTRE WOOL 
PETTICOAT 


The 
Lightest and Most 
Durable Skirt 
Made 


right, then it is easy 
to fit the dress skirt. 
ive the dress 
It is made of the same 


POPULAR LUSTRE WOOL CLOTH 


GET Your PETTICOA 
This new Petticoat is designed to 
skirt the proper flare. 





ABSOLUTELY | 





That we have made for years, and which is only made | 


by us; its wiry, steel-like quality keeps its form bet- 
ter than any other goods. Dust and dirt shake off 
easily; brushing cleans it; laundrying unnecessary. 
PERFECTION IN CLOTH 
PERFECTION IN MAKE-UP 
If your dealer don’t keep our goods, write for 


Booklet describing our many productions and tell- 
ing how you can getthem. Samples free. 


Geo. Merritt & CO., indianapolis, tnd. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE IMPORTER 


Ladies’ Sash-Belt Buckle 


50c. 


French 










FRENCH ROSE GOLD FINISH 


A Beautiful and Artistic Novelty. Choice of Ame- 
thyst, Emerald or Turquoise centre. Sent on receipt of 
WHOLESALE PRICE, 50 cents, in coin or 2-cent stamps. 
BEDFORD NOVELTY C@O., 50 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Design | 





April, 1899 





A Handsome and 
Modish DRESS SKIRT 3 15 
for Spring Wear for 


Positively worth $6.00 

















Made in all-wool plaid 
in all the new Spring 
Colorings, circular cut, four 
yards wide, well lined and 
interlined, and bound in 
velveteen or brush braid, 
back of skirt trimmed with 
buttons and loops of braid. 
$5.00 would only be a 
reasonable price for it. 


Our Price, $3.75 


A handsome display of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 
ready-to-wear gar- 
ments will be found 
in our General Cata- 
logue, just issued. £ 
Copy will be sent 
to any address, 
free on request. 














Sensational 
Wrapper 
Offer! 


Best quality Percale 
Wrapper. Colors of 
blue-gray, red and 
black. Lined, fitted 
waist, 34-yard skirt, 
combination — trim- 
ming of plain 
colored _ percale, 
braided. $2.00 
value at 


$1.19 


Send this amount, with 
15c. to pay postage. 


A. M. ROTHSCHILD & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Corsets 


Look well “™ 
wear well, feel, 
comfortable. Give 
a stylish fit to outer 
garments. 
If not at your dealer’s 
will send, postpaid, 
for $1.00. 

L. L. Loomer’s 

Sons, 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Chicago, Il. 

















‘It Cannot Break 
at the Waist.”’ 


CRESCO 


Disconnected in front 
at Waist Line and 
with Hip Lacing 


which combined make it fit 
any figure perfectly with entire 
comfort, and render the usual 
breaking at the waist line 
and hip impossible. 


There is nothing in Corset- 
dom to compare with it. 

Ask your dealer for a Cresco, or we will 
send a long, short or medium waist as 
desired, in white or drab, on receipt of 
price, $1.00, postpaid. 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 








The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 





a 
Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 
They are tapered from the centre to the mK ry so that they are 
forced through the material easier than the old-fashioned needle. 
thread them readily 


You Can because they have 

large eyes; sew with 

them easily because they are largest 

in the centre, tapering to the eye. 
5 cents a Package at Retail 

TRADE MARK Ask your merchant for them. He will 

get them for you if he hasn't any in stock. If he won't, send to us. 


THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 
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A Warner’s Corset for 
75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 or $1.75 


A descriptive catalogue mailed you if you request it. 


LA REINE 


The Queen of Corsets Corset for = $1.00 


If you cannot get La Reine from your dealer, send to 
THE WARNER BROS. COMPANY 

New York, Chicago, 

All Boning and Steels are absolutely Rust-Proof. 





San Francisco 
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maker uses them in 
= (9% your new waists. No 
other dress shields 
will give the satisfac- 
tion, as none have the superior 
merits of Canfield Dress Shields. 


RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 
EASILY WASHED 


SOFT AS KID. 


and guaranteed 

to protect the 
waist from damage 
by perspiration. 

Insist on having 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield. 


For Sale Everywhere. 

























| FAST BLACKS? 
Look Fo a > I) Seg 
THis coal Ll L life psd 


on every pair 


of stockings or gloves J 
before your package is done up. 













THE LADIES’ 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


~ 
Taffeta Ribbon makes a satisfactory stock collar. 


Face Veils of a small Brussels net mesh with 
medium-sized spots, widely spaced, are much worn. 





White Challie Dresses having a floral figure are | 


always cool for the summer, though challie does not 
count as a novelty. 


_ The Slender Woman can wear a close-fitting | 
jacket with single darts to the shoulder seams, revers | 


and turn-down collar, and putside flap pockets. 


Mohair Skirts are always worn more or less, but 
the material is no longer really fashionable, except in 


| tan and gray for traveling suits for midsummer. 


Sun Umbrellas are carried, while shopping or | 


traveling, of a color to match the blue, brown, black 
or green suit. For dressy occasions taffeta, lace or 
chiffon parasols with fancy handles are used. 


Cotton Waists have a lining to the yoke and 
often a short yoke front in order to keep the tucks, 
gathers, etc., in position, but no’ other alee. The 
stiff cuffs should be interlined with linen canvas. 


Shirt-Waists of white lawn are made with cross- 
wise and lengthwise puffs set in between strips of 
insertion, tucks of all widths, and embroidered 
insertion alone, but are seldom severely plain. This 
description applies better to those of Madras, per- 


| cale or cotton cheviot made in tailor style. 


| down twice. 





| surpass it in wear an 





% Which are | 


| water bag, several changes of muslin anc 


| shirt-waist. itte 
|! board of a steamer is in 


Ribbon Trimmings, such as flat bands, ruffles 
bows, sashes, collars and ruches, are stylish and 
inexpensive if you make them yourself, but if bought 
ready made you must pay for the making. Narrow 
string, narrow four-in-hand and wide flowing-end 
ties are all correct for wear with linen collars. 


Lining Taffeta Silk under seventy cents a yard 
is not worth making up. A grade ata dollar will far 
brilliant color. A handsome 
shade for lining either tan, black or brown is a deep 
cherry, almost a dregs-of-wine shade. For a gray 
cashmere dress use pink, turquoise or heliotrope. 


Useful Black Suits for middle-aged women are 
of serge cravenetted and shrunk, and made in the 
tailor style with all the seams lapped and stitched 

These suits should be made with five- 
gored skirts or with gored fronts and circular backs; 
the jackets with reefer fronts, with snug backs, turn- 
over collars and small revers. 


Cleaning Black Goods too freely with ammonia 
sometimes makes them appear rusty. To remove 
grease spots use naphtha, remembering its explosive 
qualities; for mud stains try warm water and a pure 
soap. Trim the one general black dress with mohair 
braid, then wear colored ribbon or made stock collars 
of plain and fancy satin or of taffeta ribbon. 





Separate Skirt Linings for organdy dresses are | 
cut in four or five gores from three and a half to four | 


yards wide, and trimmed with a cluster of tiny bias 
ruffles or with a plaited or gored flounce to the knees. 
The organdy is usually hung from the same belt, but 
if you wish to wear the silk lining with different 
skirts have a second belt and keep the skirts separate. 


Too Short a Skirt may be lengthened in many 
ways, by piecing it down under bands of braid, rib- 
bon, velvet, or the goods, ruffles of ribbon or a shaped 
flounce at least ten inches deep, which may be of 
contrasting goods, as of plain serge or cloth ona 
mixed fabric, or of taffeta or satin on a brocade. 
The added material must also appear in the waist— 
on the belt, vest, yoke or revers. 


The Prettiest Trimming at present consists of 
bowknots tied and lightly tacked down on the two 
front seams of the skirt, around the yoke, down the 
waist fronts and on the sleeve tops ; velvet collar and 
belt and a lace yoke. On white, with heliotrope, 
orchids or green } 
heliotrope velvet, but as all violet effects are at their 
prime have the latter uuless it is unbecoming. 


Organdy Gowns must be lined. If silk cannot be 
afforded use a medium quality of lawn. Make the 
skirt and waist lining entirely separate from the out- 
side. Have two sets of belt and collar accessories 
for your pink and white organdy, one of pink velvet 
and the other of white taffeta ribbon. Use white 
Valenciennes lace insertion for this dress. Deep 
cream will look pretty on your white organdy. 


A Warm Climate often apparently increases the 
size of the hands and fect, which will account for 
‘our gloves being too small for you. Simply buy a 
larger size. The brand of gloves mentioned is 
excellent. Chamois gloves wash very well, but are 


country. As all time is summer with you why not 
dress accordingly and be thoroughly comfortable? 


Round Waist Effects lead all others, and are of 
so many styles that surely you can find one among 
the numerous illustrations of last month to suit you. 
Have the yoke to continue to the belt in front as a 
vest to make a longer waist appearance, and weara 
narrow velvet belt shaped to a small blunt point, or 
suggestion of a point, in front, with a buckle of the 
new shape at the back at least four inches wide and 
au inch and a half deep. The entire belt should be 
curved to fit around the waist-line. 


Material for Piqué Dresses should be shrunk 
befure being made up, by putting it in a pail of hot 
water with atablespoonful of salt. If white the salt 


eaves, you can use black, green or | 


| mailed for 10 cts. 


is not pestmner. Even after this process allow a | 
es 


broad hem ont kirt in case of further shrinking, 
and have the waist made an easy fit. Piqué will be 
very fashionable this summer in jacket and blouse 
suits made with plain or lapped seams and flounce, or 
with five-gored skirt. The favorite colors in order 
after white are light blue, pink, Delft blue, yellow, 
navy, light green aud red. 


For a Silver Wedding, as you have not the origi- 
nal gown, have one of silver-gray satin trimmed 
with steel passementerie, and use the real lace asa 
jabot down a vest of heavy white lace over white silk. 
With this toilette wear white gloves. One daughter 
may wear white organdy over pink with pink velvet 
belt and collar, and the older one the pink veiling 
dress with a black velvet belt and steel buckles back 
and front, a wired velvet bowknot at the left of the 
square neck, and bowknots with steel buckles asa 
heading every half yard to the gored flounce. 


A Continental Trip may necessitate a simple or 
elaborate outfit, but I judge the former to be your 
idea, so would recommend a handbag of generous 
size, shawl-strap, and a medium-sized trunk, which 
may be sent on by freight to meet you at the principal 
cities only. For the voyage, put in the strap a rug, 
slippers, umbrella, soft cap, heavy wrap, light flannel 
nightrobes, small head-cushion for steamer-chair, 
comfortable dress, and a pair of warm slippers. In 
the bag have your toilet articles, neers | a hot- 

flannel 
underwear, hose, gloves, etc., not forgetting some 
visiting-cards. Wear to the steamer a tailored 
jacket suit of serge, Venetian cloth, suiting or cheviot, 
with a hat without any ostrich feathers, and a silk 
Any 4 - at unusual dressing on 

ad taste. 
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Ohe I 
Chicago Waist 


is fitted with our patented attach- 
ment for hose supporters—appre- 
ciated by every woman who wears 
it. No pinning or unpinning of 
hose supporters if this waist is 
worn. Made of fine sateen, fast 
black, drab or white; clasp or 











waist measure. 








Ask your dealer for the G-D 
Chicago Waist. If he hasn’t it, 
send $1.00, stating color and size, 
and we will send you one, prepaid. 





Gage-Downs Co., Chicago, III. 


TITTIES 
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New Idea Patterns 


(Any size or 
style) 


10 cts. 


mailed to 
your address 


Design 
Perfect 
Style 








> aa 


Fit 
Guaranteed 


/ 

1857. Lady’s Watlat. Sizes 
$2 to 40 inches bust measure. 
The medium size will require 
1% yards of 42-inch material. 


These patterns are SOLD BY MORE THAN 2500 
MEKCHANTS throughout the Uftited States and Canada, 


The Price, the Style, the Fit 


Insure satisfaction to every buyer. 
The Quarterly Review, containing 800 designs, 
“ New Ideas for Woman’s Wear,” 
a bright, handsome monthly, full of suggestions to 
the busy woman, 5 cts. per copy; 50 cts. per year. 






Extra Postage on Foreign Orders 


| THE NEW IDEA PATTERN CO., 637 Broadway, New York 
only worn during the summer in this part of the | 





THIS HAT 
WORTH 


500 
FOR 


1° 


BE STYLISH— 
SAVE MONEY 


We offer for $1.98 this beautiful brown straw pompadour, 
faced with violet-color braid. Crown artistically draped with 
violet velvetta and novelty straw webbing of lighter shad 
caught in graceful folds in front with steel 
mounted by a large bunch of Parma violets an 
modish hat is completed by a full band trimmi 
taffeta ribbon. If it's not worth $5.00 you can return to 
us at our expense, and your money will be immediately 
refunded. Safe delivery guaranteed Other- Millinery 
Bargains equally as low. Write for our Spring, 1499, trimm 
hat catalogue; styles and prices will amaze you. 

CHICAGO AIL-ORDER MILLINERY CO. 

49-51-58 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


SO-NO-MOR 


DRESS-SHIELD 
RETAINERS 


* one pair of dress 
' shields will do 
service in 
several 

: waists 

| as re- 

i | quired. 
Attach and detach shields quicker than 
it takes to tell it. SIMPLE AND INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE. Stronger than 
Set of 4 mailed for 25 cents. 
A. B. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 
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This 
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thread. Agents wanted. 
Every woman needs 


them. Free circular 


The Latest | 


Shoe for 


} can ever 


45 


A FREE PATTERN 
(your own selection) to every sub- 
scriber. Only 50 cents a year. 


MCCALLS Gp 
MAGAZINE <Gs: 


A LADIES’ MAGAZINE 


A em; beautiful colored plates; 
fashions; dressmaking economies; fancy 
work; household hints; fiction, etc. Sub- 
scribe to-day, or send 5 cents for latest copy. 
Lady agents wanted. Send for terms. 
Stylish, Reliable, Simple, Up-to- 
ate, Economical and Absolutely 
Perfect-Fitting Paper Patterns. 


M<c CALL 


ATTERNS 


(No-Seam-Allowance Patterns) 


Only 10 and 15 cents each—none higher. 
Ask for them. Sold in nearly every city «£ 
and town, or by mail from 


THE McCALL CO. 
138-146 West 14th St., New York 


‘New Hats $] 00 
for Spring, #* 


Our catalogue of 
imported Millinery 
for Spring and Sum- 
mer is now ready, and 
we will be pleased to 
mail it /ree on re- 











latest 
























uest. It illustrates, 
describes and prices: 


Trimmed Hats, 
$1.00 up. 


(In all the newest French 
shapes.) 


Sailor Hats, 
50c. up. 
(Very chic and jaunty.) 


Untrimmed Hats, 
75c. up. 





We also make finer goods. We have the most stylish Paris 
Millinery, but at extremely moderate prices. Everything is 
sold upon the understanding that you may return it it not per- 
fectly satisfactory, and your money will be cheerfully sefunded. 


Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue 


THE GEROME CO., 139 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Does Not 
| Bend 








Super Guarded 
Nickel Plate Coil 


- The CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, But BEST 
Fastens on either side; is al- 
most automatic. Super nickel- 

lated; doesn’t turn brassy. 
lade in 9 sizes, from %inchto 
4\44inches. Finished in nickel, 
black enamel, gold and silver. 
A Perfect Guard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coil. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted 
sizes) and a card of our new 
Sovran Dress Pins. They will 
demonstrate the inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, = Waterbury, Conn. 








| The new Coward Shoe Catalogue should 
be in the hands of every mother in the U.S. 
Tells all about the handsome, hygienic 


“Good Sense” 







Children 


Best friend a 
child’s foot 


have— 
keeps it 
in natural 
shape and 
healthful; 
free from pains and blains, corns and “ flat foot.” 
Protects, supports, corrects. Costs no more, Noth- 
ing like it to be had elsewhere. Send to us, and 
send to-day. Also ““Goop SENSE'’ SHOES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN—best anywhere and always. 


Jas. S. Coward, 270-2 Greenwich St., New York 


In the Dark 


Work as easily as in the light. 
from either side, but cannot 





Stewart’s 
Duplex 
Safety Pins 


They fasten 
slip through. 











Patented IN 
March ALL 
7, "82 SIZES 
June 
18, '89 


NOTICE THE GUARD 


A Guard on the inside of spring positively prevents 
tearing the fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 

Made in Nickel and Jet Black 


Cousolidated Safety Pin Co., Box 125, Bloomficid, N. J. 


Also Makers of “ Holdfast” Hairpins. 


20c¢ PILLOW TOP 
* Remember the Maine 


Finest quality navy blue denim, 22 inches 
Square, stamped with an exact reproduction 
of the “ Battleship Maine.’’ Our big Cata- 
logue of Fancy Work Novelties, handker- 
chiefs and jewelry sent with each order. 


Cc. & DAVISSON & CO. 
48 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. 85 
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Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have everything 
in good taste and harmony. Knives, 
forks, spoons and fancy pieces for table 
use will be correct if selected from goods 
stamped 


Rogers 


‘184 A Bros.”’ 


Remember ‘‘ 1847.’’ Send for Catalogue 53 R. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sold by leading dealers every where. 
















GEN. LA FAYETTE 


rendered to the infant 
States of America an 
inestimable service. 












Boston Baked 


Pork and Beans 
prepared with Tomato Sauce, 


is food Americans appreciate, 
being wholesome, easily pre- 
pared, economical. Sample 
can and book about best 
food products for six cents 
in stamps. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING CO. 
802 Kentucky Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Instantly and Deliciously 
at your Service” 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
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Unfermented Grape Juice. Scald the grapes, 
press through a colander, bring the juice to boiling- 
point. Bottle and cork and seal while hot. 


Malt Coffee. The malt that you purchase at the 
| brewery, roasted, is, as you know, pure malt. That 
| which you have purchased under the name you give 
may have had some coffee with it, which would at once 
give the difference in flavor which you describe. 


Cream Horseradish Sauce. Press from the 
| vinegar sufficient horseradish to make four table- 
spoonfuls; add a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and 
the yolk of one egg; mix thoroughly, andstir in four 
tablespoonfuls of cream that has been whipped toa 
stiff froth. 


Corn Dodgers. Scald one quart of white corn- 
meal just enough to moisten; donot make it too wet. 
Beat one egg, and add to it four tablespoonfuls of 
milk ; add itto the cornmeal. This should now bea 
thick batter. Drop by spoonfuls on a greased pan 
and bake in an oven catil 0 golden brown. 


Gelatine Sauce. Cover one tablespoonful of gela- 
tine with half a cupful of cold water and allow it to 





soak for half an hour. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, then add one pint 


| of hot cream and cook for just a moment; add the 


elatine, strain, and when cool season with any 
avoring you choose, 


| 
Frozen Custard. Put one quart of milk into a 


double boiler. Beat the yolks of four eggs with one 
cupful of sugar, then add to the hot milk. Stir over 
the fire for just a moment until it thickens; then pour 
backward and forward from one vessel to another 
until quite frothy. Add a teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
when cool turn into the freezer and freeze. 


Spanish Cream. Soak one-third of abox of gela- 
tine in four tablespoonfuls of water for half an hour. 
Put it with a eat of milk into a double boiler. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs with four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar until light ; oat thom to the hot milk and stir 
and cook as you woulda soft custard. Take fromthe 
fire; add the well-beaten whites of the eggs and a 
teaspoonful of vanilla; pour into a mould and stand 
away to harden. If properly made this will be in 
three layers. 


To Stew Cucumbers. Peel and cut the cucum- 
bers into eighths lengthwise. Put them intoa baking- 
pan; cover with boiling water; add a teaspoonful of 
salt and stew gently for twenty minutes. Drain and 
arrange neatly on squares of toasted bread, Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour into a sauce- 
pan; add a pint of the water in which the cucumbers 
were boiled, and stir constantly until you have a 
smooth sauce; add a teaspoonful of salt, a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice and a dash of pepper. 


Chocolate Cream Pudding. Put two ounces of 
chocolate into a double boiler. When melted adda 
pint of hot milk and half a cupful of sugar; stir until 
thoroughly mixed, then add a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Moisten two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, add them 
to the milk; cook until smooth and thick. Now stir 
in the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. Turn this into 
the serving-dish. Beat the whites of the eggs until 
they are light, but not stiff; add four tablespoonfuls 
of powdered ongar and beat until stiff and light; 
heap them over the pudding, dust thickly with pow- 
dered sugar, and stand the dish on a board, and then 
in the oven until the upper portion of the pudding is 
crusted to a golden brown, 





Bread with Dry Yeast. Moisten one dry yeast 
cake in half a pint of warm water; add sufficient 


| flour to make a soft batter, and stand the cup ina pan 
| of warm water for an hour, until it is very light. 


Then pour one pint of boiling water into a pint of 
milk ; when this is lukewarm, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt and the light yeast mixture; add sufficient 
flour to make a batter; beat thoroughly, cover, and 
stand in a warm place over night. Next morning 
add sufficient flour to make a dough; knead thor- 
oughly, put at once into greased pans and stand ina 
warm place for an hour and a half or until very 
light; then bake in a quick oven for thirty minutes 
if in small loaves; if in large loaves, bake in a slow 
oven for an hour. 


The Night Meal may be either heavy or light, 
according to the amount of work done by the person, 
and the hour of retiring. People who eat heav 
noonday meals of course should not do heavy wan 
in the afternoon. Itis a more sensible way to take 
the heavy meal after the day’s work is over, when 
one has time to quietly and easily digest it. The 
various mushes, cornmeal, oatmeal that has been 
cooked all day, whole wheat bread and butter, ome- 
lets, light dishes of egg, or very carefuliy warmed- 
over meats may be used for supper. White bread, 
tea, preserves and cake are certainly objectionable 
food for the night meal. There is tuo much starch 
and sweet, and not enough nitrogen. Children, 
after such a meal, will toss all ~— long, when per- 
haps they would sleep soundly if their suppers had 
consisted of two slices of whole wheat bread toasted 
hard and broken in a bowl of milk. 


Salt-Rising Bread. As this inquiry comes from 
India, where I know it is difficult to get yeast, I 
unhesitatingly give the receipt for salt-rising bread. 
In‘ countries where yeast may be obtained, or where 
bread may be made from other materials, salt-risin 
bread should not be used. Add to half a pint o 
scalded milk sufficient flour to make a thick batter; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt and beat until smooth 
and full of air bubbles. It is better to make this in 
a pitcher. Stand the pitcher in a pan of warm water 
at a temperature of 80° Fahrenheit, and keep it cov- 
ered in a warm place over night or for five or six 
hours. Then scald one pint of milk; when luke- 
warm add half a teaspoonful of salt, and you ma 
add, if you like, a pint of water. Then add suf- 
ficient flour to make a batter that will drop froma 
spoon; turn in the salt rising, which should now be 
very light; beat thoroughly and continuously for 
three minutes; cover and stand in a warm place for 
two hours; then add sufficient flour to make a dough 
and knead thoroughly until elastic. Divide into 





loaves, mould, place in greased pans, and cover; 
when light bake in a moderate oven for an hour. 


Sterilization. For peas, asparagus and corn, the 
| most difficult of all vegetables to keep, use straight, 
| wide-mouthed glass jars with tops fastening either 

by suction or a glass top with a spring. Do not use 

a screw top, especially if it has a loose lining. The 

lids must be thoroughly sterilized, and you must 

follow every law of chemical cleanliness, then you 

need not lose one jar in a hundred. Wash the aspar- 
| agus thorough! , putting it into jars heads up; add 
| a teaspoonful of salt to each quart of cold water and 
| fillthe jar. Cover the bottom of a large wash-boiler 
with a wooden rack or with hay or straw. Place the 
jars in it. Pour into the boiler sufficient water to 
half cover the jars, cover and place over a moder- 
ate fire. Bring to boiling point and boil slowly 
but continuously from two to four hours. If your jars 
| have glass lids they may be placed loosely on top of 

the jars when you first put hens into the boiler. If 
not, place the lids in a baking-pan in a moderately hot 
oven for an hour before you need to use them. Lift 
each jar from the boiler. Cover at once, sealing each 
one separately. Do not handle the lids, and see that 
the rubbers are on the jars and adjusted before the 
sterilization. Tin cans do not in any way preserve 
vegetables better than glass. Tomatoes are most 
easily kept in glass jars. 





paint. 


and easily applied by any one. 
coating walls and ceilings. 


You cannot learn about it too soon. 








Whitewashing in All Colors: 
Good Enough for Outbuildings. 


It has been used for interior walls instead of paper or 
Its odor and scales have been endured because 
they could not be cured. But Muralo, the Interior Wall 
Finish, has driven it out of doors, where it belongs. 


Muralo is Modern 


Ready for immediate use when mixed with cold water, 
Muralo is unequaled for 
Twenty-three tints and white. 


Write for color card and dealer’s address. 


THE MURALO CO., Dept. A. New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City 














REGULATION 


of heat has been brought to the highest degree of 
perfection in the Detroit Jewel Gas Range. 

turn of the wrist starts the fire or puts it out; 
makes it slow or makes it hot. There is no loss of 


fuel, time or patience with the 
rn 


Detroit 











The range with 
a record for 
efficiency, econ- 
omy, conven- 
durabil- 


that makes gas 
the fuel of the 
future. If you 
want to un- 
derstand the 
science of 
cooking by gas, 
we'll send you an 
interesting book, 
with recipes, free. 


Detroit Stove Works 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Il. 





tf co 
Pleases 
Your 
Wife 











The reason it pleases her is that she sees by 
the label, with the STEWART HARTSHORN auto- 
graph on it, that it is a GENUINE 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


and she knows that this roller will never give any 
trouble and willalways work satisfactorily. She also 
knows that with this roller no tacks are required, 
and consequently there will be no torn shades. 
Shade Rollers for Every Purpose 


Wood Rollers. Tia Rollers 





























MEND ALL 
BROKEN CHINA 


Glass, Marble, etc., with 


HOPE’S MEND-ALL CEMENT; waterproof, 
dries omy, stands boiling water. This discov- 
ery, after years of laboratory work, is 


A Boon to Every Housekeeper 
Sold by up-to-date dealers. If yours doesn’t keep 
it, sample bottle mailed for 20c. Guaranteed as 
represented or money refunded. Hope’s Hints on 
Art of Mending Broken Ware,” sent free to any 
one mentioning this magazine. 

Lady Agents wanted in every town for our preparations 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS 
482 LaSalle Avenue, 7 CHICAGO 





















Ladies who are careful about the appearance of their 
| feet need never be ashamed of their shoes if they use 


Solo Shoe Polish 


Brightens the shoe, preserves the leather, will 
not soil the garments, and is conceded the best 
for all shoes worn by men, women and children. 


Ask Your Dealer; or Full-Size Box by Mail, 10c. 


For free booklet, ‘The Story of a Name,” address Department Z. 


Barron, Boyle & Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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HOT 
WATER 


Heated, Complete 


$200 T&S 


We will furnish all materials, including high- 
grade boiler, best radiation, and all piping, valves 
and connections cut ready to erect, with complete 
plans and instructions therefor, with ample ca- 
pacity to thoroughly warm this house, or any other 
of same size, for $200. Larger or smaller at pro- 
portionate prices. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
ANDREWS HEATING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 














ARareDainty |. 
from sunny old Mexico. 0m 
Helmet Brand 
Chicken Tamale . 


made in the 
Mexican 


enuine 
ashion. 
Minced Chicken cooked 
in a corn husk. Fla- 
vored with Mexican 
spices. A feast for an 
epicure. 
| = 
For Lunches, Suppers, 
Pienies and Parties 
Sold at all fancy groceries. Write ~~ 
for RED BOOKLET. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., ; > a J 
Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Have 
You Ever 
Tried 


Cottolene? If you have not, you 
don’t know the worry you could 
have avoided. Use Cottolene right, 
and you’ll never hear any grumbling 
from your husband about soggy, 
greasy, indigestible food. 


Cottolcne 


has gained for many a woman the 
reputation of being a good cook. 
It is refined vegetable oil and choice 
beef suet, absolutely pure, clean 
and wholesome. It is indorsed by 


= 


CLEVERLEY 


eminent physicians as healthful, 
and recommended and used by 
cooking experts in preference to 
Try it. 


all other cooking fats. 


The genuine Cotto- 
lene is sold every- 
where in one to ten 
pound yellow tins, 
with our trade- 
marks—" Cottolene” 
and steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath 
—ou every tin. Not 
guaranteed if sold 
in any other way. 


Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. St. Lowis. New York. Montreal 
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FORIUSES 
It is a 


More Pertect Mayonnaise 


than can be made at home, and so good that 
many chefs in fashionableclubs and cafés use it. 
A delicately flavored, appetizing and piquant 
relish for cold meats, fish, L TTUCE and 
SLICED TOMATOES, and all pick ne dishes. 
It is free from the objectiona le flavor and 
features of old-style dressings. Prices no 
higher than inferior dressings. Other bottles 
and labels resemble ours, THEREFORE LOOK 
FOR THE “ ROYAL” LABEL. 

Insist on your dealer supplying it—if he does not, 
10 cents, stamps or coin, brings large sample—enough 
to dress salad for six. Original book, 
Make Salads,"’ sent free. 


Horton-Cato Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
BYAF. 
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GENUINE GEORGIA 


BRUNSWICK STEW 


the most famous Southern dish. 
Made of Selected Chicken, Beef, Corn 
and Tomatoes. A complete meal 
in itself. A perfect Lunch for Clubs. 
At retail—16-ounce cans—35 cts. each. 
6-ounce Sample Can, by mail, 16 cents. 


THE STOCKDELL 


WELSH RAREBIT 


Made of Pure Cream Cheese. De- 

lightfully seasoned and ready for use. 

At retail—g-ounce cans—25 cts. each. 
6-ounce Sample Can, by mail, 16 cents. 


. THE STOCKDELL 
OYSTER COCKTAIL 


A delicious Relish. Just the thing for 

Raw Oysters. Made of the finest Vinegar, 

Horseradish and Sauces. Splendid also 

for Lobsters and Meats. 

At retail—4-ounce bottles—25 cts. each. 
1%-ounce Sample Bottle, by mail, 16 cents. 









If your grocer does not keep them, show him this adver- 
tisement, or send his address to 


COLD SPRING PACKING COMPANY 
Annex B, Atlanta, Ga. 








Red 


Red 
Wrappers 


Wrappers 


EREAFTER (to save postage) that portion of our wrap- 
pers (as shown in cut above) is all that need be sent to 
Secure souvenirs we offer. Catalogue and information how to 
obtain Historical Souvenir Coffee Spoon Set, FREE OF CHARGE, 
furnished on receipt of postal. 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of | 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- | 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
- 


Green Peppers may be canned, but they are not 
so crisp i as a matter of course, they will be softened 
by the heat of cooking. 


Paper Lamp Shades have not entirely disap- 
peared. They are only made in different forms. 
The fluffy shades are gradually disappearing, the 
more severely plain ones taking their place. 


Boiling Eggs. If several dozens of eggs are to 
be boiled at one time there should be a boiler kept 
forthe purpose. Under nocircumstances should eggs 
be boiled in a tea-kettle and the water used for tea. 


Dry Flavoring. Vanilla sugar is, I consider, an 
admirable flavoring. You may use it as you would 
extract, only in smaller quantities. To make an 
extract one must havea volatile principle. This is 
lacking in the strawberry, the raspberry and the 
other fruits you mention. 


Sad Dumplings. The dumplings for beef or veal 
broth should be made from suet and flour. Chop 
uncooked suet, then add to it a double quantity of 
flour ; moisten with just a little ice-water; roll into 
tiny balls not any larger than a marble, and drop 
into the hot broth. Cook for ten minutes. 


Saccharin may be taken in the 
one trying to reduce flesh. The difficulty, however, 
is that it is so deadly sweet that one becomes sur- 
feited almost immediately. Train yourself to do 
without sugar entirely. The drinking of the juice of 
several lemons a day will, I should think, without 
doubt reduce your flesh, also your health. 


Cabinet Pudding may be made from bits of stale 
bread, rusk or cake. Decorate the mould with any 
dry or preserved fruits, then fill with bits of stale 
cake or bread. If you havea pint and a half mould, 
beat two eggs; if you have used bread, add four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; if cake, omit the sugar; add 
apint of milk; pour into the mould over the stale 
material, and soak for five minutes. Cover the 
mould and steam for one hour. Serve hot with a 
liquid pudding sauce. 


Cooking Cereals. 


lace of sugar by 


All cereals should be thor- 


| oughly cooked, the object being to rupture the starch 


| 


cells so that the digestive secretions may act more 
quickly, otherwise the little grains inside the cell 
will begin to ferment and the cell will be ruptured by 
the gas formed from fermentation, and we have what 
is known as flatulency. Old-fashioned oatmeal 
should be cooked the day before or over night. 
Wheat requires a long time, as well as corn; rice 
will cook more quickly than the other cereals. 


Fondant. Put one pound of sugar, half a cupful 
of water and a teaspoonful of lemon juice into a per- 
fectly clean saucepan, and Stir over the fire until the 
sugar dissolves. With a clean sponge or piece of 
cheesecloth wipe down the sides of the pan to re- 
move the crystals. Boil this continuously until it 
spins athread or slightly hardens when dipped into 
cold water, Turn carefully out on a large platter, 
and stir continuously until you have a hard, white, 
fine mass. The fondant will then be ready for use. 
If for cakes or for the outside of cream candies it 
must be remelted by stirring constantly over hot 
water and adding a few drops of water at a time 
until you have it the desired consistency. 


Table Arrangement. You will place the knives, 
soup-spoons and oyster-forks on the right-hand side of 
your dinner-plates ; for dinner, two forks on the left. 
Place the glass a little to the right at the upper part of 
the plate; the sunengnits to the upper left, and the 
napkin tothe lower left. For breakfast you may have 
the finger-bowls on the fruit-plates, and in their place 
when the guests are seated. You will, for breakfast, 
need a fruit-knife, a ——- for the cereal, and one for 
the coffee; they should be placed at the right of the 
knife. You will have one fork only on the left, the 
napkin again on the left, the glass at the right-hand 
side, the butter-plate just a little to the right of it; if 
you have a butter-knife it may be placed with the 
other silver at the right of the plate. 


Batter Cakes may be made light and flaky with 


| either yeast, baking powder or sour milk and soda. 


If you use baking powder, beat two eggs until light; 


| add half a pint of sweet milk, a tablespoonful of 


melted butter, a cupful and a half of flour sifted with 
a teaspoonful of baking powder ; beat thoroughly, and 
bake at once on a hot griddle. If sour milk and soda 
are used dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in two table- 
spoonfuls of water, put it into a pint of sour milk or 
buttermilk, and then add sufficient flour—about a pint 


| and a half—to make a moderately thick batter ; beat 
| thoroughly, then stir in two well-beaten eggs, and 





cook at once on a hot griddle. 
scald a pint of milk ; whenlukewarm add halfa yeast 
cake dissolved, a tablespoonful of melted butter, two 
and a half cupfuls of flour; beat thoroughly and 
stand aside for two hours, then add two wall beston 
eggs and mix carefully; stand aside for thirty min- 
utes, then bake ona hotgriddle. Buckwheat cakes 
do not need eggs. Corn cakes may be made from 
sweet or sour milk. 


The Morning Meal. Not many years ago I felt it 
necessary for myself and family to eat breakfast, 
arguing, from what I thought a sensible standpoint, 
that the stomach, after a rest, needed food. By 


If you use yeast, 


| careful experiments I now believe exactly the oppo- 


| 
| 





site, that the fast should be longer. During orep 
much mucus collects in the stomach, and the stomach 
requires a little exercise to clear itself. This exer- 
cise is best given by a warm liquid, not necessarily 
nutritious. The Continental breakfast of coffee and 
rolls is no doubt an admirable one, providing the 
coffee is diluted and properly made. The cereal 
coffees may be taken with milk or cream. A person 


may take to good advantage one pint as the morning | 
We have from training, not from any partic- | 
warm | 


meal, 
ular reason, grown into the fashion of takin 
rather than cold drinks in the morning. Children 
are much better, however, if they use water alone 
asa beverage. They may have milk heated just a 
little above the temperature of the stomach and sip 
it slowly. Growing children require more food than 
adults. They may have half a pint of warm water 
as soon as they are out of bed, and then at breakfast 
time a bowl of porridge. 


Serving a Dinner. Almost any cook-book will 
give you the form of a dinner, the skeleton as it 
were, which you can easily fill in with dishes suited 
to your locality. Little-neck clams and oysters are 
served first. The soup follows, and with it bread is 
served. Afterthis the fish course. Ata large dinner 
boiled fish with a sauce, potatoes and cucumbers, or 
potatoes alone. Following the fish at an elaborate 


dinner comes a small entrée, such as chicken patty, | 


mushroom patty, chicken cutlet, or any small made 
dish, with which serve bread. Then comes the main 


meat dish of the dinner, which may be a larded fillet, | 


a truffled capon or a roasted turkey or a joint of any 
kind. With this serve one or two vegetables, but 
not potatoes, and a fruit sherbet. Then the game 
course, with which is served either a lettuce salad 
with French dressing or baked macaroni; if the 
latter, have a salad course alone to follow the game, 
and with it serve toasted wafers and cheese. If the 
salad is served with the game, follow with a dessert 
and then close with coffee. For an elaborate dinner 
such as this outline would make, the pudding shoul 

be rather elegant, but simple—either a frozen pud- 
ding, ice cream, whipped cream or omelet souffié. 
If salad is served with the game, the coffee at the 
close of the dinner may be served either at the table 


The Wrigley Mig. Co., 4473 Green St., Germantown, Pa. | or in the drawing-room. 
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—clean and absolutely safe. 
Cooks and bakes perfectly, and is 


nomical stove for summer cooking. 





NO 
SOOT 


NO 
SMOKE 


NO 
ODOR 


NO 
DANGER 


odorless and more economical ? 
catalogue. 
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The valves are arranged at the side to avoid the 
danger and discomfort of reaching over the hot flame. 
Why use Gasoline when the Puritan does the same work without danger, and is 
They are made in six styles. 
If your dealer does not handle them, we will supply you. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


GLYVVEALMEALV AGG, 
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URITAN for Summer Cooking 


Burns ordinary coal-oil (kerosene) without a wick, and makes a clean, 
powerful blue flame like gas 


The Puritan is a complete revolution in Oil Stoves 
Every stove guaranteed. 








the most eco- 






CLIVAMAVAIRVBEVABIVPVVIASVIVIVVRBAVAVEVYAGVRBDDMASM: 


Send for free 


71 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Combined Grater 
and Slaw Cutter 


WE GIVE AWA 


(Regular price, 50 cents), with every pur- 
chase of Kitchen Set No. 50 (price $1.00), 
as an advertisement (for April only). 


PATENTED AUGUST 15, 1893. 






Combined Grater and Slaw Cutter 
Regular Price, 50 Cents 


The Slicer-sheet is made of A 


llo galvanized iron, with steel 
cutting-blades. 


It will slice cabbage, cucumbers, apples, pota- 


toes, onions, turnips, beets, and everything in the vegetable line. 
itchen every day. 


It is used in the The Grater is detachable. 





Kitchen Set No. 50 


Regular Price, $1.00 


This Set consists of one each, Meat Tenderer (which will ac- 
tually make tough meat tender), Famous Parer and a Bread 
Knife, all finely nickel-plated and sharpened. Each Set in 
beautiful bronze-lined box. 

All of the above articles sent, securely packed, by express, all 
charges prepaid, to any address in the U. S. upon receipt of 
$1.00. (Send Postal Money Order, Express Money Order, or 
Bank Draft.) AGENTS WANTED. 


ILLINOIS CUTLERY COMPANY, Decatur, Ill. 








HAT, COAT and 


>ROGER’S PORTABLE pincer eck. 


A new, usef1l and attractive design, that is adjust- 
able and can be folded quickly toa portable pack- 
age. Choice of piano-finished, figured oak, walnut, 
or cherry, with Soachets and hooks of solid brass, 
highly polished or nickel-plated—three sizes. 

82 inch, 2 brackets, . . $2.50 

86 inch, 2 brackets, ... . 8.00 

45 inch, 8 brackets (like cut), 8.50 
Express prepaid east of Rocky Mountains, with 
privilege of examination—money refunded if not 
satisfied. Catalogue FREE of artistic house- 
hold specialties manufactured by us and sold 
direct at factory prices. Established 1880. 


0. F. ROGERS & SONS, 2125 Washington St., Chicago, or 
FACTORY—Kendallville, Ind. 











‘‘ Frozen 


Dainties ” F R E E 











A dainty book that will help you make the 
most delicious desserts. By Mrs. Lincoln, author 
of the “ Boston Cook Book.” Sent free because 
it commends the IMPROVED ‘IT RIPLE-MOTION 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZERS. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 














$1000 Challenge! 


36.92 per cent. more water, | 
at less expense and less trouble | 
produced by 


The Sanitary Still 


than imitations. Only Still | 
recognized by United States 
Government. Report of com- | 

rative tests, book- | 
et and _ testimonials free | 


THE CUPRIGRAPH COMPANY, 97 No. Green St., Chicago 
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SWHE'S 


For all your shortening, or 
Cotosuet 

If you prefer a vegetable substitute 
Premium Hams 

Carefully selected, and so appetizing 
Premium Breakfast Bacon 


Is the best, and the choicest 


Jersey Butterine 
Is mechanically clean and wholesome 
Beef Extract 
Of highest concentrated strength 
Everybody Sells Them 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
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LEE 








Candy-lovers say our 


Chocolates 
and Ronbons 


are marvels of refined deliciousness. 


Send us 10 cents and we will 
mail you liberal samples to try. 
We send by express, charges 
1510 Chestnut St. prepaid: 1 pound, 75 cents; 2 
Philadelphia pounds, $1.35; 3 pounds, $1.90; 
4 pounds, $2.45; 5 pounds, $3.00, 


We make many other captivating sweets. 
Our Butter-Scotch is famous. 


Ask for our booklet of prices 
LEE CONFECTION CO. 











at 


i i ¢ 
' Tings 
consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


‘OUR FAVORITE” &xkh 


ENAMEL 
(Washable) 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any one 
mentioning this magazine and wre a 2-cent stamp for 
postage. As brilliant and smooth as Goldleaf. Ready for use. 





A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. Can washed 
without tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as frames, chairs, 
bric-4-brac, fancy articles, chandeliers, baskets, etc. Also made 
in ALUMINUM SILVER. When not sold by dealers, will send 
full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., large size (three times the 
quantity), 50c., express paid. Address 
GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
17 D Barclay Street, New York 67D Lake Street, Chicago 
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I send you by this mail the photograph of 
the son of Captain Tomioka, of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, whose life was saved by Mel- 
lin’s Food. When he was only 14 days old 
his life was despaired of, for his mother was 
so ill she had no milk for him, and he could 
not digest cow’s milk. I persuaded the par- 
ents to give him Mellin’s Food, and it acted 
like a charm. This photograph was taken 
when he was 8 months old, and he is now a | 
fine boy, happy all day long, and weighs nearly | 





. . | # 
20 Ibs. (which is very unusual for a Japanese 


baby of his age). Mellin’s Food proved so 

helpful for this baby that quite a number of 

the naval officers here have fed it to their 

babies with the greatest success. 

Mrs. B. Muller, 
Etajima, Japan. 


A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent upon 
request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Imperial Naval College. 











To those interested in buying tue Letcer grades of Fine China and 
Rich Cut Glass, at prices always averaging ‘i less than elsewhere,” 
we mail, on request, our Illustrated Catalogue No. 9 (G), issued es- 
pecially for out-of-town residents. 60-54 West 22d St., New York 






















ANDREWS, JAQUES & RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


Like Watercolored Houses 


look those that are stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


| so soft and exquisite are the coloring effects. 
They sink into the wood, and give a depth 
and richness of color impossible in paints, 
while they wear as well as the best paints, cost 
only half as much, and preserve the shingles, 
which paint does not do. 

Stained wood samples, and litho-watercolor 
chart of color-schemes, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


| 

} 

| Agents at all Central Points 
Sent on trial, absolutely free 


of expense orrisk. Address DEAI 


G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 














A New Apparatus for the 


| military officer becomes a member of the household, and through the mewing of a cat opens 
| a secret door, through which is revealed to him the exiled apartments of the Countess, with a 








April, 1899 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


*eF 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW ROMANCE 
“THE COUNTESS EMILIA” IN THE NEXT JOURNAL 


HE new romance just finished by the author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda”’”’ has been 
secured by THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, and it will begin in the next (May) JOURNAL. 


Illustrated with Superb Pictures by Alice Barber Stephens 


Anthony Hope’s delightfully romantic touch fairly permeates the entire novel. It is the 
story of a beautiful woman, the Countess Emilia, who, through an indiscretion of misplaced 
confidence, is separated from her husband, and they live in different wings of the castle. A 


beautiful woman standing in the doorway of one of the chambers. From this on the most 
romantic and stirring adventures unfold, and not for a single instant does the action halt until 
the unexpected dénouement at the close of the novel. 


The Story Will Run Through All the Summer Issues of the Journal 
*¢ 


NEXT MONTH MISS MARIA PARLOA 
WILL RETURN TO THE JOURNAL’S STAFF 


AN? conduct a strong and helpful department of household economics. In this depart- 
ment she will keep housewives in direct touch with the most practical of the new ideas, 
and the new labor-saving devices which are constantly invented to lighten woman’s work in 
the home. Her work will be thoroughly up to date, and she will also draw from her life expe- 
rience as a housewife those practical household hints and economic helps which have made 
her so reliable an authority. The department will be, above all things, helpful and practi- 
cal, with the single idea of helping the housekeeper to save money and economize time. 
Miss Parloa will also conduct her former successful department of ‘‘ Everything About the 
louse,’’ in which she will answer all questions sent her by JOURNAL readers—except those 
questions relating to cooking. All such questions Mrs. Rorer will answer. 
Together with Mrs. Rorer, the JouRNAL feels that in the acquisitioy of Miss Parloa it has 
secured the strongest possible combination of editors to do its purely domestic work. 
The duties of these two editors will be closely and strictly divided: Mrs. Rorer standing | 
for all culinary work, and Miss Parloa for the household other than its cooking. 


*F 


THE GREAT SERIES: “OUTSIDE OF 100 HOMES” 
Which Exhausted Both the February and March Editions of 800,000 Copies Each 


ILL be continued throughout the spring 
and summer months. The great in- 
terest shown in pretty country homes has 
led the JOURNAL to extend the series, and 
instead of printing only the 100 pictures, in- 
dicated in the title to the series, the editor’s 
entire selection of nearly 200 pictures will be 
given. This will substantiate, beyond any 
question, the claim that the series is re- 
garded as the most complete of its kind ever 
attempted and carried out. Although the 
chief design is to make these pages especially helpful to all people who are about to build, 
or to remodel houses already standing, incidentally the pictures are intended to afford a 
positive treat to all persons who appreciate good taste in modern architecture and landscape 
gardening, two features which have helped materially to beautify our country roads. 


*F 
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Will You Marry Soon ? 


Samples and prices of latest style and finest quality 
engraved Wedding Invitations, free. Largest plant 
in the U. S. for this class of work, therefore we quote 
the lowest prices. Addresses 


00 Engraved Visiting-Cards $1.00. — 


(name only), latest script, 


J. P. STEVENS & BRO., Jewelers and Engravers 
49 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


We Furnish Invitations 








For Weddings, Receptions, etc. 
work, 
for samples. 


Correct Styles. High-class 
$4.50. aprons prepaid. Send 
PRINTING COMPANY, Loulsville, Ky. 


50 for $8.00; 100 for 
FRANKLIN 
















A NEW DEPARTMENT | saa 
FIVE-MINUTE TALKS ON GOOD HEALTH | a 
mn 


Conducted by Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 


ILL begin inthe June JouRNAL. This will supply a distinct need long felt both by 
the editors and readers of the JOURNAL: a helpful, practical, simple and common- 
sense department relating to the care and exercise necessary for our physical well-being. 

Mr. Warman has for thirty years studied and taught the easy rules of physical health and 
exercise in every State and Territory in the Union and in Canada, and Mrs. Warman has 
assisted him. They have familiarized themselves with every system or form of exercise 
extant, with or without apparatus. Both, therefore, write from a ripe experience, not from 
theory. Their work for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will be of a joint character: Mrs. 
Warman writing for women, and Mr. Warman writing for men. 


*F 


A FEATURE WITH A SPARKLE: 
THE GOSSIP OF A NEW YORK GIRL 


ON of the brightest girls in New York has consented to write for THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, beginning with its next (May) number. She is Miss Edith Lawrence, a girl 
who goes out a great deal, knows all the New York girls who wear pretty clothes and who | 
have the cleverness to invent little touches of dress which never get into the shops. These 
Miss Lawrence will tell about in an entirely original way, describing in detail all the 
thousand and one pretty little frills and furbelows which are so dear to every girl’s heart 
and so absolutely necessary to her wardrobe. Thoroughly a girl herself, and having sisters 
and girl friends living in London, Paris and Vienna, who send her the latest modish ideas 
from these centres, Miss Lawrence will write letters which every girl will enjoy and appre- 

ciate for their helpfulness, as well as for their cleverness. 


Each Letter Will be Illustrated, the First Appearing in the May Journal 
*F¢ 


FOR THE GIRL ABOUT TO BE MARRIED 


Three of the Best and Most Practical Helps Possible to ‘Place in Her Hands 


Every 


“Hime Gloves 


The “AMSTERDAM” glove with doubie tip 
On public favor has a grip; 

No other glove throughout the land 

The same amount of wear will stand. 





eee 


If your dealer don't carry them, write to the makers, 


AMSTERDAM SILK MILLS, Amsterdam,N. Y 


| JACKSON 
VENTILATING GRATES 


crm, Nave heat-saving cham- 
bers, so that one open 
fire will warm several 
rooms on one oi differ- 
eut floors, in coldest 
weather. These grates 
4 heat an entire residence 
; better, and with less fuel, 
than a furnace or steam 
heater. Theycan bereset 
in any fireplace, and will 
burn any kind of fuel. 


Descriptive Catalogue No. 10, also catalogues of 
regular fireplace fixtures, mantels, tiles, and- 
irons, spark screens, etc., sent free. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 52 Beekman St., New York 

















O GIRL about to be married could have better and safer helps than the JouRNAL is able to 
place in her hands in the three little books which it has recently published. The first, 

by Mrs. Rorer, telling from her twenty-five years of experience what to cook and how to cook, 
in a series of lessons; the second, “‘ Inside of 100 Homes,’”’ which will give her more ideas 
' relative to furnishing than any other book ever issued, and the third, ‘‘ Model Houses for 
; Little Money,’’ telling her how a cozy home may be built for a small outlay. All three of 
these books may be had for $1.00, or 50 cents each: splendid helps for a young bride, either 
for her to buy for herself or to be given her as a present. The JOURNAL has a leaflet telling 
all about these books which it will send simply upon request. 

















1899 Crescents 


are Not ’98 Models 


request. 
Our papers are all high class, and much jf 
cheaper than your local dealers’ prices. CYCLES 
New Floral, Chintz, Damask, Denim, 
Stripe effects, etc., etc., 5c. to 1oc. per 
roll. Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, 
Louis XIV, Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Leather, the 
New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, 
etc., etc., at 1oc., 12%c., 15c., and up to 
soc. per roll. These superior papers can 


only be bought from us or our ageuts. . rg When you buy a CRESCENT you get the 


One price everywhere, and we pay the 


freight. if you have only room to é : 
- ge ES oR wheel of all wheels—the STANDARD both in 
you select the paper. 


Au Agent Wanted i= every town | oS <a PRICE and QUALITY—the one bicycle that 


to sell on com- : 
mission from our large sample books, ff } ; 
showing hundreds of Beautiful patterns. f a has always been sold the year round for the 
We ine, a, ——s qovenens uy 
signs, illustrated circulars, and refer cus- ‘% ; — 
tomers to our agents, who write us for Jf ; same standard price the POPULAR WHEEL 
tr. Ly business pays from the ff : ’ 
start, for no local dealer can carry one- emul 
tenth the variety of designs and color- | : the wheel you want. 
ings, nor sell as cheap. A pleasant and ‘ 
profitable business, requiring no capital 


nor experience. Over gooo agents are 
now selling our papers every year. 


For samples or particulars ) ' Crescent Chain Models, $35.00 


about the agency, write 


to nearest address | = Bevel Gear Chainless Models, $60.00 


We will give #1000 in cash prizes for the 
five best well-pape er designs. Contest closes July 1, 
1899. Book of instructions and full particulars can 
be obtained of our agents. 








Art Catalogue No. 7 Sent Free. | Agents Everywhere 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 






























WANANSA ‘ HAVE YOU OUR 
CONTENTS— —April, 1899 ne yy Carpet Catalogue? 


Easter in the Church . . 5 « wee 


Iilustrations from Photogr raphs 


The Booming of Acre Hill . . . . . . John Kendrick Bangs. . . 2 


lilustrations by 8. D. Ehrhart 





DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


Send us your name and 
address, and by return 
mail we'll send you the 


, The Magnificent “Madam” Rush . . . . William Perrine 3 finest catalogue of er 
We want an agent in every Lilustration by Alice Barber Stephens pets, rugs, lace curtains 
town to sell our 1 89 9 Patterns The Low-Shore Lass—POEM. . . . . . Virginia Woodward Cloud and portieres ever pub- 


lished, showing every- 
thing in actual designs 
and colors. In this cata- 
logue you will find 


to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 


books. No knowledge of the 


lilustvation by C. M. Relyea 


E 
A College Courtship—ChaptersI-1 . . . Mrs. Charles Terry Collins 5 
7 


The Life of a Japanese Giri . 2. 2. . . . Onoto Watanna . 
lilustrations from Photograpus 


How to be Pretty Though Plain. . . . . Margaret Humphreys . . 8 





business nor experience necessary. Easter Morn in a Colored Convent . . « «+ Julia Truitt Bishop . . . 9 ww i teceets die bag oll 4 

* ° ° ° ° ustration by . L. Taylor } ’ » 
Ail prices marked in plain figures, Ege-Rolling in the President's Big Yard . . Clifford Howard. . . . 10 Heavy Ingrain Carpet, 29 cts. the yard 
from which we give liberal com- The Girl on the Boston Express. . . . . Fillen Douglas Deland . . 11 ind eet aad ot tee Gtk, somes ‘ane 


illustration by 7. K. Hanna . . ; ; ‘ 
wore — Small samples, showing quality, mailed for 2 cts. each 


missions, and also pay the freight. 


The Journal’s Artists in Their Studios. . . . . . . . ee i aa aia ey 
No wlection in the countr Mlustrations from Photographs Our General Catalogue {Fi 30c Wil ind Buen, 
y The Most Remarkable Trees in the World J. Thomas Scharf, ra > a 14 /| ture, Bedding, Cockers ,Uphoitery Gooda, Silverware, 
can excel ours in beaut ualit era -? Sewing-Machines, Mirrors, Clocks, Baby Carriages, 
? The Jamesons in the Country—CONCLUSION . JAfary £/. tlkins . = etc., on all of which we save you at least 40 per cent. 
, u y>q y e ry Mary FE. W : 5 




























23d St. h Ave. 149-150 Michi Ave. JULIUS HINES & SON, Balti » Md. Dept. 425 
4 a fo Editorial Page . . . . . . . . . . The Editor... . . . 20 " 
9 BORATED AboutMen . . . . « « « MrancesEvans... - $n it 
v | N EN S TALCUM What it Means to be a Housewife or a po len Watterson Moody - Miesreere) Aes 
Mar be Nature’s Garden . . Neltje Blanchan . . . . 23 a wl 
4 S- e) H L ET /ilustrations from Phe ite OK vaphs Sre om N ature by Henrs Troth and A. R. Dugmore ii : : 
Garden Walks, Borders and Hedges  « » eee few... «& ti i; 
¢ , lilustrations from Photograpnas WARS ay is 
ee OWD WDER Sanitation and Ventilation of the Home . . A/vs..S. 7. Rorer . . . . 26 A) RRA TASAEATARA LG! 
Children’s Rustic Playhouses. . . . . . Edmund L. Brown . . .2 
een. aie Maaarashe eins _ 7 KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


A itive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic 
tions of the skin. 

“A little bigher in price than 


s “aa Ay. Twenty different designs; cheaper than wood fence. Special 

Uke Rowe Pretest R ° ° ° ° ° e ® H illiam Mar tin Johnson . 28 price for CEMETERIES AND CHURCHES. Catalogue /ree. 
_ e eeping-xnoom NOR ’ : ‘ 
Mcwventent fetes Original Designs 408 N oo FENCE gy toe age . 

worthless substitutes, but a reason Nort treet, © okomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 
for it." Removes all odor of — 
spiration. Delightful efter shaving 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sumple free. 
Q GERHARD MENNEN C©@., 837 Broad 8t., Newark, N. 4. 


In Some Pretty Rooms of Girls. . . . 2. 1. 6 we ew ee ee tt GY 


Illustrations from Photographs 
The King’s Daughters. . . . . . . . Margaret Boltome. . . . 30 WA(C FAFER lg 
Birds and Their Nests . . <a) « Se Cs te \ 

Lilustrations from Ph stegvaphs 


Twenty Menus Without Meat . . . . . Mrs. S. 7. Rover. . . . 32 
The Crocus in Embroidery . . . . « Grace R. Goodrich . . . 34 


Iilustrations from Original Design ns 


Teaching Children to Play . . . . . . Edith Webster . . . . . 36 
Two New Social Evenings . . . . . . Two Contributors. . . . 37 
Musical Helps and Hints . . . . . . . The Musical Editors. . . 38 
Problems of YoungMen . . . . . . . Edward Bok. . . .. . #9 
Floral Helps and Hints. . . . . . =. . Eben E. Rexford. . . 4o,41 
Suggestions for Mothers . . . . . . . Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 42,43 
The Home Dressmaker. . . . . . . . EmmaM. Hooper. . 44,45 
Mrs. Rorer’s Answers . . . . . . . +» Mrs. S. T. Rorer. . . 46,47 
The Gossip of the Editors 2. 2. 2 2 5 6 te te te te ee ee i 


ie ANAS : 























Artistic homes cost no more than 
ordinary homes. ‘The difference is 
in the choice of wall paper. And 
right choice does not add to the ex- 












pense when selections are made from 
our catalogue, a handsome book 


BY MAIL PREE 


containing choice selections from the 


Probably ”«: 


Electric Lustre Starch 


If you are not, order a package of your 

Grocer ; or, if you want to try it first, send 

to us for FREE SAMPLE. It Is THE 

BEsT LAUNDRY STARCH IN THE WORLD. 
Blue Packages 

Electric Lustre Starch Co., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. s 


works of the best wall-paper design- 
ers. Prices much lower than those 
of ordinary dealers. Send for it 
to-day. When you write, tell us 
what rooms you plan to paper. 
AGENTS WANTED to sel! wall paper from 
sample books. Large commisstons. Write 
for particulars. 
CHARLES M. N. KILLEN 
1281-1288 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









or price. Mlustration by Alice Barber Stephens This is the celebrated Hines Sew- 
The People of Longfellow W.L Taylor 17 YM ing-Machine. Bettercannot be made. 
; P ‘ “Th f th Cc bo. gd oe, ae Fully guaranteed for 20 years. Cata- 
For particulars, write to our nearest store. V—‘* The Hanging of the rane logue tells all about them. $12 50 
Some of the Coziest Homes in America . . . . .... . . + . 48 Price (3-drawer style), . . ° 
DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO lilustrations from Photographs ‘ All questions fully answered in our eata- 
° logues, which are free for the asking. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS Address this way: 














AUTOMAT 


Oilstov 





Wickless 














Blueflame 
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Valveless 
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tions. 


Automatic Ollstove. 





Ready to 
Light 


Ready to 
Use 


Safe to 
Leave 


IMMEDIATELY 


No valve to 
play tricks. 
For all sizes 
Cabinets, see 
margin. 

















27 inches; top, 
warming closet, clean and free from any drippings from cooking above. 
all high stoves are packed with the hot closet K.D.; 


Our oven department is the largest and our 


6é ere people realize how wonderful is the discovery of the 
It has been thought necessary, 
heretofore, to use a wick that will seap, smoke, burn out, is usually out 
of order, and needs constant watching, or a valve that will leak, clog, 
flood, and generally balk up or bolt, and is extremely sensitive. But 
the advent of the Automatic does away with all these trials and tribula- 
It is not the production of a moment, but represents the devel- 
opment of years, by one who has given his life to the business, and made 
by the oldest and largest manufacturers of oilstoves in the world.” 


Automatic Blueflame Cabinet 





No. 4 HIGH JUNIOR. Price $15.00 


Four powerful blueflame burners, operated two from each end of the stove. 


19%x28 inches. Tank holds six quarts, 


OVENS 


Embossed Steel Oven. 


and is easily removable. 


SIZES 


Extra Large Oven, Russia, Double Lined. Price, 


Price, . 


For shipping purposes, 
with crates the size of the low stoves. 








Safest 
Hottest 
Quickest 
Finest 


Simplest 
and only 
Wickless and 
Valveless 


Oilstove 
ever made 

















Height, 
Large 


‘7 00 
3.00 








































ovens the most satisfactory of any. The heat 
is rightly distributed, and with our oilstoves 
they bake and roast perfectly. These four 
styles of ovens are especially adapted to our, 
Automatic Blueflame Oilstove : ; 


BLUEFLAME OVEN, Side Door. 
Price, Double’ Lined, 
Single, . 
BLUEFLAME OVEN, U right. 
Price, Double L _ 
Single, . 


2.25 
2.00 


2.25 
2.00 


















as used in lamps. 


controlled by 
lowering the 


b 


ce 


runs 


about the Automatic, 
and 1898 testimonials, confirmed in 1899. 









D, A. Removable Oil Reservou 
im 8B. Stationary oil level 
C Automatic feed 


urner 


D. Sliding burner supply pipe 


(oil 


in), or 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 


It is the custom of many dealers to indiscriminately belittle or 
| If they talk this way 
write us for detailed description of all sizes, 


yndemn anything they do not have in stock. 


= raising the burner (oil runs 
No wick or wick-raisers to 


valve to leak, 
clog, flood or 
get out of 


The Most Wonderful Vilstove —_ oe 


Burns ordinary kerosene oil 


Sectional 
4 Drawing 
N Oo val ve, , pres of ou t ) ° 
but perfectly Operation. bother; 


order. 


no 








No. 2 JUNIOR. Price $7.50 


Cabinet door open, showing burners, levers, indi- 
cators, main pipe line and connecting loop with 
hook attached to main pipe line. 

By swinging the levers to the centre, disengaging 
the loop and hook, and closing the door, the top 
can be removed, leaving stove as shown in the 
opposite corner. 








PATENTS 


The Automatic Oilstoves are made under the following patents: 


December 7, 1897—No. 595,213 
January 17, 1899—No. 617,976; No. 617,977; No. 618,020 


Others pending, this Company being sole licensees. 


Beware of imitations and infringements. 
ing features, and many others: 


2 “ Raising and Lowering the Burner or Reservoir.’ 
“An Oil Holder vertically movable across the line of the oil level.” 


These patents cover the follow- 


“Two or more Burners vertically adjustable, independently.’ 


‘A free, uninterrupted Oil Passage between Reservoir and Burner.” 


‘A Burner moving toward or from the Grate.” 


No. 3 HIGH JUNIOR. Price $12.50 
Showing base of Junior stove mounted on the 
warming closet, thereby making the High Junior. 
The entire top being removed, all working parts 
are shown, and its great simplicity and accessibility 
for cleaning or other care is apparent. The ordinary 
American housewife will appreciate this, as clean 














liness is an important part of her creed. 


IF WE HAVE NO AGENT IN YOUR TOWN, SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, AND WE’WILL «FIND OR MAKE A WAY” TO SERVE YOU 





eH 


on 













The cover page of the Easter LApiIrs’ HOME 
JOURNAL was in unusual demand, and was 
finally awarded tothe firm of John Wanamaker. 
It is through the courtesy of this house, large 
sellers of our stoves, that we use it. 


Manufacturers 
of Oilstoves 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest 


210 SCHOOL STREET, GARDNER, MASS., U. S.A. 


in the World 


AQ 





during the coming spring and summer. 
Yours sincerely, 






January 20, 1899. (‘‘ Pansy ’’) 
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aa ala Given entire satisfaction, and I look 
forward to the pleasure of being served by it 


ISABELLA MACDONALD ALDEN 





